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A display of Swiss industry products 
17 groups — 21 halls 





Swiss 
Industries Fair 
Basle 

H"-21* April 1959 


Information, booklet and catalogue obtainable directly 
for the Fair or from Swiss Embassies, Legations, 
Consulates and Chambers of Commerce abroad. 





You get there faster and more comfortably by All-Tourist Swissair METROPOLITAN airliners (two seats 
a side only) equipped with weather radar for smooth flying. 


fly SWISSAIR +> 


Europe—Middle East—Far East—USA—South America 











ATLANTA ee 


at the lowest cost 
Brussels 


ld ny MEANS HOME HH a 
with bath 


BOILERS 
320 B.F. 


breakfast included SOLID FUEL and 
OIL-FIRED MODELS 


Swiss Management 


’ quiet although central ” 


ee2e2ee00280808080800886888086¢0888028 





single 
2GO B.F. 





7, bd. Adolphe Max 
Tel: 17.01.20- Telex 02.475 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or Builders’ Merchant 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY - SURREY 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 







In 1836 Callan, inspired by the work of Faraday, invented 
the induction coil, ancestor of the transformer of 


today. His instrument consisted of two separate 





windings on an iron core, and by means of an 
interrupter be induced a current of very 


high e.m.f. in the secondary circuit. 





Callan paid great attention to 








insulation, using a paste made 


from wax and gutta percha. 
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Insulation was a major problem of Shoo, 


wow 


the early pioneers, and one that 

persisted until recent years. The introduction of 
Araldite (regd) made available an insulating material 
combining resistance to corrosion, durability, immunity a OO al | ae 
from the effects of humidity and temperature changes, 
toughness combined with sictmiees ta addition to 


excellent electrical properties. 


Araldite epoxy resins 


Transformers potted in Araldite 


CIBA: (A.R.L.) ur, san"*"" 


Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 
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One of the biggest orders for heavy crawler 
earthmoving equipment ever placed by British Army 


Month in, month out, the British Army 
has been putting Vickers earthmoving 
tractors. through the toughest tests in 
the world. Now as a result of these gruel- 
ling trials the Army has chosen Vickers 
tractors, and chosen them in a big 
way. 

Contracts just placed by the Ministry of 
Supply for 60 Vickers Vigor tractors and 
related equipment are worth in the region 
of three quarters of a million pounds. They 
make up the biggest order ever.placed for 


British-built heavy crawler earthmoving 
equipment. 

The Vickers. Vigor tractor is the fastest 
and most efficient heavy tractor ever 
built. Together with Vickers Onions earth- 
moving equipment it has been proved in 
big. jobs-all over the world. 

A dealer organisation has been built up 
so that- operators of Vickers tractors in 
Britain and in over 50 other countries can 
rely upon quick and efficient service. and 
spares supply at all times. 


Vickers leads in faster earthmoving 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (TRACTORS) LIMITED 


SCOTSWOOD WORKS NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 3 
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No wonder the Army 
chose the 
Vickers Vigor tractor 


1 180 Belt horse-power. 


2 Rolls-Royce six cylinder supercharged 
diesel engine. 


3 Direct Drive, six - speed gearbox, 
constant mesh gears provide ‘“‘on the 
move” gear changing. 


4 2.18 to 9.73 miles per hour. 
§S Three reverse speeds. 
6 Clutch and brake steering. 


7 Powerful hydraulic steering clutch 
release. 


8 Comfortable bucket seat. 
9 Unit assemblies for easy maintenance. 


10 Articulating suspension with large 
diameter road wheels. 


11 Contour clinging oil-sealed tracks. 


12 Full electrical equipment including 
electric starting. 


Sole distributors for 
Vickers Tractors and Equipment in the 
United Kingdom and Eire 


JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. + HATFIELD + HERTS 


SCOTLAND 
JACK OLDING & CO, (SCOTLAND) LTD. 
COUPAR ANGUS * PERTHSHIRE 


ae 
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Associated Electrical Industries 
employ 104,000 people 


Who are they? They are Ted Neville, Bob Lennox, 

Harry Green—and 103,997 others we can’t talk about here. 
Ted Neville spends his spare time riding surf on Bondi beach 
and his working hours as a motor tester in the A.E.I. (Pty) 
factory at Auburn, Sydney. Bob Lennox, a machinist in 

the A.E.I. turbine works at Larne in Ulster, plays darts 

for the team at his local. Harry Green is a research 

scientist in the A.E.I. laboratories at Aldermaston and 

says his children leave him no spare time at all. 


part of a great Britain 
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This water-cooled cable 


is made by 


This Siemens Ediswan water-cooled cable—the first in 
the world—packs more current into less space than 
any conventional cable. 

Associated Electrical Indusiries Limited 
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This Sunvic ‘Simmerstat’ 


is made by 


You never boil over with fury when your electric cooker 
is fitted with a Simmerstat. It’s a kind of electric tap 
that keeps everything under control, gives the exact 
heat you want on boiling plates and grill. 

Associated Electrical industries Limited 


Oh, 
the little more, 





and how much 
it is... 


wu IS THIS ‘ PEAK’ ? To Londoners going to 
and from their work, it means the half hours 
in the morning and evening when the Underground 
is most congested and the buses, entangled in traffic, 
move slowly along with full loads of passengers. 

Custom apparently dictates that everyone who can 
shall work from 9 to 5.30. So 145,000 people flood 
into the Central Area of London by Underground 
between 8.45 and 9.15 a.m. ; 155,000 go out in the 
evening between 5.15 and §.45 p.m. No less than 
89,000 crowd into the stations in a single quarter of 
an hour between 5.30 and 5.45 — 5,000 of them into 
Oxford Circus alone. On the buses, 56,000 people 
are picked up in thirty minutes between 5.45 and 6.15. 

If enough employers and their staffs would move 
their starting and finishing times by only a quarter of 
an hour, all would benefit immeasurably, because 
travel would be more comfortable. Excessive con- 
gestion would disappear from the stations and the 
trains ; the bus queues would dwindle. Can it be 
done ? London Transport believes it can. 

Those who have adopted staggered working 
hours have never regretted it. The Traffic Develop- 
ment Officer, London Transport, 55 Broadway, 
S.W.1, will be glad to advise anyone who is thinking 
of moving out of the peaks, for the problem grows 
more serious every month. Write to him, please. 


... the little 
less, and what 
worlds away! 
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The Tushingham Metallic Brick Co. of Whiston in Lancs. is an 
old-established company founded in 1863 by the grandfather of the 
present Managing Director. The company owes its continuous 
success largely to the enterprise and foresight of successive 
generations of the Tushingham family. 


The company’s first Conveyancer was purchased on 6th May, 1955, 
since when a further two machines have been installed. The 
machines are used for handling unit loads of bricks in the yards 
and in the Hoffman and Transverse Kilns. 


When bricks are placed to stock, the overall handling cost is 
reduced by 80 per cent., and many other less tangible advantages 
have resulted from the introduction of Conveyancers. 


Photograph, by courtesy 
of the Tushingham 
Metallic Brick Co., shows 
the E4-20 entering a 
kiln with unit load 
bricks. 











FORK TRUCKS LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL ROAD, .WARRINGTON 


Telephone: 35241, Grams: Hydraulics, Warrington 









fly WJ7.§ 70 AND From 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


BEA's Middle East services speed the 
business traffic between Britain, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 


The importance of the Middle East as a business 
and commercial centre has created a demand 
for fast, convenient air-services between London 
and the Middle East. To meet this need, BEA 

in association with Cyprus Airways have 
provided a comprehensive network 

for the Middle East. 


BEA services between 
London — Zurich, Munich, Milan, Rome 
and these important centres 


ISTANBUL Daily 
DAMASCUS 1 Weekly 


ANKARA Twice Weekly 
KUWAIT Twice Weekly 
BAHRAIN Twice Weekly 
BEIRUT 5 Weekly 
TEL-AVIV 6 Weekly 
CYPRUS 8 Weekly 
ATHENS 16 Weekly 





BEA offers to travellers to and from the Middle East 
the facilities of EUROPE’S FOREMOST AIRLINE. 
Book at your nearest travel agent, or any BEA office. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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All over the world you see the name 

‘FrseriTe’—on the sides of sturdy Ws 
- packing cases carrying an immense ih Le ; 
variety of goods to all points of the —— 
compass. It seems almost incredible 


that every one of these millions of 


T ‘ ‘FIBERITE’ cases comes from the same 
e source—Thames Board Mills. But 
, anybody who knows anything about 


packaging knows also that Thames 
Board Mills can supply what is 
wanted—powerful protection at 
economic cost. That’s because 
Thames Board Mills are skilful in 
their use of materials. You’ll see 
what we mean when you invest in 
‘FIBERITE’ protection. 


foun 


‘FIBERITE’ PACKING CASES 


are made only by 
THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD., Purfleet Essex & Warrington, Lancs 


The words ‘Fiberite’ & ‘Thames Board’ are registered trade marks 
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Nuclear 





c. A. PARSONS 


' WHESSOE ~- LIMITED 
ALEX FINDLAY AND COMPANY LIMITED 


‘BOOTHS HALL - KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE 


Eight specialist companies make up the nuclear octave. 
Each sounds exactly the right note in terms of its own 
particular skills and experience. In combination they form 
N.P.P.C. which thus has all the resources necessary for 
the construction of complete nuclear power stations 
throughout the world. 


At Bradwell, Essex, N.P.P.C. are building a new nuclear 
power station for the Central Electricity Generating Board, 
with a guaranteed output of 300 megawatts. This great 
enterprise is a commercial venture aiding Britain’s economy 
and emphasising her world lead in the practical application 
of atomic power for peace. 
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A Greater Britain through Nuclear Power 


THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED 


AND COMPANY LIMITED + A. REYROLLE AND COMPANY LIMITED 


HEAD WRIGHTSON AND COMPANY LIMITED + SIR ROBERT McALPINE AND SONS LIMITED 
STRACHAN AND HENSHAW LIMITED 
CLARKE CHAPMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


. 
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TOoYs for Chad Valley Co. Ltd. 

DIESEL ENGINES for Perkins of Peterborough. 

FOOD PRODUCTS for Alfred Bird & Sons Ltd. 
STOCKINGS, LINGERIE and CORSETRY for Kayser Bondor. 
PENS for Scripto Pens Ltd. 


THERMOTANK IN 


Now they can give of their best 
at a Johannesburg Building Society 


Staff in the new headquarters of the United Building Society, the largest in 
South Africa, are continents away from the heat or chill of the nearby 
Johannesburg streets. Thermotank air conditioning provides perfect comfort 
in this ten-storey building, one of a series of the Society’s offices throughout 
the Union which have Thermotank installations. Other Thermotank 
contracts in South Africa include the head office of the national power 
authority, the Electricity Supply Commission; the air conditioning of seven 
department stores; brewery plant, hospitals, and fan equipment forgold mines, 
Thermotank can plan, design and install air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 

A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 

Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 

BRITAIN Conversion of the liner s.s. ‘oncApES’ to be carried out, 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.T.U's per hour. 

UNITED STATES Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station Building 
on the Persian Gulf and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company's mills near Baghdad. 
AUSTRALIA Full air conditioning for the Melbourne office of 


Bank of Australia and New Zealand. Also hospitals, hotels, schools, 
laboratories and current shipping including two 19,000-ton vessels. 


hermotan 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A. 


TRAINING SELLS... 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS for The Solartron Electronic Grp. Ltd. 


BEDS for Horatio Myer & Co. Ltd. 
AIR TRAVEL for British European Airways. 


CLOCKS and WATCHES for Smiths Clocks and Watches Ltd. 


PAPER TOWELS for Kimberly-Clark Ltd. 
MEAT and FISH PASTES for C. Shippam Ltd. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING SERVICES for Taylor Woodrow Group. 


Over 2,000 Companies use Tack Courses. 


Tack Sales Training Courses give your 
salesmen and sales executives a new 
insight into selling —creating the 

vigour and enthusiasm that bring success. 


Write now for full details to:- 


THE TACK ORGANISATION, 
Longmoore Street, London, $.W.1. VIC 5001 


* World’s Largest Personal Sales Training Organisation. 


IRELAND INDIA BELGIUM 


ITALY 


1598 
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ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITh 
THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 


* International Gold Medallists, 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958 
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Niton CemENT Co. Lr. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
Ohtemachi Bldg. Chiyoda-ku Tokyo. 
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The new administrative offices of 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 


The opening of this impressive building is a landmark in the progress 
of The Walpamur Company Limited, whose products are the first 
choice of architects, decorators and householders alike. Best known 
are Walpamur Water Paint in interior and exterior qualities, Duradio 
the easy to apply quick to dry, 5-year Enamel Paint and Darwen Satin 
Finish, a steamproof paint ideal for any room, particularly kitchens 
and bathrooms. The full Walpamur range provides paints, enamels 
and varnishes of the finest quality for every conceivable need. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
WO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA » SOUTH AFRICA +» AUSTRALIA + EIRE 
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For example, over the Pole to Tokyo This famous sas 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT short-cut saves you many hours. But you find that 
sas time-saving starts at your travel agent. Within 
CAN BOOK YOU SAS FROM half an hour the sas world electronic reservation 
ANYWHERE TO ANYWHERE system has been in touch with Tokyo and your 
booking has been made and checked back all along 

IN THAT TIME the route. sas moves fast—even on the ground. 


you FEEL 
LIKE A GUEST 
WITH SAS 





A guest. That's how you feel when 
you fly sas—a personal guest of 
the Scandinavians. 

Your flight to Tokyo shows you what 


Scandinavian hospitality means... Copenhagen here | come! 


A trans-polar DC-7C awaits you at 

A face in the crowd Kastrup Airport. The flight from 
London Airport. Nice to see the London takes 2 hours 50 minutes. 
friendly face of the sas man whe = Time enough to enjoy a first-class 
smooths your way through the meal and a fat cigar. The smoke 
crowd and on board your aircraft. won't bother your neighbours be- 
SAS men are onthe jobrightround causetheairin the cabinis changed 
the world at 85 airports. once a minute. 















CARAVELLE a 


AT This new all-jet airliner has twin Rolls- 
KASTRUP Rece engines so powerful that one alone can 


power her from take-off to touch-down. Yet 
t 4 the Caravelle has the world’s quietest cabin. 5: ssecceonmnemaane . % 
WO R LD e : He Is proud that sas was first ever 
| mete cheitd Rages BO40~ediek te Renter the Pole. The DC-70 he commands Is 
= expressed a preference for when you booked. You think the world’s longest range airilner 
{ again of food. Your table is set with Danish China, 
a Norwegian Linen, Swedish Crystal ...and time flows by 


| (about 4,500 miles) built in a special 
| 4 unnoticed as you surrender completely to the magic of 
q 





YOUR CAPTAIN If he is Hedall 
Hansen, he will be the man whe was 
Chief Pilot on the historic Sas Inaug- 
uration flight over the North Pole, 
from Copenhagen to Tokyo In 1956. 





















HAUTE CUISINE 


FORRES 


“ 


RN 


sas version for Polar navigation. You 

Powe nee age mma eens cross the Pole, above the weather, 
CASS . ... CHVERE, Pane GO SUNG Eras, » Sauce at 20,000 feet. You feel on top of the 

Moulin Rouge, French cheeses, Danish pastry, succulent 

outie ot ; ensiiat Sanndimetaientiiin world—with a Polar Cocktail la your 

D&-7C is one you'll always remember. 


hand! 





















ya <i i f: ») ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, HE KNOWS 
sD 


Y SAS 


Gateway to the East 


Touch-down in Tokyo—only 38 
hours from London by SAs. Within 
minutes you’re in a car speeding to 
the town centre. SAS have looked 
after everything for you— even con- 


eve tees cee ee me 







7S 

firmed your hotel bookings and fake Services betweee London and Scandinavia are ia peel with BEA 
business appointments. In your VW 

hand, the sas “Gateway Pass” gets lh e 


you the best service at Tokyo eating 
places and nightclubs. SAs is the 
perfect host. 





Universal-Geneve POLAROUTER 
Famous Swiss Watch Timing every sas Flight 
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Paintings by Roy Nockolds 





Working with us 


If you were a science graduate working with us, 

you would find yourself at the very hub of a virile and 
expanding industry. For ours is an organisation which 

is making a unique contribution to progress in electronics. 
In the seven Mullard research, development and applications 
laboratories, scientists are engaged on a diversity of projects 
which include electronic valves and semiconductors, 

radar and telecommunications, radio and television, 
automatic control devices and computer memories, 

particle accelerators and ultrasonics. 

In sixteen modern factories, they are making an 

important contribution to the production of valves, tubes, 
transistors and components (which flow from these plants 

in their millions) and specialised electronic equipment. 

This is the stimulating environment in which you 

would find unusual opportunities for advancement, - 
satisfying work and very good conditions of employment. 
Would you like to work with us? There are openings for 
graduate mechanical and electrical engineers, physicists, 
chemists and metallurgists. Why not ask for a copy of our book 
‘Opportunities in Electronics’ which is 

obtainable through your University Appointments Board? 


Mullard 


os SS . . 
Mallard] Mullard Ltd., Mullard House, Torrington Place, London 
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Mr Macmillan’s Task 


R DULLES’S renewed and grave illness has made Mr 
Macmillan’s trip to Russia both more necessary and more 
difficult. Just how important was Mr Dulles’s work of: 

harnessing and concentrating western policy towards the communist 
alliance becomes fully apparent now when he has been obliged to lay it 
down. Such a work necessarily involves tacking and compromising 
between different allied interests and attitudes, and often when Mr Dulles 
laid himself open to criticism it was out of deference to an attitude which, 
with his own consistent—and uncommon—intellectual tenacity, he would 
not, left to himself, have shared. 

The latest crisis in east-west relations, which concerns Berlin, has been 
gathering for three months ; there are three more to go before it comes to 
a head. Berlin must necessarily bulk large in Mr Macmillan’s talks in 
Moscow ; it is not much use making sensible arrangements for trade and 
cultural exchanges if they are all to be brought to nothing by a head-on 
clash in Germany. Three months ought not to have been: too long for 
the West to arrive at a reasonably co-ordinated attitude if consultation 
between governments had been all that was needed. In fact; however, the 
different attitudes to be reconciled have so far been less between the 
western capitals than within some of the governments themselves 
(particularly the American and west German), which havé not yet been 
able to make up their own minds at what point the risks of flexibility 
begin to exceed the risks of immobility. (The course this debate is 
taking in Washington, including Senator Mansfield’s unorthodox contri- 
bution to it, is more fully discussed on page 685.) They are agreed, as 
the western notes to Moscow showed on Monday, on their refusal to 
budge from Berlin and on their readiness to discuss in a conference of 
foreign ministers “ the problem of Germany in all its aspects.” 

Both these attitudes are altogether sound. But, taken together, they do 
not go very far. The offer to have a conference is something short of a 
negotiating position. How much is still undecided can be guessed from 
the implied refusal in the western notes to accept the east German state 
as custodian of the approaches to Berlin, together with the implied offer 
to invite east German representatives to the foreign ministers’ conference 
on the same footing as west Germans—that is, as “ advisers” with the 
right to be consulted. 

A basis of logic can be found for this distinction. But the Russians, 
as conquerors, can assert as much right to transfer sovereignty to a govern- 
ment in east Berlin as the western powers, as conquerors, can claim to 
transfer sovereignty to a government in Bonn ; and if the western powers 
had been ready to recognise east Berlin, as the Russians recognise 
Bonn, the possibility that the-Russians might also devolve responsibility 
for the Berlin road on the east Germans would not have caused an inter- 
national crisis. The western governments have not yet in fact resolved 
for themselves the key question, which is not what they will do if they 
are stopped, but what they will do if they are confronted with authorities 
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whom they do not recognise, ready to let them through. 
Will they refuse to be waved through the road crossing- 
point, and given the all-clear on the railway and the air 
routes, by east German instead of Soviet officials ? If 
they refuse, what will they do instead ? 

The east Germans, if they handle themselves cleverly, 
can make it impossible for the West to stick to its 
present theory of total non-recognition without giving 
the East a clear opportunity to get them on the wrong 
foot. Wednesday’s exchange between Mr Khrushchev 
and President Eisenhower showed how concerned each 
side is to put the onus of resorting to force on the other. 
Thus an armoured thrust along the autobahn is not 
really an answer, as Mr Macmillan, and evidently also 
Mr Dulles, knows. The alternative, and perhaps more 
serious piece of western planning against a Berlin 
incident in May seems to be concerned with the 
possibility of a renewed airlift—not, it seems, to keep 
the economy of west Berlin going, but simply to supply 
the garrison, it being assumed that west German civil 
traffic could continue to flow to and from Berlin under 
east German control as it does at present. As is obvious, 
the assumptions and the planning are still hypotheti- 
cal. It is, however, possible to see what anomalies 
the western allies may get into in their anxiety to plan 


some course of action, while respecting each other’s 
taboos, 


B” what is started in Berlin this summer may have 
to last for many years, not just a few months. It 
1s to be hoped that the three western powers with occu- 
pation responsibilities in Berlin will take time between 
now and May 27th to consider what their position 
would be, not merely if an effort of this kind broke 
down, but if it worked. The United States, Britain and 
France would then have conferred on Bonn a monopoly 
of future western dealings with the east German regime, 
while retaining for themselves only the burdens and the 
risks of maintaining a garrison deep in east German 
territory. The Russians would have handed over their 
formal powers in east Germany to the communist 
regime there, but they would retain their effective 
power to intervene and their treaty right to keep troops 
on east German soil; and they, unlike the western 
powers, would have full relations with both German 
capitals. The United States, Britain, and France would 
be comnitted to maintain forces in Berlin by air, 
possibly for ever, while the Russians, the east Germans, 
and the west Germans between them controlled the land 
between Berlin and the North Sea. The three-power 
position in Berlin could be made intolerable. 

A de facto recognition of the east German regime 
might casily be preferable to this unappetising prospect. 
But the western governments feel, understandably, that 

‘if they are passive and give. way on this point, it will not 
be long before they are under pressure on another. No 
‘doubt they are right. Slowly and ponderously, the 
Russians havé made up their minds that the’ present 
position of Berlin is to their disadvantage, a survival 
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from a time when the balance of power was more heavily 
against them than it is now ; while to the communist 
rulers of east Germany, free Berlin has been a humilia- 
tion and an irritant from the start. Both will sap and 
mine at Berlin whenever opportunity offers. In standing 
its ground, however, as indeed it must, the West has to 
choose means that will not land it in a worse position 
than it is in already. It has not done more than grope 
after such means yet. 


ERE is Mr Macmillan’s difficulty. He has called his 
trip to Moscow a “ reconnaissance,” and indeed 
he cannot commit the Americans, French and west 
German governments in advance of their meetings in 
March and April. The Russians, however, would not be 
interested in having their position reconnoitred 
by somebody who could not be usefully recon- 
noitred himself ; they will not reveal their mind, beyond 
the flinty cranium they have already presented, unless 
they can get a look into the Prime Minister’s, and 
through it a look into the minds of the western powers. 
To what extent can Mr Macmillan try out ideas in 
Moscow on behalf of his colleagues in the western 
alliance ? The dome of General de Gaulle’s head is as 
flinty just now as Mr Khrushchev’s own ; no encour- 
agement to Mr Macmillan in his venture has come from 
Paris. Counsels in Bonn have been divided ever since 
Mr Khrushchev set the Berlin crisis in motion ; there 
has been a marked lack of the accustomed certitude that 
the Chancellor knows best, and it is just possible that 
Dr Adenauer himself may be privately aware that the 
German cause is in sore need of any helpful ideas that 
Mr Macmillan can produce for it. Washington, finally 
and most important, is tragically deprived for the 
moment of a man of its own who can take the initiative. 
Very much, in these circumstances, will be left to the 
Prime Minister’s own sense of what he can usefully 
attempt. He cannot at this stage expect to carry his 
colleagues of the alliance far along any new path. Cer- 
tainly he will not wish to tread new paths himself unless 
he finds in Moscow an attitude that makes innovation 
hopeful. But without some new departure in German 
policy, the two sides in Germany are steering towards at 
worst a violent clash, at best a prolonged and somewhat 
ridiculous campaign of attrition. 

“No self-evident alternative course is available ready- 
made, even if Mr Macmillan decides that the state of 
the western alliance would permit him to try it if there 
were. There has, however, been enough discussion in 
these past few months to make it plain that the only 
hopeful compromise would be one that combined an 
immediate arrangement to avoid tension in Berlin and 


its approaches with a longer-term plan, spread in stages. 


over several years, to make the foreign occupation of 
Berlin unnecessary in the only possible way, by reunit- 
ing Germany. The Russians have still to be persuaded 


‘that such a programme could be better for them 


thari the indefinite use of Germany as a theatre “of the 
cold war ; but then, so have the western governments. 
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Farm Policy for Cynics 


This year’s review of agricultural prices started last 
week. This article examines how far there is any logical 
case for any agricultural support in Britain at all. An 
article next week will discuss how it should be directed. 


HE cynical view of agricultural policy is that— 
beneath a camouflage of strategic, social and 
economic arguments—Britain is unfortunately 

stuck with a purely political necessity to sweeten 
farmers. The only open question—admittedly one 
capable of keeping the most cynical economists long 
and usefully occupied—is how to sweeten them with 
least damage to everyone else. 

To reject the cynical view entirely would be starry- 
eyed indeed. But there are practical disadvantages in 
resting content with it. Correctly or not, the cynic gets 
the reputation—as The Economist certainly does—of 
being blindly and cussedly anti-farmer. Moreover it 
does not necessarily follow that arguments used as 
camouflage, however speciously, have in fact no sub- 
stance. What follows is an exercise by cynics, for 
realists, in camouflage-probing. Is there any real case 
for saying that agriculture should be supported more 
forcefully than any other industry ? If so, (this will be 
examined in a second article) how should any such 
support be given ? 


ERHAPS the most popular argument for artificially 
boosting farm production is the strategic one. In 
two World Wars, starvation nearly beat us: therefore 
the more home-grown food, the safer. In its.extreme 
form—and it is often stated so—this has always been 
manifest nonsense. A Britain committed to maximum 
self-support, and to the necessary dismantling of indus- 
try for the benefit of food production, would give an 
aggressor little more trouble than Denmark gave to 
Hitler in 1940. At the other extreme, however, a Britain 
peopled entirely by industrial producers (plus a few 
National Park wardens), and feeding exclusively on im- 
ports, would have been equally vulnerable—at least in 
the sorts of war history has known hitherto. 

It is terribly difficult to say how far this has been 
changed by the nuclear revolution: by the fact that the 
fall out from two or three H-bombs over the closely 
packed fields of Britain might make it unsafe to eat a 
large part of Britain’s home-grown food for years to 
come, But four hundred Russian submarines are four 
hundred plausible arguments against dismissing the 
strategy of siege as totally irrelevant even in a nuclear 
age. There is at least a case for saying that parts of the 
Strategic argument still stand. 

But this emphatically does not mean paying for a 
wartime volume of production, any more than for a 
wartime army, in time of peace. It means, in the one 
case as in the other, ensuring an adequate reserve, 


capable of being readily expanded in emergency. Seen 
thus, the question of agricultural support is very largely 
a technical one. Technical considerations do nothing to 
support the view that an emergency is best confronted 
with an intensive agriculture in full swing. The emer- 
gency need is for stored and readily available fertility, 
for farms and farmers as reservists—rather like the ter- 
ritorial army. How to achieve this end ? What sorts 
of land deteriorate with disuse—into bracken and scrub, 
or sand-dune, or sour marsh ? Which actually benefit 
by under-use, and what kinds of aid favour the main- 
tenance, as a readily usable reserve, of each ? What 
investment in equipment and stock makes the best sense 
in terms of wartime potential ? The genuine strategic 
argument, in fact, has little in common with the 
camouflage version. And it has never been soberly 
worked out. 


M= the same can be said of the economic argument 
concerning the terms of trade and the balance 
of payments. The short-term balance-of-payments 
argument—which implies that {1,400 million of home 
food production represents £1,400 million of gross 
saving in food imports, and thus saves the balance of 
payments from being in £1,400 million worth of mess 
—is terribly feeble ; its survival even as camouflage is a 
discredit to the national intelligence. To turn a pound’s 
worth of imported feeding-stuffs and domestic labour 
and capital into ten shillings worth of milk, eggs 
or bacon, burdening the export industries to meet 
the difference and hurting their customers at the same 
time, may in very special circumstances be a necessary 
counsel of despair. It cannot possibly bé a sound per- 
manent policy. 

The long-run terms-of-trade version deserves more 
attention. The extreme version of this argument, which 
deduces the prospect of near-famine food prices from 
the Malthusian arithmetic of world acreage and world 
numbers, has taken a fearful beating since its heyday 
just after the war. The terms of trade have obstinately 
refused to conform to Malthusian logic. Most people 
would agree that there have been three reasons: 


(1) Hunger in Asia or elsewhere may well trouble our 
conscience and our’ peace, but if the hungry have no 
means of raising their bid for food their need cannot in 
itself swing food prices aaginst us. 

(2) For political reasons, governments in every advanced 
country have kept more farmers on the land than are 
economically needed, thus artificially boosting the supply 
(and depressing the price) of food available on world 
markets. 
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(3) Better techniques—in the shape-of improved ferti- 
lisers, pesticides, food strains, agricultural husbandry— 
have increased potential yields per acre everywhere, and 
in at least some areas hitherto backward farmers have 
recently been much more ready to improve their efficiency 
than the pessimists had expected. 


One must expect that the educational revolution among 
backward farmers (and the invention of remarkable new 
fertilisers) will go on ; indeed it could conceivably go on 
at a pace which would override even the gloomiest 
Malthusian calculations of the growth of world popula- 
tion to be expected in this century. 

Hope, however, is not certainty. Also, the extreme 
subsidising of agriculture in the advanced countries now 
shows some: small signs of diminution. Also, the poorer 
countries can be expected to eat more as they get richer ; 
a major question here will be at what stage Asian 
countries will turn over to becoming major consumers 
of livestock products, especially meat (even Japan has 
not done so yet). Finally, many underdeveloped 
countries, whether getting richer or not, are bent on 
industrialisation ; and success in this policy is liable 
(as, for example, in the case of Argentine beef) to affect 
world production from the side of supply as well as that 
of demand. All told there is, therefore, a reasonable case 
for arguing that in twenty or thirty years’ time world 
food prices might be considerably higher relative to 
industrial prices, than they are now. 

But although this prospect, like the chance of war, may 
be held to justify a “retainer ” to the home producers— 
who, however badly their skill and equipment may be 
needed later, cannot wait indefinitely for the upswing— 
it is far from justifying indiscriminate support to high- 


‘cost high farming. For one thing, such support does 


everything to prod into equally high-cost industrialisa- 
tion even those primary producing countries which have 
natural advantages as agricultural producers ; it may be 
sensible to support British farms on the assumption that 
some much less economic American farms may eventu- 
ally be allowed to die, but it cannot be wise to support 
them to an extent which causes much more efficient 
New Zealand farms to be squeezed out of production. 
For another, if British farmers are forced also to be 
keen businessmen, with abilities whetted by com- 
petition, they will be much more capable of responding 
to a shift of commercial advantage, if and when it comes, 
than would economic automatons who had been 
insulated from every vicissitude except the weather. 


A VERY different kind of camouflage is the argument 
from social and aesthetic values. Among these 
imponderables, economic calculation finds no sure foot- 
hold. Still, one may start from the fairly safe proposition 
that most citizens, urban as well as rural, value the 
countryside. How far their attachment is a picture-post- 
card sentimentality, how far the expression of an 
Antaeus-like human need for contact (even at -one 


émove) with the earth and its processes, how far a 
_ Mere straightforward liking for elbow-room and clean 
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air, need not be discussed. But it would be unrealistic 
to deny its existence merely because it cannot be grati- 
fied by purchases across a counter at a price reckoned 
in the gross national product. From concern with the 
countryside to solicitude for farmers is regarded by 
some people as a short and natural step. The farmer’s 
activities have made, shaped and still sustain rural 
Britain. He is its custodian, worthy of his hire ; if the 
hire is insufficient and the custody fails, it will perish. 

_ This is extremely thin. Apart from the fact that 
intensively farmed land yields much less freedom and 
breathing space (and, many people would say, less 
beauty) than rough pastyre, downland or wilderness, 
support for farming does little to prevent subtopian 
and industrial encroachment ; when any farmer, whose 
land is handy to a town and suitable for building, finds 
it profitable to sell out, he does so. Any per- 
manent safeguard must be sought right outside the 
market, in town and country planning—which, so far 
from raising the farmer’s income, freezes one of his 
assets. 


7" last camouflage-screen is the most nebulous of 

all; it is the social argument for preserving not the 
land but the farmer himself, and especially the small 
farmer. In its crudest form, this is simply the claim to 
that Right to Stay Put which is invoked at one time or 
another by practically every occupational group. “It 
is morally wrong that we should have to move, and if 
any of us are in fact moving (if there is a ‘ drift from the 
land”) this proves that we are being badly treated.” 
Except for believers in a system of hereditary castes 
this outright immobilisme condemns itself. 

Nevertheless, realism does demand that the farmer 
be recognised as something ,of a special case. It 
genuinely is harder for him to “move” —not only 
economically out of his occupation but physically out of 
his home and socially into a radically different environ- 
ment—than for an industrial worker or manager to 
change his trade. This recognition does not involve 
accepting such unverifiable judgments as that a 
“healthy ” society needs a large number of farmers, or 
that there is a mystical superiority about the farmer’s 
way of life, entitling him to preservation on the same 
footing as a religious foundation or a-national monu- 
ment. It does demand, in a society having some sense 
of mutual responsibility, that by one shock-absorbing 
device or another this especially difficult transition 
should be made as little disruptive as possible. 

The cynic-proof residue of justifiable aid to agricul- 
ture thus reduces itself to two main kinds 

(a) a retainer, suitable in total and in kind, to the farmer 

as reservist ; and 

(b) a measure of relief to the farmer as victim of his 

nt intimate commitment to a particular liveli- 


An enti next week will examine the present volume 
and types of aid and consider how economists—if not 
politicians up against the realities of the electoral 
bargain—might wish to modify them. 
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TOWARDS THE NINETEEN-SIXTIES—V 
—————— 


China Stands Up 


In the decade since the communists took control China’s aspirations to become a world power 
have grown rapidly towards reality. The fifth article tn thts sertes on the international outlook 
assesses the Chinese advance and the further tensions it ts likely to create. 


HINA is a restless, dissatisfied and aspiring power ; 
it is not yet a great and independent one. The 
tensions and inhibitions that China now causes 

in international politics belong to the existing struggle 
between the Soviet Union and the United States, in 
which Chinese policy cannot pretend to be decisive. 
China can pull the two world powers into the hostile 
postures of a major crisis, as it did in August by reopen- 
ing the bombardment of Quemoy. But it is not strong 
enough to ensure that these crises can be exploited to 
the full Chinese advantage or even conducted on the 
communist side as China itself wishes. 

Despite the Quemoy emergency, China does not yet 
seem to have wormed nuclear weapons out of Mr 
Khrushchev ; Mr Khrushchev prefers to speak of a zone 
free of nuclear weapons in the eastern Pacific. Nor has 
Chinese pressure evidently reduced the United States 
political commitment to General Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa. China can no more act alone in the world 
than Britain, the power it is already specifically trying 
to overtake in heavy industrial capacity. Both have 
weighty claims to allied consultation ; both have inde- 
pendent failures to record. But the China of. 650 
millions is am emergent power, developing at an 
unparalleled pace. In a decade it may have the strength 
to prosecute its own policy within the existing inter- 
national system. In another two, depending on United 
States and Soviet progress, it may be able to upset the 
system altogether. 

Since the consummation of its communist revolution 
in 1949, China has fought a United Nations coalition 
to a standstill in Korea. Its revolutionary pressure has 
been felt increasingly throughout South East Asia, com- 
pelling the creation of a nebulous western-sponsored 
defence system under the Manila treaty and more pur- 
poseful western action locally, principally in hastening 
independence for Malaya. It has, in two major crises, 
squared up to the United States aero-naval strength in 
the Formosa Strait. The Chinese strategists have not 
convinced Asian opinion that the United States is a 
paper tiger ; yet they have seemed to defy American 
power and get away with it. 

China, even the backward China of the nineteen- 
fifties, has presented the cold-war world with a more 
determined and sustained challenge to its immobility 
than the two great powers’ own confrontations over 
Germany and the Middle-East have so far done. But 
China has not done this entirely by, or for, itself. Its 
strength still depends on Soviet assistance. Its rulers’ 
differences with the Soviet leadership have been more 


than comradely tiffs, and with each year that passes the 
quarrels are likely to deepen into distrust ; yet within 
the present international system their significance is 
minimal. It did not need Mr Chou En-lai’s address to 
the 21st Soviet party congress to show the west that if 
Sino-Soviet relations have their nuances they are based 
on a self-evident solidarity. This has been emphasised 
this month by a new economic agreement increasing 
Soviet aid to Chinese industry for the next eight years. 


HINA’S major preoccupation is to hoist itself, in the 
shortest time, into the seats of the mighty, to 
possess the heavy industry, the nuclear potential and the 
military strength of a world power. To do this it 
requires, simply and urgently, the cold war to continue, 
the tensions to persist, the crises to drag on, so that the 
Soviet Union will instinctively be aware of China, 
instinctively need it and answer its demands on Soviet 
capital and production. It is conceivable that, pushed to 
the wall, China would even prefer the disaster of a 
general nuclear war, which part of its vast population 
could hope to survive, to the ending of the present east- 


west rivalry. It would, its leaders reckon, have less to 


lose from the catastrophe than any other state. 

For Peking—as for the present governments in Paris 
and Bonn—the most dangerous diplomatic development 
of all would be the start of straight horse-trading 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, after 
which Mr Khrushchev could really go in for consumer 
goods. If there is a long-term plan in Peking it is to 
delay the unlikely rapprochement between its great ally 
and enemy until Chinese power is sufficient to stand 
up to both. 

There is still a very long way to go before China can 
do this. Had it riot been for last year’s spurt in steel 
and coal production, concentrated in the last, hectic 
five months, and the bumper grain harvest, China’s 
bootstrap effort would have seemed to have been a task 
of generations. The new statistical crop allows, and is 
certainly meant to inspire, more optimism ; perhaps 
Chinese statistics are still in the state Mr Khrushchev 
says the Soviet ones were in in 1952. Even so, the 
exertions have been herculean, and the present planned 
progress “ by leaps and bounds” calls for still more. 
Steel production is to rise from 11 million tons last year 
to 18 million this year, within striking distance of 
Britain’s current output of 19.6 million at less than full 
capacity. Coal production has soared past Britain’s to 
270 million tons, double the 1957 output, and is to be 
stepped up to 380 million this year. China’s cotton 
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textile output also overtook Britain’s last year.. The rate 
of advance is impressive, even if, for a nation of 650 
million, British production is not, in absolute terms, an 
enviable standard. 

But the noise of gongs and firecrackers, with which 
last year’s successes were officially greeted, has been 
understandably swelled by popular enthusiasm. China 
has even begun to build its own aircraft and steamships ; 
and its first atomic reactor and cyclotron, installed by 
Soviet experts, started up in September. These are 
international status symbols. But the effort has left the 
economy strained and gasping for breath. There are 
signs of transport dislocation which threatened the cities 
with food shortages at the end of the year. Chinese 
exports have been below standard, badly packed and 
shipped after contract dates. The coal drive has been 
followed by strict warnings against neglected main- 
tenance work in the pits. Even the steel triumph, four- 
fifths of which is attributed to the big enterprises, has 
ended in admissions that steel-rolling capacity has failed 
to cope with the rate of smelting. 


HE countryside and its 500 million peasants have 
a basic part to play. Last year’s grain harvest of 
375 million tons was good enough to allow the regime 
to claim that China had at last broken out of the iron 
law under which crop yields would be gobbled up by 
population increases. The new belief is that “ the soil 
will yield in proportion to man’s audacity.” This year 
the grain harvest is to be boosted to 525 million tons. 
Improved techniques like deep ploughing, formidable 
use of fertilisers and new seed strains are said to have 
done the trick. Intensive cultivation under official 
urgings to “ turn the whole land into a garden ” is now 
acclaimed as China’s alternative to farm mechanisation. 
At the same time, the rationalisation of peasant plots 
and work teams has released manpower for local indus- 
tries, particularly for the iron and steel drives in the 
countryside. Although this rural steel output can rarely 
be a finished product, it is good enough for turning out 
the farm implements that otherwise would have added 
to the burdens of the iron and steel industry and the 
transport system. 

Central control over the peasant masses, allowing 
flexibility in local switches from the land to light 
industry and back again at harvest, is based on the 
commune system. Although there are indications that 
the popular growth of the communes, which were only 
started experimentally last April, may have caught the 
regime partially unprepared, the idea serves its pur- 
poses admirably. The transfer to the communes of the 
local credit and commercial bodies in the countryside 
is meant to “result in the strengthening of planned 
control and control of the market by the state.” The 
population drift to the towns is being stemmed. 
Discipline is reinforced by the mass militia movement. 

It may not have been by chance that the bombard- 
ment of Quemoy began in the month that the forma- 
tion of communes was at its peak. It is admitted that 
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the communes have needed widespread readjustment 
and reorganisation this winter ; praise for the local blast 
furnaces is dying away. The regime has insisted on the 
development of the wages system in the countryside, 
playing down the food distribution idea ; it has spoken 
reassuringly of the retention of such personal belong- 
ings, including savings deposits and remittances sent 
by relatives overseas, as a middle or poor peasant is ever 
likely to have had. Above all, the commune has been 
presented as the means of women’s final emancipation 
from their age-old domestic servitude. For them the 
“great collective family ” with its canteens and creches 
has its own advantages. 

But the party has got itself into an ideological muddle 
over the communes, which does not yet seem to be fully 
resolved. There is still much to be learned about the 
central committee session at Wuhan from November 
28th to December roth last year. The details that have 
come out are intriguing. Left-wing elements, unnamed, 
were rebuked in Stalin’s words as “‘ dizzy with success.” 


_Some had contended that under the commune system 


the party itself could wither away ; some, apparently, 
wanted to give the militias a political part to play. The 
commune idea, which had been boosted in September 
as bringing full communism much closer than the 
“remote future,” was devalued into a necessary stage 
in building socialism. The party has stopped talking, 
if not thinking, of heady political theory. It now seems 
to accept the Russian standpoint that communism will 
not be possible without a sound industrial base and an 
abundance of goods. 

The responsibility of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Mr Liu Shao-chi for all this is impossible to assess. 
So is that of Mr Khrushchev. What emerged from the 
Soviet party congress—at which Mr Khrushchev 
criticised those who “hurriedly and rashly carry out 
what is immature ”—is that the Chinese have fallen 
into line, but that they are to be allowed some devia- 
tions in method. These are the opposite of the capitalist 
deviations of the Jugoslavs ; Moscow and Peking are 
at one in castigating Marshal Tito. Since the shocks 
of the “ blooming and contending ” period the Chinese 
have appeared as the sternest opponents of east 
European revisionism. 


C= first concern is at home, and its foreign 
policy, particularly the pressure it exerts against 
Formosa and in South East Asia, may be expected to 
reflect its internal strains and difficulties—to which 
Tibetan nationalism still adds its problems. China 
believes that Formosa must eventually be pulled into 
its orbit, as the island has responded to the mainland’s 
attraction in the past. In the meantime, Peking will 
take advantage of the exposed American position and 
of western uncertainties whenever it sees fit. Its com- 
mercial influence in southern Asia is now strictly 
limited, but it will grow. It sees the’ overseas Chinese 
communities as a future trump card in the politics of 
Malaya and Siam. Its present quest for world status 
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it already has trade ties with Middle East countries 
like Egypt, Iraq and Yemen. Its stake in the cold war 
may have prompted the recognition of the Algerian 
government-in-exile, which the Soviet Union has 
refused to do. 

These signs of independence will grow. The choice 
before the West may be whether it should try, within 
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has led it to claim consideration in discussing Germany’s : 
future (China is associated with the Warsaw pact) and_ 


the strict limits it has for manoeuvre, to reduce China’s 
diplomatic reliance on Moscow by such steps as 
admitting it to the United Nations, or whether its best 
course, in the long run, is to attempt some modus 
vivendi with Mr Khrushchev whereby the Soviet 
interest in restraining the Chinese mammoth is 
reinforced. The choice is still theoretical and hypo- 
thetical. Yet, as China comes to stand on its own feet, 
the moment of decision draws nearer. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








Cyprus Agreement Signed 


HE smiling faces that emerged from Lancaster House 

late on Thursday afternoon announced that the work 
that the Greeks and Turks began in Zurich last week had 
ended in success. Although Cyprus itself—and the silent 
Colonel Grivas—has still to uphold the terms to which 
Archbishop Makarios and Dr Kutchuk have agreed, hopes 
that the dust has at last settled seem to be justified. The 
participants in the London talks have taken the sensible 
line that the Zurich compromise could not be upset ; if 
Archbishop Makarios had his doubts at one stage he has 
professed himself to be happy at the outcome. The courage 
shown by the Greek government delegates has plainly con- 
tributed greatly to the result. British concern to secure 
continued safe and guaranteed control over this country’s 
bases in Cyprus has been fully. recognised. 

The detailed terms of the settlement will not be known 
until Monday, but Sir Hugh Foot—who has special reason 
for personal satisfaction with this success—now has a 
directive for putting the island’s affairs in order and taking 
the first steps in what may still prove to be the difficult task 
of persuading Greek and Turkish Cypriots to live in amity 
while personal memories of terrorism are still strong. 
Archbishop Makarios himself has been apparently not so 
concerned about the position of the British bases as about 
the rights of all three protecting powers, Greece, Turkey 
and Britain, to interfere in the island’s affairs, and about 
various provisions designed to protect the rights and 
position of the Turkish minority. But he and his advisers 
have realised that peace and stability are what the ordinary 
Cypriot wants above all else. 


Tories Make Peace 


HROUGHOUT this week most Tory MPs seem to have 

been deciding to accept any agreement on Cyprus with 
slightly disguised relief. Right-wing Tory opinion, which 
characterises any settlement reached after a period of force as 
a “ scuttle,” is something which most Tory backbenchers do 
not share but of which, since the Suez episode, they have 
been vaguely afraid ; it is often not clear, even to them- 


selves, whether they are afraid of having some Major Grant 


run after them in their constituencies or whether they are 
shying away from some more personal fear of showing 
“softness.” The agreement between Greeks and Turks at 
Zurich had followed closely on Mr Macmillan’s decision 
to go on the electorally popular visit to Moscow, which 
some backbenchers secretly suspect might also be “ rather 
soft.” The first orthodox Conservative back bench 
reaction was therefore to pay genuine respect to the efforts 
of the Greek and Turkish prime ministers, but to mutter 
cautiously for the record that a “firm line” would have 
to be maintained by Britain. Lobby correspondents took 
note of these mutterings listened to the louder complaints 
of the handful of real right-wingers, and wrote (probably 
wrongly) that a major “ Tory revolt ” seemed to be brewing. 

In fact, most Tories at this time seemed to be seeking for 
some vague portmanteau phrase about which to make a 
mild demonstration—and then to be reassured about it. The 
phrase which was eventually accepted as satisfactory was 
“ sovereignty over the base,” a term to which probably not 
one out of ten Tory members could originally give any clear 
meaning (although genuine right-wingers have since sought 
to define and re-define it). On Thursday of last week, in 
response to a prepared question, Mr Selwyn Lloyd said that 
this sovereignty would certainly be maintained, and loud 
rang the Tory cheers. Admittedly, nobody had told the 
Tories at this time that the negotiations would involve a 
visit to Londor. by Archbishop Makarios. The archbishop’s 
attitude from the beginning was undoubtedly very hard to 
bear. Carrying his gold-topped mace, he told the airport 
crowd on his arrival that he was seeking a settlement 
under God ; this last was blasphemy, for every right-wing 
Tory. knows that the only deity who plays any part in 
colonial affairs is the one invented by Kipling. 

It says a great deal for the present triumph of sense over 
sensitiveness in the Tory party that no backbencher’s speech 
over the weekend hit out at the Makarios visit. As 
Thursday’s debate in the Commons opened, it was inevitable 
that some bitter words would be spoken, but it was not 
clear where any revolting Tories could find a leader. So 
far, even Lord Salisbury has been turning over quite silently 
in his political grave. 
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MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Tables and Bears 


IRST reports of the arrangements for the Primos: 
F ‘Minister’s ten days in Russia gave the impression that 
less than two days would be available for any serious dis- 
cussion. The Soviet government seemed more concerned” 


to whisk its visitor round an impressive array of sights and 
demonstrations than to talk to him. It suggested trips to 
Stalingrad, Leningrad and Kiev and to institutions in and 
around Moscow, banquets, parades and theatre galas ; there 
was even talk of a bear hunt. But the British officials in- 
volved in shaping the programme argued politely but firmly 
that Mr Macmillan was less interested in bagging a bearskin 
than in getting his feet under a table for talks. After the 
hard haggling that seems inevitable in all such dealings 
with the Russians, it now seems that Stalingrad and the 
bears are both off the menu, and that the provincial tour 
will occupy at most four days. “About four days should 


be available for formal ‘and informal talks in various guises ; * - 


and the Foreign Office team that is accompanying the Prime 
Minister to Moscow is evidently capable of manning a 
whole set of specialist sub-committees on topics ranging 
from disarmament to educational exchanges, if the Russians 
prove co-operative. 


It remains to be seen how far the Soviet government will 


go towards allowing any real lowering of mental barriers. 
Personal representations by Mr Selwyn Lloyd were needed 
to get the Russians to issue, at the last moment, visas for 
the press correspondents (who seem to number 70 or 80) 
going from London to Moscow for the visit. The Soviet 
censorship of outgoing news is reported to be temporarily 
lifted, but it is hard to say in advance what this will mean 
in practice, as the Soviet authorities never actually admit 
that any censorship exists. And one is inclined to doubt 
whether the Soviet press will give the Prime Minister’s 
statements during his visit the kind of unexpurgated cover- 
_ age that Mr Mikoyan recently got in the American press. 
There are hopes, however, that Mr Macmillan will be able 
to speak to a Soviet television and radio audience. If he 
does, it will be a pity if he is allowed only a set speech. 
The cut and thrust of. an interview, or a televised press 
conference, would be more illuminating—and would be 
vastly appreciated by the Russian public, which has never 
been allowed anything of the kind. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


No Mammoths in Sight 


LTHOUGH the Board of Trade will be represented in 
the party that is accompanying the Prime Minister to 
Russia, hopes of any considerable increase in the scale of 
Russo-British trade are not exactly high. During their 
visits to this country in 1956, Mr Malenkov, Mr Bulganin 
and Mr Khrushchev successively dangled long shopping 
lists in front of British noses, and then snatched them 
away, saying that Britain must first of all lift governmental 
control over trade with the Soviet block. An analysis of 
the list showed that a good half of the items allegedly 
wanted by Russia were not in fact embargoed under the 
_. western allies’ agreements at that time ; and since then the 


- policemen to clear their names. 
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controls have been greatly eased, ‘but no mammoth orders 


__ have come crashing in from Moscow.. There is some doubt 


about-how,. if they did come in, they: would be paid for 
by the Russians, who have lately been inquiring for- credits. 
In recent years they have held down the total of their direct 
purchases from Britain to well. below the level of their own 
earnings from direct sales to this country. . 

The Soviet preference for keeping individual foreign 
trade accounts ‘balanced as tidily as possible (which in part 
simply reflects over-rigid departmental bureaucracy) is a 
damper on hopes of any considerable trade expansion, for 
Soviet agencies have been finding it hard to offer British 
customers goods of competitive quality and price. On: the 
British side, a further obstacle is the understandable reluc- 
tance of manufacturers to sell small numbers of machines 
and devices which, bitter experience has taught them, are 
liable to be shamelessly copied by the Russians and never 
bought again. Finally, there is Moscow’s insistence on 
bottlenecking all contact through its heavily-clogged and 
often obstructive “chief administrations” ; for a British 
salesman to get through direct to a Soviet concern which 
actually has a use for his product is usually as difficult 
as it is fruitful.. Mr Macmillan and his party may bag the 


- Odd bear or two during their reconnaissance of trading 


prospects, but they could hunt deep into Siberia without 
ever getting a commercial mammoth in their sights. 


THE-WATERS CASE 


Unavoidable Tribunal 


ESPITE Mr Reginald Paget’s pungently expressed 
misgivings about the recourse to a tribunal in the 
Waters case it is hard to disagree with Mr Leslie Hale, 
another old foe of tribunals, that the Prime Minister had 
no other choice. The two policemen in Thurso, who are 
alleged to have beaten up the fifteen-year-old John Waters, 
have in fact been “ charged at the bar of: public. opinion.” 
It can be a desperately unfair bar, and nobody suggests that 
they should be prosecuted simply because of a public outcry 
which is based on incomplete knowledge of the facts ; given 
this, a tribunal offers the best chance still open to the 
A select committee of the 
House of Commons would be a much less desirable court, 
as some people’s experience before the select committee on 
privileges has shown. 

The Prime Minister has very properly agreed that a 
lawyer other than the Lord Advocate (the Scottish equiva- 
lent of the Attorney General) should present the evidence. 
What is not so certain is whether he has asked the 
tribunal the right questions. It is to inquire into 
the allegation that Waters was assaulted and into 
the action taken by the Caithness police. But in Scotland 
it is the Procurator Fiscal who, rather like the old 
grand jury, decides whether to bring a prosecution, not 
the police. Surely the tribunal should be asked to find 
out why the Procurator Fiscal decided not to prosecute 
the policemen and why, when the local MP, Sir David 
Robertson, raised the matter with the Lord Advocate he 
confirmed that decision? Admittedly the Prime Minister 
has a strong point when he argues that a Law Officer ought 
not normally to be expected to justify in detail the use of 
his quasi-judicial functions. Everybody must hope that 
the evidence before the tribunal will show that the Lord 
Advocate’s decision was right. But, now that these allega- 
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Supreme jet comfort all over the world 


ONLY BOAC offers you the wonderful speed and comfort of jet travel to 
destinations all over the world! 


BOAC’s incomparable Comet ¢ jetliners are already in regular service 
between London and the U.S.A. and Canada. Very soon they will also be ALL OVER THE WORLD 
flying between Britain and the Far East, BOAC’s magnificent jet-prop 
Britannias serve major destinations on all 6 continents. Soon these Britannia 
routes will be extended across the Pacific between Tokyo dnd San Francisco 
. .. thus offering you round-the-world jet travel by BOAC! 
Wherever your destination, you'll be treated to that blend of comfort, good 
food and personal service for which BOAC is world-famous. No other airline 
offers you value such as this. Book BOAC every time! 
For full details of BOAC’s world-wide routes and de Luxe, First Class, 


Tourist and Economy Class services, consult your local BOAC Appointed TAKES GOooD CARE OF You 
Travel Agent or any BOAC office. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS, §8.A.A., C.A.A. AND TEAB 
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tions have been sent flying about, by far the most dangerous ~- there is nothing whatever to be said for announcing a plan 


of them is the suggestion that authority may have covered 
up for the policemen ; to probe that shadowy allegation is 
nationally much more important than to inquire whether 
the local policemen were rough. It is to be hoped that 
the tribunal will interpret its mandate sufficiently broadly 
to provide the country and the House with the opportunity 
to pass informed judgment on the official conduct of the 
Lord Advocate, not only on that of the Caithness police. 


RATING REVALUATION 


An Unwise Reprieve 


HE Government’s decision to postpone from 1961 to 
— 1963 the next valuation of property for rating carries 
a definite whiff of political cowardice. At present houses 
are assessed for rates on 1939 rental values, although com- 
mercial and industrial properties are already assessed at 
current (or rather 1956) values. The main purpose of the 
new valuation would be to rate houses according to current 
rental values as well. To be ready on time (i.e., by 1961), the 
business of revaluation would need to be started this year. 
The Minister has now stated that this year is too soon after 
the decontrol of several hundred thousand houses under the 
Rent Act to get a fair picture of current house rents. One 
trouble about this argument is that it might be extended 
indefinitely. More than four million working class houses 
still remain controlled. Although it hates to be reminded 
of the fact, the Government (if it stays in office) should 
certainly be hoping to decontrol a further batch of these 
houses in the next few years. That could provide an occasion 
or pretext for further delay in rating revaluation. The 
cynical may also reflect that if valuers can still perform the 


contortions necessary to refer everything to a 1939 basis, ~ 


they could surely apply equal ingenuity to the detection of 
current values. 

Before the war, rating valuations were continually being 
twisted and shelved because of political fears that their 
results would be unpopular ; these distortions and delays had 
serious effects on local government finance and efficiency. 
It happens that the process of valuation was due to begin 
this year at a time when there is heavy political pressure 
on the Government to “encourage ” houseownership (for a 
comment on the current campaign to “ abolish the Schedule 
A” tax, see page 713). There is a great deal of muddle 
about how far rating revaluation would in fact penalise 
householders. It is true that the new valuations would 
double or treble the rateable value of most dwellings, but of 
course it would not lead to a doubling or trebling of the 
rates which houseowners have to pay ; all that would happen 
would be a small shift in the burden to them from the 
shoulders of owners of commercial and industrial properties, 
which are assessed at current values already. Moreover the 
effects even of this change could (and should) be sub- 
stantially offset by withdrawing the 50 per cent and 20 per 
cent rating rebates which industrialists and shopkeepers 
at present enjoy. The net effect for householders as a class 
would probably be a modest rather than a large increase in 
their share of the rate load. 

Is this prospect too frightening for the Government to 
contemplate ? If so, it ought to revamp the whole basis of 
local taxation so that it becomes more acceptable and elastic. 
For this course there is much to be said, and Mr Brooke 
has some expert suggestions to hand to help him. But 


for making rating as consistent and rational as its present 
basis permits, and then running away from it. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Murky Patches 


M* ORMSBY-GORE’S statements in the Commons on 
Wednesday showed how little ground the Russians 
have yielded since the Geneva talks about halting nuclear 
tests began nearly four months ago. On the crucial 
question of the staffing of control posts and investigating 
missions, Mr Tsarapkin is still insisting that the actual staff 
must consist of nationals of the country concerned. In 
other words, “ effective international inspection” of any 
suspicious signs that Russia might be secretly testing 
nuclear weapons would be left to the Russians themselves. 
Mr Tsarapkin has now, reluctantly and after weeks of hard 
going, been kind enough to concede that up to five foreign 
“observers” might be attached to each monitoring post, 
provided they do not have any part in its work. This is 
obviously sheer moonshine, Equally obviously, the Russians 
are taking care to keep the door ever so slightly ajar. 

Mr Ormsby-Gore and his American colleague at Geneva, 
Mr Wadsworth, have been as patient as they have been 
persevering. Their present proposal about staffing posts 
and missions is that each should be manned half by “ the 
other side ” (ie. Americans and British at posts in Russia, 
and vice versa) and half by nationals of signatory countries 
other than the three nuclear powers, and that the host 
nation could attach as many of its own observers as it likes. 
Thus the participation of, say, Indians and Swedes would 
guarantee Russia against the highly hypothetical risk of 
British or American staff raising false alarms—a risk which 
Mr Tsarapkin has very belatedly discovered, and which is 
now his sole flimsy excuse for rejecting effective inter- 
national staffing. The real reason for this rejection is 
evidently instinctive Russian horror at the idea of submitting 
to any inspection at all, despite Mr Khrushchev’s repeated 
promises to do so. : 

This is one shadowy, and self-contradictory, corner of 
the Soviet mind on which Mr Macmillan’s trip to Moscow 
may shed a little more useful light. Other murky patches 
in the field of disarmament which call for inquiry and 
illumination were discussed in The Economist of January 
3rd. Does Mr Khrushchev stand by his demand for total 
destruction of stocks of nuclear weapons, or by his admission 
(repeated as: recently as last December, in his interview 
with the Noel-Bakers) that this is not possible ? And, in 
the light of the Geneva talks, what sort of “ effective 
international inspection” have the Russians in mind for 
more general disarmament programmes—-or, for that 
matter, for the new version of the Rapacki plan ? 


TUNISIA 


Shades of Sakiet 


UNISIA’S new quarrel with France (described in a 
despatch from Tunis on page 695) has produced a 
curious offer from President Bourguiba. He said on Tuesday 
that France could retain its naval base at Bizerta if, in 
return, it agreed to give the Algerian people their freedom, 
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M. Bourguiba cannot entertain the idea that his offer will 
find any takers in Paris. What remains to be seen is whether 
he seriously means to push his claim to Bizerta and to a 
frontier rectification in the south as part and parcel of the 
present crisis. So far he has been sensibly restrained, and 
M. Debré, too, free from parliamentary pressure, has been 
coolheaded. But Tunisian assertions of machine-gunning 
by French planes, and French disquiet at the suicide of 
one of the French officials held by the Tunisian police on a 
spying charge, have added to the existing tension. In such 
an atmosphere it seems unlikely that M. Bourguiba’s earlier 
suggestion of a personal meeting with President de Gaulle 
can be realised. 

Bad relations between Tunis and Paris have been exploited 
by the Algerian rebels in the past, and Algerian demands 
caused by the lack of equipment now being felt by the FLN 
forces in the field—which has already prompted the latest 
assaults on the Morice line by Algerian rebels from Tunisia 
—could conceivably push M. Bourguiba into an unpleasant 
choice between France and the rebels. At the same time, 
M. Bidault and the right-wing press in Paris seem to have 
been encouraged—as before the Sakiet bombing last year— 
to talk loudly once more of teaching the Tunisians a lesson. 
The turn of events after the momentary relaxation of tension 
caused by General de Gaulle’s agreement to withdraw 
French troops from Tunisia last June has become increas- 
ingly dangerous. These crises are likely to continue as long 
as the Algerian war drags on. 


NIGHT BAKING 


A Crust for the Small Baker 


R GOODHART’S private member’s bill to amend the 1954 
; M Baking Industry (Hours of Work) Act, 1954, got 
through its second reading only after a mauling. The 
trade union MPs turned out in force to fight on an issue 
which they felt (in Mr Pannell’s words) had “ something 
of the mystique associated with the Truck Acts, some of 
the mystique associated with child labour in the Industrial 
Revolution.” Indeed, some of them are no doubt displeased 
that so many of their colleagues took their usual Friday 
holiday from the House, so that only 114 Labour MPs 
mustered to vote against the bill, while 125 Tories were 
there to vote for it. 

The 1954 Baking Act required a bakery either to operate 
a shift system that would enable workers to alternate 
between night and day shifts (which a big firm can easily do) 
or to decide to become solely a day bakery (in which case 
bread must be baked either after 5 a.m. on the day of deli- 
very or before 10 p.m. on the previous evening). From this 
act, hardship arises in two ways: there is the small master 
baker who cannot do all the night work himself and wants a 
man to do night work with him, and the small master baker 
who can manage even under the act most of the year, but 
not during a rush period (e.g. in the holiday season at a 
seaside resort). The bill proposes that in such special cir- 
cumstances small bakers, employing five or fewer workers, 
could ask the minister to grant exemption from these provi- 
‘sions of the act. 

The trade union argument, shorn of rhodomontade, is 
twofold. First, the 1954 Act provided a four-year stay of 
execution during which bakers were to make arrangements 

_ 10 meet its provisions (for example by training confectioners 
to become bakers); their failure to do so, say the unions, is 
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no reason to go back on the act after 14 months’ working. 
The second (and more important) argument is that Section 
9 of the 1954 Act did lay down a procedure under which 
bakers could get exemptions: if a blanket agreement could 
be reached between the bakery workers union and the master 
bakers’ association, then the union could negotiate with 
individual employers about possible exemptions, and the 
minister could approve these. In Scotland a blanket agree- 
ment of this sort is in operation, but in England and Wales 
the union and the small master bakers (as distinct from the 
big plant bakers) have failed to agree ; the union says that 
this is all the master bakers’ fault, and that to pass Mr 
Goodhart’s bill would be to go behind the back of the 
trade union movement. Their point is somewhat weakened 
by Mr Goodhart’s statistic that only 10 per cent of the 
operatives in the small bakeries belong to the union anyway, 
while the association of small master bakers, on its side, is 
not, (thank goodness) “exactly a monolithic pillar of 
strength.” Although the Government itself is plainly not 
too keen on annoying the trade union movement on this 
relatively minor matter, Mr Goodhart should persevere with 
his bill. 


CIVIL SERVICE SALARIES 


Equating with the Outside World 


HEN the Royal Commission drew up salary scales 
for the civil service in July, 1955, it proposed that 
the guiding rule from then on should be fair comparison 
with remuneration in comparable outside jobs. Not sur- 
prisingly this principle, sound enough in theory, has been 
none too easy to interpret in practice. Since then the bulk 
of civil servants, up to and including principals in the 
administrative class, have received three general pay awards 
which have brought their present salaries 14 to 15 per cent 
above the 1955 scales. Outside these central settlements, 
the pay of the top civil servants is reviewed by an advisory 
committee under the chairmanship ef Lord Coleraine ; 
up till last week this committee had effected only relatively 
smal] adjustments since 1955, giving at the most to some 
an extra £200 but nothing at all to those in posts above 
£3,600 a year. Now this committee recommends, as from 
February Ist, all-round increases for higher civil servants 
ranging from £200 to £1,000 a year. 


EXAMPLES OF PROPOSED CHANGES IN SCALES 


(London rates) 
Current Proposed 

Administrative Class: £ £ 

Permanent Secretary to Treasury. . 6,500* 7,500* 

Permanent Secretary. ............ 6,000 7,000 

Deputy Secretary............s. es 4,250 5,000 

Under Secretary ..........eeecee 3,400 3,800 

Assistant Secretary ......eeese oe 2,200-2,700 2,400-3,000 
Other Classes: 

Principal Executive ...........+: 2,400 2,700 

Chief Scientific Officer (and higher 

posts) Reds ca sen mena kls ach > ems 3, ao ,000 a 800 

incipal Medical Officer ......... 


* If two posts, as at present. loci caahiccana Maiieaile eanty £7,000, 
proposed rate is £8,000. 


Right at the top of the hierarchy the two permanent 
secretaries to the Treasury will, if the recommendations are 
accepted, each receive £7,500 a year—the same as a full- 
time member of one of the major public boards (the 
chairman of such a board receives £10,000). It is hard 
to believe that this is flying the flag too high. The total 
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cost of the proposals, together with their effect on com- 
parable grades outside the committee’s scope, will be 
£1,500,000 a year. Admittedly they would raise the 1955 
scales by some 14 to 20 per cent, rather more—before tax 
—than the rise in the rest of the service. But the Coleraine 
committee considers that a further review will be “ un- 
necessary for some time to come.” 

The dignified infrequency of adjustments in top pay 
causes the committee to comment that they should not set 
the pace for salary increases elsewhere. Since, however, 
these salaries are among the few, at this level, that are fixed 
and made public, this advice has not much hope of being 
followed. At the other end of the civil service ladder, the 
principle cf “ equating with outside pay ” has recently been 
put to the test in the clerical grades, after wrangles over 
the interpretation of the findings of the Civil Service Pay 
Research Unit. The tribunal awarded increases for the 
175,000 staff concerned of up to 17 per cent—at a cost 
to the Treasury of about £73 million, instead of the £3 
million it originally offered. A male clerical officer can 
now earn up to £786 ; the Treasury’s offer would have put 
the ceiling at £750, the staff side’s claim at £880. 


PERSIA 


One for the West 


LAIN pro-western words have become rare in the Middle 

East. So entangled in the claims and counter-claims 
of the cold war are most of the peoples of the area that a 
clear statement of intention comes as a shock, bearing with 
it refreshing memories of happier days. 


On February 16th, the Persian foreign minister, Mr Ali | 


Ashgar Hekmat, announced that his government would sign 
a bilateral defence agreement with the United States before 
the Persian New Year, March 21st. This agreement has 
been in the diplomatic mill since last July when, in London, 
Mr Dulles all but joined the Baghdad Pact. It was not 
completed earlier because the Persian government demanded 
wider guarantees than the Americans were prepared to give 
—against trouble from unneighbourly neighbours other than 
Russia, and ‘from internal upheaval. ; 

While the Persians and the Americans were ironing out 
their differences, the Persians had a go at mending their 
northern fences. A Soviet deputy foreign minister arrived 
at Teheran on January 29th to discuss a treaty of non- 
aggression and co-operation. But the Russians’ price for 
friendship was too high. They demanded Persia’s with- 
drawal from the Baghdad Pact and in return apparently 
offered little more than a decent burial for the Soviet- 
Persian treaty of 1921. When the negotiations ended the 
Russians went away muttering about their rights, under the 
1921 treaty, to move troops into Persia if the forces of a 
hostile third party should enter that country. The Russians 
prefer to overlook the fact that before the treaty was signed 
the Persians received a note from the Russian diplomatic 
representative at Teheran explaining that the articles per- 
taining to Russian intervention in Persia concerned only 
cases of danger to Russia from partisans of the Tsarist 
regime, It is now some 37 years since the workers and 
peasants of Russia ceased to be in danger from Tsarists 
hiding in Persia. The 1921 treaty served the purpose for 
which it was made. There is no connection between that 
purpose and the one the Russians claim for it now. 

Pravda has been roused ‘to predict that the Persian 
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government will come to a bad end—look what happened 
in Iraq, it says. The familiar charges of a government’s 
acting against the wishes of the governed are being heard 
once again. The Shah and his government have risked 
their future on alignment with the West. They will also 
have to gamble on broadening the basis of their support 
inside Persia at the expense of the vested interests on which 
they have hitherto relied. It may be easier to get arms and 
money from the West than to convince twenty million 
Persians that the new dawn will appear in that direction. 


APAN AND KOREA 


Who Goes Home? 


HE Japanese and South Koreans, although still breath- 
ing heavily after last week’s slanging match, have 
thought better of coming to blows over the repatriation of 
some of the 600,000 Koreans in Japan. Mr Kishi’s govern- 
ment is anxious to get rid of a body of undesirable aliens, 
as it now calls the Koreans. who arrived in Japan in 
imperial days and who, since the war, have found it hard 
to make a living there. Because many of the Koreans have 
fallen into indigence and crime, and have failed to take the 
legal steps that would have given them permanent resi- 
dence, the idea of sending them home has been taxen up 
with President Rhee in the past, without success. Now 
an unknown number of them—variously put at between 
20,000 and 117,000—are said to be ready to go to North 
Korea, where the communist government, ready to pick up 
a trick, has promised them jobs. When it became plain 
that the Japanese, who all the while have professed humani- 
tarian motives, were in earnest about the return, President 
Rhee promptly went for them. 

On February 12th the South Koreans called off the 
present talks with the Japanese on establishing diplomatic 
relations, severed trade relations and declared that they 
would not release 160 Japanese fishermen now held at 
Pusan for having violated the extensive fishing limits known 
as the Rhee line. Although there was talk of South Korean 
naval vessels being ordered to intercept any Japanese 
repatriation ships going to North Korea, it has so far 
remained just talk. The Japanese have tried to pacify 
President Rhee by asking the International Red Cross to 
help in screening the Koreans to ensure that they do not 
apply for repatriation to the North under duress. American 
diplomacy, alerted and alarmed, is strenuously holding the 
two sides apart. Although the crisis looks like blowing 
over safely, things are still breezy in Seoul. 


IRAQ 
Qasim’s New Ministers 


ENERAL QASIM’S cabinet reshuffle on February 7th 
G narrowed the basis of the Baghdad revolutionary 
government by eliminating ministers representing the Baath 
(socialist) and Istiqlal (conservative) parties. It can be 
argued, however, that party politics never meant much in 
Iraq, where the parties have never been well organised and 
have spent large parts of their lives underground. Their 
fortunes depended more on the influence of a few indivi- 
duals than on broad support from a large number of voters. 
Since the revolution of last July, all parties have been 
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relegated to the limbo of a national front which they were 


ordered to join to prepare for the pure democracy promised 
once the transitional revolutionary period had passed. The 
reconstruction of the cabinet does not necessarily, therefore, 
have the significance in Iraq that it might have in 2 country 
where political. institutions are more established. 

Eight new ministers were appointed, four of them army 
officers who are probably as non-partisan as General Qasim 
proclaims himself to be.: But the four new civilian 
ministers are men of proved ability who. are moderate 
nationalists and more anti-communist than their pre- 
decessors. All of them held important government positions 
before the revolution. 

Hussein Jamil, the new minister of propaganda, once 
accepted the post of minister of justice under Nuri es-Said 
against the wishes of his party, the National Democrats. 
Many people believe that his was the guiding hand of the 
revolution in its early days, but he soon withdrew from the 
scene to become ambassador to India. The new foreign 
minister, Hussein Jawad, was chief of the Iraqi delegation to 
the United Nations before the revolution. He was recalled 
by Nuri for having voted for Greece and against Turkey, 
Iraq’s Baghdad Pact partner, on the Cyprus question. 
Hassan Talabani, a member of the Kurdish aristocracy, is 
the new minister of communications and public works. He 
is said to have governed more provinces of Iraq than any 
other person. Talat Shaibani was director general of the 
federation of industries. under the old regime ; he is now 
minister of development. It is too soon to say that the com- 
munists have been routed in Iraq, but the new appointments 
must give heart to the great majority of Iraqis who are not 
members of that party. 

Baghdad and Cairo radios have, for the moment, stopped 
saying rude things about each other. The initial reaction 
from Cairo to the Iraqi offer of a truce was not encouraging 
but, having got in the last word, the Egyptians have turned 
their attention to the dangers of federation in south Arabia 
and to increased Jewish immigration into Israel. President 
Nasser may discover, after all, that the Iraqis are as Arab 
as he is, even if they insist on being Arab in their own way. 


SCOTTISH. TEACHERS 


Only Graduates Wanted? 


COTLAND suffers from a shortage of teachers in the same 
way as England and Wales ; there are 1,850 unfilled 
vacancies in its state schools at the moment, and the 
shortfall is expected to be around 3,200 by 1961. A special 
Scottish committee has just issued its recommendations 
(Cmnd. 644) on what should be done about it. The com- 
mittee consisted almost entirely of members of the teaching 
profession, and it is not surprising therefore that, while it 
made many sensible recommendations of a minor sort, its 
major recommendations are quite simply that, to meet the 
shortage: (a) pay should be put up ; and (b) no teachers 
of lower academic qualifications should be taken on. 

It is not easy to make direct comparisons between 
Scottish and English conditions. The Scots have a series 
of basic scales with relatively few special allowances, while 
in England there is one basic scale with many special 
allowances ; moreover Scotland boasts of its rule that 
all male teachers i in secondary schools (other than technical 
schools) must be graduates, whereas in England there is no 
such rule and the proportion varies from 80 per cent in 
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"grammar schools’ to half in \other-secondary. schools.» ‘The 
-essence of the Scottish committee’s proposals, however, i 


there should be a general increase in teachers’ pay and a 
sharp increase in differentials. These should be achieved by 
adding over £100 a year to the graduate scale, by vastly 
increasing the (few) Scottish special allowances, and, most 
important of all, by shortening the period in which a teacher 
reaches the top of the scale from about 17 to 10 years. 
This latter change would ultimately cost over £2,500,000 
in Scotland (and probably £20 million. in England). 

This is not quite all that the National Union of Teachers 
is demanding in England, but it would begin to approach 
it ; and teacher for teacher the tendency is for Scottish and 
English pay to approximate. English teachers will therefore 
be watching closely what the Government does about the 
Scottish recommendations. On the Scottish committee 
‘only -one of the local authority representatives ventured 
to dissent ; in a reservation Miss Anderson, from Stirling, 
‘bluntly declared that higher pay would not bring in all 
the graduates needed, and that the right thing to do was 
to close a temporary gap with non-graduates of suitable 
character and maturity. To the outsider, the idea of 
encouraging higher differentials seems to be wise, the 
refusal to countenance any dilution by non-graduates (where 
graduates are not available) to be pigheaded, and the 
general increase proposed in the report to be very expen- 
sive ; the Scottish Office should think twice before wearing 
all parts of the report. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Rhodesian Liberals Re-form 


E liberal forces in Southern and Northern Rhodesia 
have now rallied their scattered forces, and formed a 
new Central Africa Party which will fight the Northern 
Rhodesian territorial elections in less than three weeks’ time. 
Sir John Moffat has resigned his seat as chairman of the 
African Affairs Board in the federal legislature in order tc 
join in this venture with Mr Garfield Todd, who lost both 
his premiership and his seat in Southern Rhodesia las: 
summer. The new party is dedicated to the propositions 
that future policy must remove from each race the fear that 
any single race may dominate the others and that every 
citizen must have the right to progress politically, economic- 
ally and socially, according to his abilities without distinction 


, of colour. 


The party may, with luck, win four seats ; in a divided 
house this might make it important. Its formation is a 
significant development for several reasons. It seems to 
unite all the liberal groups—the Capricornists, the former 
Toddites, and the Federal liberals. It aims to make an appeal 
to moderate Africans—both those who have the vote under 
Northern Rhodesia’s incredibly complicated (and contro- 
versial) new franchise and those who may be elected or 
nominated on other tickets. It suggests that its leaders still 
hope that enough liberalism may survive the growth of 
extremism among black Rhodesians as well as white to make 
such a non-racial party possible. Finally, it clearly amounts 
to a vote by these liberal elements of no confidence in Sir 
Roy Welensky. When Sir Roy won his great victory in the 
federal elections last autumn, the liberals (and particularly 
Mr Todd) decided to hold their hands. They indicated 
that they were waiting to see if the minister, now 
assured of overwhelming support, would stop bidding 
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The Lotus shoe factory at Banbridge. 


You can rent a NEW factory 
FROM 9 PER SQUARE FOOT 


and get the benefit of 
333% GRANTS towards GAPITAL OUTLAY 





Premises ... New modern factories are under 
construction with all services laid on; or can be 
built to order on a site of your own choosing. 
Sizes range from 2,000 to 73,000 sq. ft. Rents 
from 9d. per sq. ft. for the first ten years. Special- 
purpose factories of unlimited size can be 
financed on long repayment terms. 


Labour. . . Three-shift working is possible and 
labour turnover and absenteeism are low. 


GO TO NORTHERN IRELAND — AND GROW 


For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to 
DEPT. E8, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 
13 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Tel.: WHItehall 0651) 


or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


or, if you prefer, to: THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, BELFAST (Tel.: 28271). 


Finance ... Assistance includes an automatic 
annual grant toward the cost of new and second- 
hand equipment and of new buildings. The 
Minister of Commerce announced on February 12 
that the grant rate was being increased from 25% 
to 334%. The present maximum grant is £150,000 
p.a. Alternatively, loans and larger grants are 
available for special projects. 

Success... Over 130 British and American firms 
have set up in Northern Ireland since 1945; and 
many have expanded two and three times. 
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against his right-wing opposition, the Dominion Party, and 
return to liberal policies. Evidently they feel that he has 
not done so. 

A grim outlook faces the little band of liberals. Sir Roy 
has the big white battalions, the power and the press behind 
him. The African nationalists are reacting by becoming 
more extremist every day. In Northern Rhodesia the 
Kaunda party is gaining power in the African Congress and 
is seeking to break Mr Nkumbula (who wants Africans to 
vote in their largest possible force in the coming elections, in- 
stead of relying mainly on action outside the legislature). In 
Nyasaland the African Congress is increasingly determined 
on secession and on a racial .““‘ showdown with Welensky.” 
The new party’s problem is therefore to get enough sup- 
port to force Sir Roy and the African Nationalists to listen 
tw its counsels of reason. Since these counsels are the 
only real hope for the survival of the Federation or the 
principle of partnership on which it was founded, it must be 
hoped—though it cannot be expected—that they will suc- 
ceed better than third parties usually do. 


ITALY 


| Signor Segni’s Experiment 


OST Italian governments since the war have been 

further to the right than the majority of Italians 
would like. Signor Fanfani’s coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats was an exception, but it 
lasted only seven months, and after a longish interregnum it 
has only been possible to find a successor by making a 
definite shift to the right. 

Signor Segni, who announced his minority Christian 
Democrat cabinet last Sunday, does not, it is true, himself 
belong to the right-wing of his party ; indeed, he has been 
associated with progressive ideas, and in De Gasperi’s day 
played an important part in pushing forward agrarian 
reform—at the expense, incidentally, of his own Sardinian 
estates. When Signor Fanfani -resigned, the Christian 
Democrat leaders suggested to the president that Signor 
Segni should be asked to head a left-centre minority govern- 
ment supported by the Social Democrats and the 
Republicans. But in the event, Signor Segni finds himself 
at the head of a right-centre government, dependent for 
his parliamentary majority on the votes of the Liberals and 
the Monarchists, (But he does not have to count on those 
of the neo-fascist MSI—which will, no doubt, nevertheless 
embarrass him with its support.) His programme, although 
allegedly based on Signor Fanfani’s, has been greeted with 
approval by the right-wing press. And although—paradoxic- 
ally—his cabinet is largely a reshuffle of old faces (among 
them left-wingers like Signor Pastore, Signor Tambroni and 
Signor Gonella) it contains in Signor Pella a notable acces- 
sion of right-wing strength ; Signor Pella as foreign minister 
is likely to eschew the Arab flirtations of his predecessor. 

Signor Segni has yet to win his vote of confidence in the 
Chamber. He will probably succeed, if only because the 
contending politicians know that if this respected, though 
ageing, figure does not succeed, no one else is likely to, and 
few would welcome the hazards—and expense—of another 
election. Last time Signor Segni was made prime minister, 
in July, 1955, he confounded the Cassandras by staying in 
office for two years. It is. doubtful if he can confound 
them a second time. The recent political crisis, which it is 
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hardly an exaggeration to call a crisis of the parliamentary 
regime, has not had any salutary cathartic effect upon the 
Christian Democrats ; the warring factions show no sign 
of sheathing their weapons for good, 


EUROPEAN COAL 


Barricades in Belgium 


ELGIUM’S miners—many of them Italians—who are out 

on strike, cutting railway lines into France and barri- 
cading roads, are calling attention not only to their own 
plight but to the difficulties now besetting the Coal and 
Steel Community as a whole. Coal stocks at the pitheads 
of western Europe have been mounting for months, while 
demand has fallen seriously with the end of the boom. The 
community’s high authority, in its latest report, puts the 
fall in apparent consumption in 1958 at 35 million tons, 
but since consumers have been deliberately running down 
their own stocks—built up in 1957—the real fall is closer 
to 15 million tons. Belgium and west Germany have been 
particularly badly hit. Beginning this week, when the high 
authority’s earlier. palliatives had failed to cope with the 
situation, the Germans have imposed a duty on coal imports 
from outside the community. Since the community has 
been embarrassed for some time by existing contracts, 
signed while expansion was at its peak, to import American 
coal, the high authority has been demanding a common 
import and stocking policy. Although appeals were made 
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TOWARDS THE WELFARE STATE 


One of the most satisfactory symptoms.of the age is the 
q growing interest manifested in the condition of the great 

mass of the industrial population by the classes whom 
fortune or merit, personal or ancestral, have placed in a higher 
station, and endowed with leisure to think of something else 
than the daily provision of daily bread for themselves and their 
families, Agitators may rant, and narrow men may lament 
from a narrow point of view, over the selfishness of the rich ; 
but it is a truth of no small importance to those who believe in 
social progress, that year by year the sympathies of the higher 
orders for those below them are more and more vividly called 
forth by the industry which brings to light what was before 
“out of sight and out of mind”: it has been seen but recently 
how fast money pours in for charitable purposes, when once the 
purpose and the necessity are brought \to the notice of those 
who have the money to give; and it is evident from the 
publications of the day that many thoughtful and earnest minds 
are busy in the study of all questions that relate to the destinies, 
the wants, the prospects of the poor—and that the results of 
their study command wide interest and general attention. This 
is a happy sign of the times; an omen of cheering augury for 
the future. True, that many of these students have studied to 
little purpose, and under no wholesome guidance, and, therefore, 
produce schemes deviséd in utter disregard of practicability and 
common sense; true, also, that many of them indulge in 
vituperation sufficient to supply their lack of argument. 
Nevertheless, the subject constantly attracts greater attention, 
and acquires greater distinctness ; higher and broader views of 
social duty become prevalent ; and the prospect of improve- 
ment, where improvement is most needed, grows nearer and 
more promising. 
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to the Americans not to stand on the letter of their contracts, 
they met with little response, and the German coal duty 
has made the whole matter more acrimonious than ever. 

The Belgian difficulties are even more acute because of 
local failure to tackle them in the past. Since the transi- 
tional compensation payments ended in February last year 
the high-cost Belgian mines have found it hard to meet 
competition from the rest of the community. Rationalisa- 
tion has become a necessity, but the miners have stubbornly 
resisted the closing of uneconomic pits. There were strikes 
against shut-downs in the Liége coalfield last June. The 
Borinage coalfield, in the south, where the present troubles 
began, has had uneconomic pits in production since before 
the last war. The stern measures—amounting to a cut of 
one-sixth in total Belgian production—announced on Wed- 
nesday are overdue, but the Belgian miners are inclined to 
blame the high authority’s policy of continuing to encourage 
output during the last two years, despite the signs of reces- 
sion, for some of their present difficulties. 


EUROPE IN PARLIAMENT 


The Commons and the 
Common Market 


HE interesting feature of Mr Maudling’s postmortem 
"T eedeeleselisieiistie ditees wateetetili tae Obaniien 
on February 12th was his preoccupation with the idea, 
advocated in the debate only by the Liberals, that Britain 
should consider joining the common market. His discussion 
of it was remarkable both as a demonstration that nobody 
has yet thought of any other feasible alternative to the free 
trade area, and as proof’ again that the arguments against 
joining the common market, though formidable, are still far 


from conclusive. Mr Maudling stressed, naturally but un- 


specifically, the problems posed by the Commonwealth con- 
nection ; and insisted, with the eager endorsement of Labour 
spokesmen, that public opinion is not presently prepared for 
the ultimate political consequences of the common market. 
The fact is, of course, that whether or not British member- 
ship could be achieved compatibly with its special interests 
and obligations cannot be decided until a genuine attempt 
to join has been made. This process of trial is the way in 
which the free trade area project was pursued and found— 
by the Europeans—wanting. 

Mr Maudling’s conclusion from his survey of the stricken 
field was that the idea of a free trade area was still the best 
—which might well have been true if things in Europe had 
been different—and that the “compulsion on European 
statesmen ” to find a solution would drive them back to it 
in the end. It is hard to see his grounds for this hope. It 
suggests once again that the continental Europeans and their 
British allies are still living in two different worlds. 

The case for joining the common market was. put 
moderately and well by Mr Bonham Carter, and was vigor- 
ously supported by one Labour backbencher. The Labour 
party, understandably in view of its own record in European 
policy, had little that was constructive to suggest. But Mr 
Harold Wilson’s friendly references to the common market’s 
plans for harmonisation of social laws and for European 
investment suggest that he at least has realised that M. 
Monnet’s technocrats are the Labour party’s natural allies. 
If this rather elementary thought had struck the party nine 
or ten years ago, Europe would have been spared many 
of its present pains. 
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WAGES IN TELEVISION 


Too Kind 


spectacle of a trade union leader sputtering with 
| indignation because his members are being paid more 
money, and announcing that “this practice must stop,” 
has an Alice-in-Wonderland charm. Like so many other 
Wonderland phenomena, however, it turns out when closely 
examined to have in certain circumstances a logic of its 
own. Sir Tom O’Brien, MP, secretary of the National 
Association of Theatre and Kine Employees, is exercised 
because the commercial television programme contractors, 
flush with profits and capital gains, have spontaneously 
given their employees higher wages without so much as 
a by-your-leave gesture to NATKE. He has said that this 
is “a dangerous innovation in British industry.” 

It is not in fact an innovation ; in many other industries 
prosperous employers pay wages consistently above union 
minimum rates. But one sees Sir Tom’s point. If unions 
are to be taken seriously by their members, if their leaders 
are to enjoy prestige and command loyalty, they must be 
able to claim with some colour of verisimilitude that only 
their constant vigilance and militancy protect the workers 
from exploitation. ~The decent course, from the union 
official’s point of view, is that employers should eschew 
spontaneous wage offers and participate at stated intervals 
in an agreed pas de deux of claim, rejection, counter-offer, 
rejection, strike threat, and abject surrender. Sir Tom 
must envy those American union leaders who were, some 
years ago, able actually to obtain an injunction against an 
employer who announced a wage increase before they had 
claimed it, on the ground that he had infringed that pro- 
vision of the Wagner Act which forbids activities aimed 
at undermining union authority. 

Sir Tom’s policy now is to seek a meeting with the 
commercial television companies to ensure that they will 
“ consolidate ” the new rates in a final union agreement ; 
he is concerned that now “you have two scales of pay 
operating in television, and the process could be a pro- 
gressive one with a trade union agreement laying down 
rates of pay which mean nothing at all with the higher 
rate established by the employer.” But is this not precisely 
the case against consolidation ? If each NATKE member 
is to get a “consolidated ” rate for the job, that rate will 
tend to be lower than the best that could be paid by the 
commercial companies—since the BBC is in no position 
to match these ; and the beneficiaries of the commercial 
companies’ openhandedness will not be pleased. If the 
differential established de facto between BBC and com- 
mercial rates is given official, and presumably permanent, 
NATKE sanction, then the BBC’s employees will be (in 
Dr Wodehouse’s phrase) if not disgruntled, still far from 
actually gruntled. Sir Tom, in fact, is in a cleft stick. 
He may not like the implied reflection on his union’s 
importance. But it would seem to be wiser for him to 
lump it. 
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The Anatomy of British Trade Unions 


A Special Survey in Two Parts 


Last February, “ The Economist ” published three articles on trade unions and the law. Two articles 
this week examine the character of the unions and their role in the postwar economy. The structure ene 
internal politics of the unions will be discussed next week, 
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The Men Who Matter 


RITISH trade unions today are ponderously powerful 


bodies. Their negotiations on behalf of their ten 

million members effectively determine the wages and 
conditions of most workers in industry ; they are repre- 
sented in politics by over one hundred members of 
parliament ; they straddle the country’s wage fixing and 
consultation machinery from the factory floor to the civil 
servants’ office ; and they play an integral—if passive—part 
in the social horizons of the British worker. Recently, they 
have also, through their wage claims, seemed to do the 
country a good deal of harm. But the unions themselves, 
like any social organism, are far more human and far less 
desiccated than the outward appearance of their wage claims 
alone would suggest. : 

The unions no longer contain as much of the humanity 
and moral fervour as was needed to bring them through their 
early struggles. To some extent, they are now just a trained 
(not always a particularly skilfully trained) corps of bar- 
gainers, whose say has been increased, but whose spirit has 
been eroded, by the power and security that full employment 
brings. But not by any means entirely. For in spite of the 
television that diffuses its middle-class values in the average 
working-class home, the union spirit still remains. Its 
strength varies from dominance in the crafts and in the 
oldest industries (such as mining, the railways and steel), to 
casual acceptance in many branches of light engineering, 
in shops and in the rather self-conscious white-collar 
unions. These feelings are not 
often lucidly expressed. But 
when they are put to the test, 
by seeing whether the average 
worker will accept any change 
in his working methods without 
his union’s sanction and whether 
any workers will blackleg on a_ 
strike (even an obviously un- 
profitable one), the same reso- 
lutely negative answer nearly 
always emerges. To the adult 
worker, solidarity with his mates 
still matters. 

For the general ignorance that 
exists of the unions as a living 
institution rather than as an 
economic embarrassment, the unions themselves are much 
to blame. They still think of themselves as private fraterni- 
ties, whose dealings with outsiders need to be cloaked in the 
same secrecy as necessarily surrounds their dealings with 

_€mployers, Their idea of public relations tends to 


i ty 
o cy ‘wall 


be to issue polysyllabic obscurantisms when they 
have a bad case—and much the same _polysyllabic 
obscurantisms when they have a good one. The 
result is that the public image that the unions have created 
—or failed to dispel—among all save their most devoted 
sympathisers is of the poorest. It is compounded of visions 
of apathy, of communist infiltration, of disputes and of 
minimal attendance at branch meetings. But some of these 
rather depressing facts—and especially the apathy—are 
common to all democratic institutions. They do not contra- 
dict the fact that a man will trust his union as much as he 
trusts anything. Admittedly, this trust does not extend to 
paying the union very much money. Dues and the 
salaries of most trade union officials are now kept so low 
by the votes of union members themselves (much lower in 
real terms than before the war) as seriously to prejudice both 
the quality of service that the unions offer and their staying 
power in disputes, 


1. The Character of the Unions 


HAT then are the outstanding characteristics of most 
4 of the men who do the real work in running the British 
unions—the sort of men who eventually fill about three- 
quarters of the places on the TUC’s general council, and 
perhaps a rather smaller proportion of the most important 
branch jobs in the meanwhile? The first impression is 
that they are devoted to keeping 
their organisations very much 
alive, but in a way almost exactly 
opposite to that suggested by 
the prodigality of their wage 
demands. Life as this type of 
keen unionist sees it tends to be 
a serious business. He has hard 
work to do for his union and 
his district—and also, unless he 
is a full-time official (there are 
only 3,000 of these), for his 
employer. Quite often he is 
concerned with committee work 
on his town’s government and 
local authority agencies (such 
as those dealing with national 
assistance and unemployment), and with local Labour 
party work as well. The rather solemn—though by 
no means humourless—frame of mind that this hard work 
engenders is often reinforced by two other factors. The 
first is the low church beliefs of many union officials, which 
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are still reflected in their rule of widely addressing 
each other as “brother.” The second is the almost 
universal— and distinctly hidebound — belief amongst 
unionists in the sober traditions of the past. Evolution and 
not revolution, the philosophy of the early craft leaders, is 
still the keynote of most of British trade unionism today. 
There is little liking here for syndicalist ideas, nor for the 
trade union capitalism of the United States (which leads 
union leaders there to claim that they should match their 
opposite numbers in business in the sumptuousness of their 
living). Instead, the average British union leader is ortho- 
dox labour in politics, modest in person, and highly 
conservative in opinion, 

Nothing shows the conservative and non-revolutionary 
character of this type of union leader more clearly than his 
attitude towards education. Education is the key to advance- 
ment in society as it stands: the unions’ almost mystical 
belief in education is the touchstone of their belief in society 
as a whole. Almost all unions maintain a thriving education 
department, and union publications are stuffed with (often 
poorly organised) information and statistics. Moreover, to 
judge by the number of leaflets enclosed in union magazines, 
commercial publishers find in unionists a ready market for 
encyclopedias, dictionaries and maps. But even in trade 
union education (and especially at the labour colleges like 
Ruskin) the old-fashioned socialist morality persists. This 
morality shows itself in many forms, but in none more 
clearly than in the traditicaal union claim that a fair day’s 
work, in whatever job and whatever the value of the goods 
produced, deserves not less than a fair day’s pay. 


2. The Doctrine of Fair Wages 


HIS concept of a fair price is basic to union thought— 
and to too much of business thought as well. Its 


application in practice by the unions is bedevilled by intense - 


and persistent disagreement between craft and general 
unions about what is a fair demarcation or a fair differential 
for skill. But in wage bargaining fairness has its own 
particular logical danger. For when a typical union and 
employer sit down to discuss a wage claim, they tend to talk 
at cross-purposes. The union justifies its claim by last year’s 
profits in the industry or by the rise in the cost of living 
since the last award, both of which are irrelevant to the 
employer who is planning for the future ; and the employer 
replies by stressing the dangers that any award will have on 
future prospects which—being largely a matter of. general 
trade conditions and outside the hands of the individual 
worker—are considered to be irrelevant by the union. The 
result, in conditions of inflation, has often been a “ fair ” 
increase, a more or less half-way increase at arbitration or 
a similar compromise. In settlement after settlement during 
recent years, especially in the nationalised industries, wage 
increases have been determined in this way, instead of on the 
principle that workers should be attracted out of less pro- 
ductive jobs into more productive ones. 

This has been a hell of a way to run a railroad, let alone 
a great national economy. The major economic problem 
of this country in the next few years is clearly going to be 
to escape to a system in which market forces, rather than 
abstract concepts of fairness, will determine the price of 
labour, as well as the price of everything else. But the 
feeling that wages are a matter of social justice rather than 
mainly a function of customers’ demand is now very deeply 
ingrained. Anybody who supposes that a return to a policy 
of economic determination of wages can be quickly and 
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easily secured by political intervention—for example by 
hammering out an agreement between even the most right 
wing trade union leaders and a Government with which 
they are in political sympathy—is almost certainly wrong. 


3. Restrictive Practices 


some extent the same is true of the other escape that 

is so obviously necessary—away from trade unions’ 
instinctive caution when dealing with changes in industrial 
techniques. All union leaders insist that it is one of their 
main duties to examine the impact of new methods on their 
members’ livelihood and where possible to resist redundancy 
(which means, at times of slack working, getting a shorter 
working week rather than negotiating redundancy agree- 
ments, which are only acceptable at times of booming trade). 
When this examination becomes slow or hostile, restrictive 
practices emerge. These restrictive practices are, to many 
businessmen, the most irritating of all aspects of unionism 
—and rightly so. Their cost in terms of economic progress 
forgone, as in the docks or the shipyards, is enormous ; and 
the shop-steward bosses, who often impose these restrictions, 
are a grave industrial problem in themselves. Brakes on 
production are also rife among the demarcation-conscious 
—and often declining—craft unions. But it would be a 
mistake to be too pessimistic on all scores. The problem 
of restrictive practices is especially acute in the declining 
industries ; many have grown up in an atmosphere in which 
declining firms have been protecting themselves by market 
sharing agreements as well, and against those government 
policy is now having some success. Usually—though not 
always—when a union in an expanding trade remains com- 
pletely opposed to new methods or spends years in an inter- 
union dispute as to who should use them, management is 
also at fault. Good companies rarely have this trouble. The 
unions, like anyone else, respond badly to bad handling ; and 
personnel management, being often used just as a shield 
between the real management and the unions, has hitherto 
got neither the men nor the respect in Britain that it deserves, 
Moreover, it is only the cases of restriction that get publicity. 
The unions also help to raise productivity through bodies 
ranging from the British Productivity Council (which the 
TUC helped to set up and to which it contributes £2,500 a 
year) down to the numerous productivity committees and 
works groups on the shop floor. It is surprising how often 
one meets a union official who spends most of his time 
arguing with his members—or more often with local shop 
stewards—in favour of management schemes for introducing 

piecework, streamlining production and the like. 


4. The Union Official 


HIS, however, immediately raises the question for how 

how long this type of hard working official is likely to 
remain in abundant supply and in even half-effective control. 
One of the major problems here—the rise of a totally dif- 
ferent and highly damaging ethic in some sectiofs of the 
shop steward movement—will be discussed next week. 
This is not—despite isolated examples, such as that of 
the communist ETU—an immediate threat in the top 
places of British trade unionism. Usually, for reasons that 
will be discussed later, the top union leaders can in effect 
designate their own successors, and they naturally choose 
men of their own kind. But a major probiem is how long 
there will be many men of their own kind available. 
The average, old-fashioned union official is not in the job 
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for the money—he would resign office at once if he were. 
He has deliberately accepted, as a matter of principle, much 
less power than is commonly credited to him in the day 
to day affairs of his union. The unions dislike all aggrega- 
tions of power and wealth, including those in their own 
organisation ; and their rule books see to it that officials have 
as few privileges has possible. One result of this has been 
that too few able men have recently been seeking union 
office. Older men prefer to stick to their jobs ; young men, 
who might in the past have taken a job before they were 
fifteen and later made a career in the unions and risen to 
leadership, are now creamed off into the universities, 
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management, and the Tory suburbs. Moreover, the chance 
that a mass of outsiders (such as working-class intellectuals 
in the back rooms of the TUC) will ever get into the main 
stream of union office is remote ; in general, life service 
on the job is still a must. Thus the next generation of 
union leaders will have to come through the secondary 
modern schools and apprenticeship courses, at a time when 
neither is geared to the needs of the really able child. 
Prospects for future leadership are thus not bright. It is 
in the light of this that all the problems set by and for 
trade unionism need to be considered, beginning with 
wages policy. 


The Wage Drift 


but by no means uniform, either between different 

years, different industries or different groups of 
workers. Very broadly, three phases can be distinguished 
since 1946: 

(1) In the five years before 1951, increases were held back 
by the wage freeze policy of the unions themselves, with 
the result that the standard of living of those union members 
who were paid no more than agreed industry rates actually 
fell during the period. There was, however, a compen- 
sating rise in earnings for many workers ; this is considered 
below. 

(2) Between 1951 and 1955, wage rates rose steadily and 
fast ; but they tended to rise fastest of all for pieceworkers 
and for those whose rates were fixed on the work floor and 
were thus not subject to the institutional delays of national 
bargaining or wages council machinery. (Indeed, by about 
1954 some advertisements of jobs vacant would boast “ not 
union rates,” meaning “higher than average wages paid ”’). 
Another change in this period was in the form of 
nationally negotiated wage advances, which switched from a 
general basis of equal cash increases to one of equal per- 
centage increases. 

(3) After 1955, wage increases became more seasonal, 
grouping themselves closely round the settlement of one 
or two major claims in s<h industries as the railways or 
engineering. And since early 1957, the whole pace 
of advance has slowed considerably. In 1958, the average 
increase in rates was close to 4 per cent and the average 
time between increases was stretched to 14 months ; this 
compares with an advance of 10.5 per cent in 1951. But 
since 1955, of course, production has stopped rising too. 


a3 rise in wages since the war has been persistent 


5. Earnings and Differentials 


During the first two of these periods, and to some 
extent until 1957, there was a significantly greater rise in 
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earnings than in wage rates. This rise had several causes, 
of which three can be singled out as most important. The 
first was the spread of piecework during the war and in 
the first postwar decade ; in 1938 piecework agreements 
covered only 33 per cent of manufacturing industry, by 
1955 they covered 40 per cent. (This trend has since 
been slightly reversed.) The second reason for the rise in 
earnings has been the increase in overtime worked since 
1938 ; this has been effected by working hours remaining 
constant at roughly 463 (although, once again, with a slight 
fall since 1957) while the standard working week has been 
progressively reduced. The third important reason for the 
rise in earnings has been payments by employers above 
agreed industry fates. These plus payments are particularly 
common in engineering (where they have led to consider- 
able friction between the employers’ associations and 
individual firms, and even, as in the case of the Standard 
Motor Company, to the firm temporarily leaving the 
association), but almost non-existent in building, agriculture, 
and “public employment generally. In 1957, earnings 
reached a peak of 41 per cent above wage rates ; since then 
however—and particularly with the spread of short-time 
working—this margin has declined. 

Another trend in wages since the war—although, again, 
especially in the pre-1955 boom period—has been a narrow- 
ing of differentials. This has been true of all types of 
differentials, between skilled and unskilled, between young 
and old, between workers in London and those in the 
provinces and between blackcoated and manual workers. 
The trend was particularly marked before 1951. The nar- 
rowing of differentials was, in part, the logical outcome of 
changing techniques in industry (which made greater use 
than before of unskilled and semi-skilled labour) and of the 
end of the scarcity value of literacy ; craft unions naturally 
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also lay some blame for it on the growth of general unionism 
and the decline of craft unionism. But much of the great 
“ levelling process ” of the immediate postwar years seems 
to have been the product of demand inflation. It is note- 
worthy that after 1951, when demand inflation tapered-off 
slightly, equal percentage rather than equal cash increases 
became the common feature of most union claims, so that 
the closing of differentials was slowed ; and recently, with 
demand inflation all but gone, some differentials have 
actually widened. Clerks’ wages have risen more than those 
of manual workers in the last two years, and top workers 
like senior Civil servants are getting increasing sympathy and 
money. It remains to be seen whether the previous trend 
towards a narrowing of differentials will be resumed when 
the economy starts expanding again. 


6. The Causes of Rising Wages 


HESE are the facts of the postwar wage rise; to 
Ty a them adequately is harder than might appear. 
For there have been three different—but interdependent— 
causes. The first has been the general overfull state of 
employment, which has meant that (until recently) demand 
for labour has outstripped supply. The second has been the 
rise in manufacturers’ prices—partly because of market 
shortages and rises in import prices, but also because of the 
effect on prices of wage increases in the previous year. (By 
the canons of fair wages, these price increases, however 
induced, have generally been taken as sufficient grounds for 
yet another wage rise). The third cause has been a greater 
or lesser degree of trade union pushfulness, within Britain’s 
peculiar institutional, and particularly arbitrational, struc- 
ture. Each argument has its own supporters ; indeed, it has 
lately become an academic fashion to try to give statistical 
weights to each. But, once again, a fairly clear distinction 
can surely be drawn between experience before 1955 and 


experience since then. Until 1955 the main impulses behind 


wage inflation were undoubtedly the excess demand for 
labour and increases in the retail price index (including 
increases caused by higher import costs). Since 1955 
demand for labour, as for other productive resources, has 
slackened somewhat, while import prices have fallen ; and 
institutional factors have played a much bigger part in 
allowing wages to rise. 

It is usual, especially among foreign holders of sterling, 
to regard the strength of the trade union movement as the 
most important of these institutional factors. But it does not 
square very well with the fact that the few major strikes for 
higher wage rates in this period have almost all been lost. A 
much better case can be made for saying that the real 
trouble lies elsewhere : that in the boardrooms of the 
nationalised industries, in the arbitration courts and in the 
Minister of Labour’s ad hoc courts of inquiry the non- 
economic doctrine of the “fair” wage increase (discussed 
in the previous article) has been raised to the status of a 
national principle. One prominent arbitrator has privately 
but candidly described his system of arbitration as follows : 


Find out the amount that the union is really aiming to get 
(this is usually a lower figure than its published claim) and 
the amount that the employer is really resigned to have to 
pay. Often there is hardly any difference between the 
figures, and then the arbitrator’s task is easy. When there is 
a difference you usually have to split it, but preferably you 
should never split it exactly fifty-fifry or you will cause an 
awkward precedent for next time. 


In nationalised industries which are allowed to operate in 
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deficit, and are therefore divorced from some of the ordinary 
disciplines of the market, employers have no objective means 
of working out what they “ are really resigned to pay ”; they 
have therefore often let their offer drift up to equal what 
the union bargaining with them “ is really aiming to get.” 
This system, of course, does not operate in a vacuum. 
Arbitrators’ attitudes towards claims are liable to change 
with the general climate of opinion and of economic circum- 
stance ; they, like the employers, were notably severer last 
year than at any time since the war. But this cursory review 
of experience before and after 1955 carries some important 
implications for policy. 


7. Conditions for Price Stability 

HE conditions for breaking the wage spiral in Britain 
seem ‘to be three. First, because a rise in retail prices 
always exerts some upward pull on wage rates, it is necessary 
to win a breathing space in which there is stability in the 
cost of living. There is at least some hope that such a breath- 
ing space has been won now, partly because of last year’s 
lucky fall in import prices and partly because a fortuitous 
political circumstance may offset the likely tendency for 
import prices to rise again this year. The trade unions are 
not at this moment inclined to push hard on their own 
section of the wage-price spiral, for fear of embarrassing the 
Labour party by a show of unpopular militancy just before 
the general election. Transport House now recognises that 
the main swing of floating opinion back to the Conservatives 

last year occurred during the London bus strike. 

Secondly, grievously though politicians hate the thought, 
it is almost certainly going to be necessary to accept, as a 
permanent feature of our economy, a slightly higher level of 
unemployment than was tolerated in the boom years up to 
1955. There are signs that this trend, too, may now be in 
train. Even if production rises again in the next three 
quarters of this year, recent experience in America and in 
our own motor industry suggests that unemployment may 
fall less than proportionately. Considerable economies in 
the use of labour have been put into effect in many factories 
during the recession. 

Thirdly—although this is another point to which there is 
strong political resistance—some changes are going to be 
needed in the methods of wage arbitration. The abolition 
of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal is a forward step here, 
but, if Britain intends really to stop inflation, it is unlikely to 
be sufficient. An overhaul is also going to be needed of the 
wage policies of nationalised industries that are in deficit. 
In years in which other industries are granting wage 
increases it will probably never be regarded as politically 
possible (or socially “ fair”) to insist on a complete wage 
freeze for them alone. But at the very most, nationalised 
industries in deficit should never be allowed to do more than 
follow the pattern set by other industries ; they should never 
be allowed to set the inflationary pattern at the very begin- 
ning of a wage bargaining season. 

Those seem to be the preconditions for avoiding wage 
inflation, while allowing the economy at last to start expand- 
ing again. They present some political nettles, but they are 
not impossible ones to grasp. They certainly do not involve 
anything so illiberal as a legislative showdown with free 
trade unions ; it is not in their wage bargaining power that 
the latter have become “ overmighty subjects.” Trade union 
forcefulness per se has probably not played a decisive part 
in post war wage inflation ; their depleted strike funds 
in any case have not allowed it. 
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Shareholders and Directors 


Srr—The concept of a property owning 
democracy when applied to the rights of 
equity shareholders is meaningless. In 
the large majority of cases they are 
investors purely and simply, seeking the 
best return on their capital. They are 
not interested in the running of a com- 
pany nor indeed have the moral right 
to such an interest. 

A board of directors should give prior 
notice to its shareholders of their inten- 
tion to transfer the control of | the 
company, but only for the same reason 
that parents make public the forth- 
coming marriage of their children. 
Many more vital decisions are of 
necessity taken from day to day affecting 
the prosperity and the very existence of 
the company, on which it is impossible 
and impracticable to consult share- 
holders. 

The overworn attempt to establish 
the moral right of equity shareholders 
to a say in the affairs of the company 
stems from an unnecessary sense of 
shame at the vital part that private 
investment and unearned income plays 
in the system under which we live. We 
feel compelled to justify morally, and 
thus legally, the power that money can 
buy. 

We must once and for all accept the 
relationship of equity shareholder to 
company for no more than it is—the 
same as that. of punter to racehorse.— 
Yours faithfully, D. B. Swift 
Paula Works, Liverpool 


* 


Sir—May I emphasize two points: the 
importance of some “personality” 
holding sufficient shares to give control 
if the company is threatened with 
nationalisation; and the proprietary 
rights of the corpus of shareholders as 
opposed to those of “fragmentary ” 
shareholdings ? 

In the Court of Appeal in 1947, Lord 
Justice Evershed in the Short Bros. case 
was giving judgment in the application 
of para (5) of Regulation 78 (Defence 
(General) Regulations 1939) and was 
concerned only with “the value to the 
shareholder of his individual holding.” 
When the case went to the House of 
Lords in 1948 Lord Porter said: 


As io the alternative argument that the 
value of the iness as a going concern 
should first be ascertained, and then that 
global sum should be divided in due 
proportion between the different classes 
of shareholders, no doubt if the regula- 
tion had stated that the shareholders were 
to receive the value of their shares calcu- 
lated on their value on the sale of their 
business as a going concern the appellants’ 
claim would be correct. 


Lord Uthwatt said: 


If some one shareholder held a number 
of shares sufficient to carry control of the 


company, it might well be that the value 
proper to be attributed to his holding 
under the regulations was greater than 
the sum of the values that would be 
attributed to the shares comprised in that 
holding, if they were split between the 
various persons. The reason is that he 
has something to sell—control—which the 
others considered separately have not. 


There is no doubt that the .corpus of 
shareholders have certain proprietary 
rights which may have to be tested in 
the courts. In the meantime is it not 
incumbent on boards acting in the 
interests of their companies to assist the 
organisation of shareholders so that it is 
possible for them to act in concert?— 
Yours faithfully, H. A, FAGAN 
Liverpool, 3 


Potatoes 


Smr—In your issue of February 14th 
you say the Potato Marketing Board 
“. . . Clearly means to play extra safe 
by restricting supplies. ... if the 
board’s policy of restriction should 
lead to a potato shortage later in the 
year . . . the public revolt against the 
board could become a major affair 
indeed.” 

Potatoes are a guaranteed crop under 
the Agriculture Acts and the Govern- 
ment, who may have to pay the piper, 
have stated the tune as follows :—“ The 
present acreage is sufficient in years of 
normal yield to meet all our require- 
ments of maincrop potatoes. The yield 
per acre varies so greatly from year to 
year that an acreage which would supply 
all our needs in years of low yield would 
involve excessive Exchequer liability in 
years of average or high yields.” (Han- 
sard, August 1, 1958: col. 208.) 

When that statement was made last 
August the area planted by registered 
producers was 670,000 acres. The 
board’s quota decision for 1959 is 60,000 
acres more than this ; it will be almost, 
if not quite; equal to what was planted 
by registered producers in 1956 when, 
owing to a high yield, there was a sur- 
plus of over a million tons, of which over 
300,000 tons could not be used even for 
stockfeed at a give-away price.—Yours 
faithfully, Roscoe HERBERT, 

General Manager 
Potato Marketing Board, 
London, S.W.1 


The Supply of Teachers 


Smr—You conclude that another 100,000 
teachers would have to be trained in 
order to achieve the Labour party’s 
objectives of reducing all classes to a 
maximum of thirty and of raising the 
school leaving age by a year. This con- 
clusion ignores the existence of a reser- 
voir of teachers who are already trained 
—namely, married women who could 
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work part-time but who are not able to 
take on full time jobs. Many of these 
women would be glad to teach either 
in the mornings or in the afternoons, 
but there is little opportunity for them 
to do so. Few part-time teaching posts 
are available except in grammar schools, 
and even these are mainly for scientists 
and mathematicians. 

No one would deny that the employ- 
ment of part-time teachers would—as in 
the. case of part-time nurses—present 
problems of organisation and staff 
management. But if the use of qualified 
and experienced married women in a 
part-time capacity would permit classes 
to be made smaller, surely the head- 
teachers would, in the interest of the 
children, find ways of overcoming the 
difficulties.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.11 JENNIFER JENKINS 


Walter Bagehot 


Sir—May I ask, apropos your reviewer’s 
discerning notice on Mr St. John-Stevas’s 
new book on Bagehot, that any readers 
of. The Economist, whereof he was the 
great formative editor, should communi- 
cate to you any remembrances or docu- 
ments concerning him? The forth- 
coming volume on him*, which many of 
us warmly await, will help in his over- 
due appreciation by an. age he faintly 
foresaw. Yet as your reviewer said last 
week, time and mischance—especially, 
in the case of The Economist’s files, 
enemy action—have dealt shabbily with 
his literary remains, records and remem- 
brances. When I first had the good 
fortune to serve on the staff of your 
paper twenty-six years ago, I re- 
member the death of Mrs Russell Bar- 
rington at an advanced age; she was 
Bagehot’s sister-in-law and the last of 
“the old ladies” who were once the 
young daughters of James Wilson, 
founder of The Economist and Bagehot’s 
father-in-law and tutor-editor. It would 
be a service to this great editor’s 
memory, and to posterity, if you, Sir, 
could assemble from many parts what- 
ever material about him and his work 
may remain. 

May I add that twenty-six years ago 
the late Mrs St. Loe Strachey—Nassau 
Senior’s grand-daughter who died in her 
nineties in 1957—told me that she 
remembered Bagehot calling on her 
mother about her father’s (Mr Simp- 
son’s) illness, she being a girl of ten. 
She said he was by far the most hand- 
some man she had seen, and that in an 
age innocent of analgesics he had said 
“Pain is the very worst thing in life ! ” 
(How that dates as Victorian today.) 
She also told me that it was Bagehot 
who wrote the perceptive obituary in 
The Economist of 1864 on her grand- 
father entitled “Mr Senior.” These 
trivia may be worth recording.—Yours 
faithfully, GRAHAM HuTTON 
London, W.1 


*“ The Spare Chancellor”: The Life of 
Walter Bagehot. By Alastair Buchan. This 
will be published by Chatto and Windus in 
the early autumn. 
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Banking Partners 


Benjamin Strong: Central Banker 


By Lester V. Chandler. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington. 
London: Faber. 495 pages. 43s. 


ENJAMIN STRONG, first Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
is chiefly remembered in this country as 
the staunch friend and colleague of 
Montagu Norman. Strong was born in 
1872, a year after Norman, and he died 
in 1928, twenty-one years before 
Norman. They first met in 1916, so that 
their association was confined to about a 
dozen years and, as Norman did not 
become Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land until 1920, their active collaboration 
as heads of the two leading central banks 
of the world to only eight years. It was 
in this brief period (during a substantial 
part of which he was incapacitated by 
illness) that Strong performed his life 
work as 


together with Montagu Norman ...a 
principal architect of world monetary 
reconstruction after World War I and a 
leader in an unprecedented development 
of international central bank co-operation. 


Before the opportunity for inter- 


national financial co-operation arose, . 


Strong had played a leading part in 
transforming the Federal Reserve System 
from the blue print sketched out by the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913 into a live 
and viable working organisation. From 
the start, says his biographer, Strong 
dominated the Federal Reserve system. 
He conceived its position as_ that 
of master, not servant, of the bank- 


ing system. “It had to have power, 
prestige and dignity; its position 
should be comparable to that of 


the Bank of England.” If Strong had 
not had these ideals for the Federal 
Reserve System, if he had not had the 
will and power to get them accepted, the 
New York Reserve Bank would never 
have been in a position to co-operate 
effectively with the Bank of England or 
any other central bank. 

Mr Chandler’s life of Governor Strong 
is the counterpart of Henry Clay’s life 
of Governor Norman. Both of them are 
largely devoted to tracing the part played 
by their heroes in the intricate web of 
domestic and international financial 
events of the times. The events are now 
of only limited interest. The specialist 
may still find it worthwhile to compare 
the accounts given by the two bio- 
graphers of the evolution of the German 
reparations problem, the return of 
sterling to gold in 1925 and the help 
given by Britain and the United States 
towards the stabilisation of the franc, the 
lira, the zloty and the leu. The “ general 
reader” is more likely to dip into Mr 
Chandler’s book with the limited objec- 


tive of discovering whether it gives a 
more ample and human account of the 
now legendary friendship of the central 
banking Nisus and Euryalus. For the 
most part, Mr Chandler’s account, like 
Sir Henry Clay’s, is from this point of 
view rather disappointing. Norman and 
Strong “liked each other immediately.” 
They agreed on many general prin- 
ciples: that central banks should be 
independent of political control; that 
they should not deal with foreign 
governments but only with foreign 
central banks ; and that international co- 
operation on monetary matters should be 
entrusted mainly to central banks. They 
saw eye to eye on most practical issues. 
And so on. 

In the end, nevertheless, we discover 
that, like other close friends, they could 
on occasion quarrel. And from Norman’s 
last letter to Strong, quoted by Mr 
Chandler, we get a glimpse of the strong 
emotional content of the friendship. 

The quarrel—both men were ill at the 
time—was, of all improbable things, 
about a proposal to give help to the 
Roumanian leu. It took place at the last 
meeting between them, and it stung 
Strong to remark in a letter to Governor 
Moreau of the Bank of France that, 
though he had a deep affection for 
Norman, the latter had certain personal 
qualities of which he heartily § dis- 
approved. 

Norman’s last letter, written on learn- 
ing of- Strong’s decision to resign and 
only a month before his death, begins, 
“Dear old friend, how hard and cruel 
life is.” It remarks that with Strong’s 
resignation “the curtain will be rung 
down on our stage.” Then comes this 
revealing passage: 

But what a stage ours has been over 
these ten or twelve years! Unique, 
imaginative, far-sighted. Your early 
dreams set a goal before a world which 
was then so distracted as to be blind and 
credulous. Now that goal has been pretty 
well reached little by little and your 
dreams have come true over the years and 
I have watched the process (as no one 
else has done) with affection and pride. 
Strong died in October, 1928. He 

died before the financial crash that began 
a year later, the crash that drove America 
to national and Britain to international 
bankruptcy. It is of course visionary to 
suppose that the continuance of the 
Norman-Strong partnership could have 
prevented those events and so, very 
possibly, the Second World War. Even 
so, one can surely now agree that their 

of international financial co- 
operation, which after Strong’s death 
receded so far into the distance, has now 
again been “ pretty well reached” and 
that the Norman-Strong partnership was 
not altogether in vain. 
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God’s Lonely Man : 


The Individual and the Universe: 
BBC Reith Lectures 1958 


By A. C. B. Lovell. 
Oxford University Press. 
Ios. 6d. 


1 ese man has achieved has so 
upset hallowed, traditional, doctrinal 
and prevalent views of the universe as 
the curious probings of astronomers. 
There were just as old, hallowed, 
doctrinal views of what happened in 
men’s bodies, Yet the probings of the 
anatomists, or the analyses of the bio- 
chemists, did not kick up half the dust. 
Darwin and Lyell, late in the arena 
where the seientific and the religious 
proponents clashed, certainly had a 
succés de scandale for a little over half 
a century. But by and large, from 
ancient Greece (and for all we know, 
Mexico, Egypt and Peru) to the western 
Renaissance and Enlightenment, the 
astronomers have been knocking one 
accepted cosmology, one “ cosmoscope,” 
one view of our universe down after 
another ; and, which is saying a lot, 
their disputes today seem wider 
and wilder in speculative range than 
those of the economists. In the period in 
which the Russians got the sputnik up 
and got within snook-cocking distance of 
the moon, it was a happy thought to 
invite the director of the world’s largest 
radio telescope at Jodrell Bank, the 
Professor of Radio Astronomy in the 
University of Manchester, to give the 
Reith lectures on the BBC. He has made 
of it an elegant, humble, tentative, yet 
factual and authoritative job. The re- 
sultant book contains passages which the 
exigencies of broadcasting time had to 
excise, and the author appends a brief 
foreword. One only regrets that there 
is no equally brief bibliography and 
index, for in this vast sandwich there is 
an awful lot of meat and very little bread. 

Dr Lovell’s first lecture, called 
“ Astronomy Breaks Free,” is a master- 
piece of exposition about comparative 
magnitudes. If anyone, young or old, 
spent their half-guinea for this alone, 
they would have their money’s worth 
and their mind’s fill. He shows that our 
newest probes of the universe—whether 
farther by radio or nearer by optical 
telescopes—take us “ farther ” than ever, 
but farther into the past whence the faint 
lights of outer space began scores, 
hundreds, thousands, millions, and even 
hundreds of millions of years ago. The 
eye of the present glued to the eyepiece 
seizes the gleam of a little candle, travel- 
ling since long before Magdalenian or 
Aurignacian man, “ Beyond the utmost 
bound of human thought” (Tennyson), 
or “As far as thought can reach” 
(Shaw), or “Mind at the end of its 
tether ” (Wells)—these half-poetic state- 
ments reflect more accurately today the 
problem posed by astronomers. We 
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already know that in so vast, and 
randomly moving, a universe, we and 
other stars are rushing “outwards” at 
prodigious paces. Some stars we once 
saw have already gone, their brief candle 
out as far as our eyes can see, though we 
may yet trace their presence by radio 
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waves: a quaint conceit today~ by con- 
trast with the ancients’ “music of the 
spheres.” 
' We may therefore be near the limit of 
‘ our scientific knowledge of the universe 
as regards its extent in time and space 
and the cosmological implications of the 
observations now in progress have 
assumed an unparalleled significance. 
What happefs, then, to our existing 
theologies, dogmas and philosophies— 
socio-political as well as_ religious, 
collective as well as individual—when 
the astronomers (as they may well soon 
do) provide a literal meta-physics, a 
system of thought and logic about 
“things,” functions and happenings 


“known” to exist, but beyond any . 


physical measurement, observation and 
explanation ? What happens when they 
establish that human measurement of 
time cannot hold for this meta-physical 
universe lying so “far” in space-time 
“behind” our living observers in 
observatories? What happens if, soon, 
they find out that galaxies, indeed 
universes, are being created and un- 
created all the time ; that “ the expanding 
universe” is not infinite; or that it 
works like an accordion ; or that every- 
thing is random and sporadic once you 
get the scale vast enough? What will 
church and state say then, and to whom? 
How will it affect the little man? 
Professor Lovell thinks that of recent 
years the agelong cosmological issue 
“has crystallised into a conflict between 
these evolutionary and _ steady-state 
theories of the origin of the universe.” 
He also thinks that we are on the verge 
of settling whether our universe started 
from a single act of creation and has 
ever since been “ expanding down” or 
“ down-and-out” “(if you like), or 
whether it is ever-recreating itself. 
“Only the materialist can turn aside 
unmoved by the prospect.” Yet “any 
cosmology must eventually move over 
into metaphysics for reasons which are 
inherent in modern scientific theory” 
(reviewer’s italics). As that is where 
modern scientific theory has arrived 
since the challenges of Galileo and 
Darwin, Bruno and Lyell, the ordinary 
man—looking up on a clear November 
night at the just visible nebula in Andro- 
meda, light from which takes two million 
‘years to reach him—may well conclude 
that it is better to travel hopefully than 
to arrive. It is enough that the butcher 
and baker and milkman keep to their 
‘daily orbits, and that Big Ben is “on 
‘time.” Life must be lived in the little 
‘things, on the small scale, for brief 
-pygmies on one of the smallest stars in 
‘an insignificant galaxy. Humility is not 
‘always the hallmark of scientists. But 
,it is of Dr Lovell, and his lectures 
bequeath much of it to his readers. 


Response to Disturbance 

: The Strategy of Economic 
‘Development 

‘By Albert O. Hirschman. 

’Yale University Press. 231 pages. $4.50. 
“Wy EFLECTING in tranquillity, as a re- 
search professor at Yale, on his 
‘extended experience of Colombian 
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economic dévelopment, Mr Hirschman 
has written a cogent and wise book on 
the early stages of economic develop- 
ment. 

His thesis is, essentially, this: the 
transformation of a relatively stagnant 
traditional society into one which has 
learned how to grow is likely to come 
about through a series of constructive 
responses to the pressure and tension 
that upset its equilibrium. The strategy 
of economic development, therefore, is 
to bring about these challenges, selec- 
tively, and then to ensure that the 
responses to them are sufficiently con- 
structive. 

Mr Hirschman does not agree either 
with those who believe that a neatly 
balanced growth is a possible objective 
of policy ; or with those who contend 
that brutal dictatorship is the essential 
condition for overcoming the resistances 
of a traditional society to self-sustained 
growth. He starts by examining the 
insufficiency of two familiar bodies of 
thought about economic growth. 

First, he looks at the doctrine that 
the prime mover in growth is to be 
found in a shift of psychological attitude 
from fatalism to an individual striving 
for material objectives. With his know- 
ledge of Latin American experience, he 
suggests that economic growth requires 
the pursuit of both individual and group 
objectives ; growth can be obstructed as 
well as helped by the pursuit of indi- 
vidual advantage alone. Thus a first 
requirement is to bring about a setting 
which offers incentives for an appro- 
priate mixture of private and communal 
enterprise, of innovation and consolida- 
tion. 

Those who argue for balanced growth, 
centrally planned and devised, misunder- 
stand the living process by which growth 
proceeds. “Invention is the mother of 
necessity,” he argues ; it is the disturb- 
ing and unbalancing process of innova- 
tion, setting up chains of response, direct 
and indirect, which is the essence of the 
transition of the traditional society into 
regular growth. 

This process of unbalanced growth— 
rooted in the creative disturbances of 
innovation—is then systematically ex- 
amined according to the key decisions 
that have to be made: the apportioning 
of investment between social overhead 
capital and directly productive activities ; 
the interdependence of developments 
within the industrial sector ; the extent 
to which inflation, balance of payments 
pressure, and population pressure can 
be either creative or frustrating in their 
consequences ; and the dynamic effects 
upon growth of interregional and inter- 
national impulses. 

In the end the goal of public policy 
is balance. But it is a balance achieved 
by harnessing and leading a living pro- 
cess, creating tension, while keeping this 
tension within reasonable bounds. With 
admirable perspective, Mr Hirschman 
brings his argument back to the main- 
stream of economic thought by linking 
this theory of creative disequilibrium to 
the conventional notion that investment 
is a response to the “outcropping of 
profitable opportunities.” 
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There is one major gap in his analysis 
—as there is in the analysis of other 
economists who have lately widened 
their horizons to deal with economic 
growth. This is the lack of any serious 
analysis of the role of politics in this 
transition from traditional status to a 
state of growth. Leadership is required 
at every level to transform a traditional 
into a growing society. That leadership 
most come, essentially, from a thin and 
literate elite ; and its direction will be 
substantially determined by the objec- 
tives of those who hold political power. 
Only a glance over the southern half of 
the globe will show that the modernisa- 
tion of the economy is not the only 
possible objective of governments in 
transitional societies. An effective pro- 
gramme for economic development re- 
quires that economists shall absorb not 
merely the insights of the sociologist, 
psychologist, and anthropologist, but 
also the still older insights of the political 
scientist and diplomatist as well. 


Bloknot Agitatora 


The Third World War: Trade 
and Industry. The New Battleground 


By Harry Welton. 
Pall Mall Press. 336 pages. 21s. 


7 is a Russian journal with the 
title of this review, which even the 
linguistically unqualified should be able 
to translate. And here is its English- 
language counterpart: hard-hitting, pas- 
sionate (which the Soviet Agitator’s 
Notebook is not), but ill-arranged, one- 


. Sided, shy of basic issues. 


Thus the book ranges widely over all 
aspects of communism, and Poland is 
mentioned twenty-eight times. There is 
much stress on the Lodz strike and the 
Poznan riots, but not one word on the 
changes that came after October, 1956 ; 
we are not even told to shrug them off 
as temporary—for the author they do 
not exist. Or, again, chapter 7, of twenty- 
one pages, is devoted to communist in- 
intrigue in the Middle East ; the Suez 
affair is not mentioned once. Clearly the 
author, who, is also throughout most 
polite to the trade unions and Labour 
movement, wants to avoid controversy ; 
but only a very ill-informed reader will 
retain his confidence after such an 
omission. 

In a short book about almost every- 
thing any reviewer can pick out in- 
accuracies. But here are some very odd 
statements (our italics): 

“Syria, now with Soviet approval 
joined with Egypt and the Yemen as the 
United Arab Republic . . .”; 

“ Why did Russia deal so ruthlessly with 
strikers in East Germany, Hungary and 
Poland. . . ?” 

On page 286 the Soviet index of pre- 
war industrial production is apparently 
accepted as true ; 

And such errors are by no means peri- 
pheral, but basic to the themes the author 
has chosen. Moreover the basic theme 
of all, that communist economic 
imperialism is now the main threat, is 
extremely doubtful (for instance the 
author seems quite unaware of the statis- 
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tical insignificance of Soviet foreign aid); 
yet he nowhere tries to prove it. 

It is easy to sneer, but the thing could 
surely have been better done. “ To arouse 
the apathetic, to shame the lazy and 
to encourage and arm with facts those 
already engaged in the struggle ”—these 
are worthy aims, but to carry conviction 
one must be scrupulously accurate, will- 
ing to adinit one’s own faults, and sensi- 
tive to changes in the mood and style 
of one’s opponent. Few of the readers 
for whom this book is intended will know 
exactly where it offends against these 
canons, but nearly all will infer from its 
tone that it does. Popularisation, one is 
forced to conclude, demands greater 
genius, greater pains and greater scholar- 
ship than any mere original research. 


Determined 
Environmentalist 


Journeyman Taylor 


By Griffith Taylor. 
MacGregor. 
Hale. 352 pages. 25s. 


ROFESSOR Griffith Taylor is the most 
P controversial figure that geography 
has produced in this century, at least in 
the English-speaking lands. His views 
on the part taken by the physical en- 
vironment in determining man’s activi- 
ties would be accepted by few academic 
geographers today, yet they have’ been 
widely diffused by his many books and 
by the original, idiosyncratic and unfor- 
gettable maps and diagrams that are 
their characteristic feature. 

Oddly and appropriately enough, 
there could scarcely be a better example 
of environmental control than _ the 
development of Professor Taylor’s ideas, 
as outlined in this book. His years of 
battling to make Australian politicians 
adjust grandiose land-settlement projects 
to the stark and simple realities of their 
arid environment would have made a 
determinist of almost any geographer. 
It is no wonder that, assailed by cries 
of “slanderer, traitor, Jeremiah and 
Counsel for the Yellow Peril” for 
daring to point out that Australia had 
deserts, he emphasised a simple and 
direct control of nature over man with 
a vigour embarrassing to his colleagues 
working in older and more complex 
societies. Clearly his years in Canada, 
another country with a pioneer fringe 
still battling with a difficult environment, 
gave him no cause to modify his 
opinions. 

But as its title suggests,-this book is 
concerned less with ideas and their 
development than with journeys. The 
lengthy accounts of Professor Taylor’s 
travels are unfortunately not much more 
than bare notes from a diary, spattered 
with rather technical references to 
phenomena of geological or geographical 
interest. Yet the reader is left at the 
end with respect for a man of courage, 
who sailed on Scott’s last voyage, who 
never feared to maintain unpopular 
opinions, and who did not turn aside 
aa the opportunities that life offered 

im. 


Edited by A. A. 
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Spain, Christian and 
Muslim 


A History of Spain 


By Harold Livermore. 
Allen and Unwin. 478 pages. 30s. 


Andalus: Spain Under the Muslims 


By Edwyn Hole. 
Hale. 189 pages. 


ROFESSOR LIVERMORE, of the Univer- 

sity of British Columbia, offers us 
the whole history of Spain in a volume 
of 450 pages. He begins with the 
climatic conditions of the Iberian 
peninsula more than twenty millennia 
ago and ends with the assumption by 
General Franco in 1948 of power to 
grant titles. The task of selection and 
compression has been competently per- 
formed. The author has the necessary 
knowledge, and -possesses the gift of 
summing up the characteristics of a 
period in a few clear and _ striking 
phrases. But extreme compression has 
its drawbacks. When the author writes 
with regard to General Primo de Rivera’s 
seizure of power in 1923 that “it was 
generally supposed that the chief object 
of the coup was to prevent the publica- 
tion of the report on the disaster of 
Anual,” the reader is given no means 
of judging whether he is to consider this 
uncharitable judgment as justified or not. 
Nor on such a vast canvas can occasional 
slips be avoided. The Almohads of 
Morocco drew their strength not from 
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the tribes of the plain but from 
mountaineers who had to fight for years 
before they could descend from the 
Atlas. General Silvestre’s _ ill-fated 
advance of 1921 was surely directed 
towards Alhucemas, westwards, not 
towards the east. 

Nor is the statement on the dustjacket 
that the book is particularly suitable for 
students really justified. The beginner 
requires something simpler and more 
schematic ; the advanced student much 
more detail. The work will be most 
appreciated by those who already have a 
general knowledge of Spain and its his- 
tory and are glad to see how their own 
fragment of the jigsaw fits into the whole 
picture. For this purpose the book is 
excellently adapted, making a general 
impression of completeness and depend- 
ability. If not so “ immensely readable ” 
as the publishers suggest, the narrative 
is agreeable, though not always very easy. 

Mr Hole deals only with the little 
known period during which Spain was 
as much Muslim as Christian. After a 
long career in the Levant Consular 
Service, he profited from five years as 
honorary Vice-Consul in Malaga to 
study the writings of a number of 
scholars, mostly Spanish though some 
French, dealing with Muslim Spain. 
Realising the importance and interest of 
their researches, he set out to make them 
known to English readers who are not 
familiar with the language of the 
originals. His method is to concentrate 
on the picturesque, presenting it some- 
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times in his own language and some- 
times in that of earlier narrators. The 
result is a scrapbook, based on such 
themes as the People, Administration, 
Love, Poetry, Fun and Games. The 
style sometimes descends to the lower 
levels of journalese—for instance, when, 
apropos of Arab poetesses, the author 
remarks that “a few blue-stockings 
comet across the firmament.” Erudition 
occasionally stumbles as well. On one 
page it is said that the dynasty of the 
Ziris in Granada held out till the end, 
namely till 1492, while three pages later 
we are informed (correctly) that the last 
Ziri sultan composed his memoirs in 
1090, nearly four hundred years before 
the end. The Mozarabe rite is not 
Arabic, but Latin ; it is in fact the old 
Spanish rite of Visigothic Spain, pre- 
served by the Arabised Christians in the 
south after it had been displaced by the 
Roman rite in the north. The thanks of 
readers of English are, all the same, due 
to Mr Hole for introducing them, in a 
very lively manner, to an unfamiliar 
world about which a journey in southern 
Spain gives nearly all travellers a desire 
to learn more. 


An Unorthodox Textbook 


Concepts and Cases in Economic 
Analysis 
By Aaron W. Warner and Victor B. 


Fuchs. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 353 pages. $2.75. 


HIS is an extremely interesting experi- 
T ment in economic teaching. It is 
less a textbook in the usual sense than a 
teacher’s aid or study-group manual. 
Its method is well indicated by its title. 
The student is in effect introduced to a 
bag of conceptual and practical tools— 
beginning with the notion of functional 
relationships between variables, such 
elementary terms as “demand” and 
“cost,” such devices as charts—and 
immediately given the chance to use each 
on particular cases (some invented but 
mostly drawn from news reports or 
current controversy) chosen for their 
clear illustration of the point under dis- 
cussion. This “use” sometimes means 
finding an answer to a practical problem; 
more often, it means sorting out a 
semantic ambiguity, spotting a fallacy, or 
merely distinguishing the economic from 
the non-economic elements in the situa- 
tion presented. Towards the end of the 
book, when macroeconomics raises its 
ugly head, the method. works less well, 
the “cases” being mostly themselves 
theoretical statements and the practical 
instances being unmanageably complex. 
But even here the habit of exactly weigh- 
ing meanings is usefully exercised. 

A separate “instructor’s key” is pro- 
vided, giving answers to the several 
hundred questions in the book. On the 
whole, the obvious danger of cut-and- 
dried dogmatism or superficiality attach- 
ing to this device has been avoided ; 
though a teacher who invariably rejected 
as “wrong” any answer differing from 
that in the “ key” would give his students 
ashockingly erroneous idea of what 
economics can do. Often the .answers 
are themselves questions, isolated and 
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re-phrased so as to elicit a key point for 
class discussion. 

There is no descriptive, institutional 
or historic matter; unlike so many 
writers of American economic textbooks, 
the authors attribute to their readers the 
capacity to digest more than one book 
per course. Surprisingly, they give no 
suggestions for such concurrent reading. 
This is the more a pity since their book 
may well have an extra, and entirely 
legitimate, attraction for the inexperi- 
enced teacher, pulled into economics 
from some related field, who would need 
and welcome guidance. The standard of 
difficulty is variable but not severely 
taxing. What does get taxed is the 
reader’s willingness to use initiative and 
give close attention, The best of tradi- 
tional textbooks can be abused by passive 
assimilation and regurgitation. With 
“Concepts and Cases” this is impos- 


. sible, and to have made it so is a real 


achievement. 


Marxism in Russia 
Soviet Marxism: A Critical Analysis 
By Herbert Marcuse. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 271 pages. 
28s. 


HIs book is the result of research 

undertaken at two distinguished 
American centres for Russian studies, 
the Russian Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Russian Research Centre 
at Harvard University. Like all the 
products of these institutions, this is a 
thoughtful, scholarly and interesting 
work. Mr Marcuse has set himself the 
task of discovering the function which 
Marxism, as a body of doctrine, occupies 
in Soviet society including the influence 
that it exercises on that society’s future 
development. The method employed is 
that of “immanent critique.” This 
means using for the analysis of Marxism 
its own conceptual instruments. 

The method has obvious advantages 
if it can be made to demonstrate, as Mr 
Marcuse succeeds in doing, some at 
least of the inherent contradictions to 
which, in the best Marxist tradition, 
Soviet society with its Marxist ideology 
is subject. But it does not make for 
easy reading. Anyone, unused to the 
Marxist terminology which so easily 
degenerates into jargon, will find this 
book hard going. It is, however, on the 
whole an effort worth making even 
though no very clear-cut conclusions are 
reached at the end. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first and considerably longer one 
deals with the basic conception of Soviet 
Marxism as a unified theory of con- 
temporary history and society. The 
second part deals with Soviet ethical 
philosophy in order to analyse the re- 
action of the “human material” to the 
tenets of Soviet Marxian theory and to 
the goals set by it which “ Soviet man” 
is supposed to attain. 

Briefly, what Mr Marcuse tries to 
demonstrate .in his first. part is that 
the specific. forms which Marxism. has 
assumed in the Soviet scheme of things 
—* Soviet’ Marxism”—are ultimately 


. title-page 
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determined by the objectives ‘of indus- 
trialisation and the conditions under 
which it is carried out, above all by the 
basic circumstances of antagonistic com- 
petition with the West. Mr Marcuse 
finds some interesting parallels in the 
consequences which total industrialisa- 
tion has called forth in the two systems. 
He has much to say on the similarity 
of the resulting patterns of attitude and 
organisation: the political and cultural 
centralisation which is promoted by 
highly rationalised and centralised busi- 
nesslike management. He believes that 
in the West this has meant “a corrosion 
of the humanistic liberal ethics,” centred 
on the idea of the rights of the individual 
(the old system of values surviving none 
the less, though in contradiction to pre- 
vailing practice). Liberal ethics had no 
place in the Soviet state ; therefore, that 
state had to create its own system of 
values concurrently with the process of 
total industrialisation. 

The high degree of similarity between 
the “featured values” of Soviet ethics 
and “bourgeois” ethics is further ex- 
amined in the second part. Mr Marcuse 
concludes that there are serious contra- 
dictions between the moral and ethical 
system established in Soviet society and 
the reality of the politica] system. This, 
he believes, carries potential dangers for 
the Soviet rulers, since both technical- 
economic pressure and ideological pres- 
sure work in the same direction—toward 
the relaxation of repression. 


Legal Jungle 
The International Law of Art 


By Barnett Hollander. 
Bowes and Bowes. 363 pages. 63s. 


HERE is room for an authoritative 
book explaining the regulations and 
summarising the case law of civilised 
countries in respect of works of art. Mr 
Hollander’s chapter headings suggest 
that, despite his title (there is no inter- 
national law in art matters), this was 
what he set out to provide. In particular, 
such subjects as the copyright in pictorial 
art, a painter’s rights in his work regard- 
less of its ownership, auction sales and 
warranty, the position of professional 
experts, fakes and forgeries, “slander of 
property,” and trade practices—all these 
aspects of the art world abound in 
dubieties on which a clear, informed 
legal lens could throw a very welcome 
light. 
Mr Hollander’s near-400 pages contain 
a good deal of instructive browsing for 
professionals, whose ears twitch agree- 
ably as old: scandals and skulduggeries 
come up for mention, But even they, 
let alone laymen seeking not entertain- 
ment but enlightenment, will be 
maddened by the repetitions, the in- 
accuracies, the lacunae and the impre- 
cisions which disfigure this rambling 
book ; and they will be disappointed of 
any clear-cut summaries of what the law 
is (even in England) on these various 
difficult points—though they might think 
themselves entitled to expect these from 
an author who describes himself. on the 
as “of the New York Bar” 
and dates his preface from Lincoln’s Inn. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Mr Dulles 
in the Background 


WASHINGTON, DC 
R DULLES has been carried off the bridge just as 
American foreign policy has begun to feel the tide 
tugging at its moorings. His second attack of cancer 

comes when there are signs of a rising willingness, both 

within the Administration and among the Democrats in 

Congress, to look afresh at the whole German problem. 

Having concluded last week, when it was hoped that his 

illness was not serious, that Mr Dulles was virtually 

irreplaceable, as indeed he is, the Americans are now having 
to ask whether they will not after all have to replace him. 

In spite of the brave assertion of his doctors that he has 

a “fighting chance ” of resuming at least part-time duties, 

and the stiff-lipped refusal of the President to talk 

about a successor at his press conference on Wednesday, 
three of the half-dozen most influential newspapers in the 
country have said this week that Mr Dulles should hand 
over his duties as Secretary of State and the New York 

Times has suggested that his advice may be more important 

than his physical presence. 

Most doctors agree that, even if the radiation treatment 
works well, Mr Dulles will be unable to pick up again all 
the threads of detail which he loves to run through his 
fingers. Those who want him to resign argue that it will 
not suit his style simply to exercise a general supervision 
over major decisions of policy ; his strength has always. lain 
in an ability to base his judgment on a mass of details 
acquired by grinding hard work. There is also a half- 
spoken suspicion that the judgment of even the granite Mr 
Dulles cannot be wholly unaffected by the pain, the private 
distress and the need for constant treatment that go with 
his condition. In about a month’s time someone has to 
represent the United States at the meeting of the four 
main western foreign ministers due to be held before 
the North Atlantic Pact gathering on April 2nd. This 
meeting will have the delicate task, on the basis of the 
tidings Mr Macmillan brings back from Moscow, of put- 
ting a batting-order on the various possible proposals for 
reunifying Germany which have just been catalogued by 
a “working party” of the four nations. It is believed 
that the State Department would like to delay the meeting 
as long as possible and to shift it from Paris to Washington ; 
€ven so, it might still have to refer to Mr Dulles’s con- 
valescent room. 

If Mr Dulles does uproot himself, the gap he leaves 
will be a measure of his real and remarkable stature. Dr 
Adenauer is only one of the crusty old allies of America— 
Dr Rhee and Marshal Chiang are others—who seem to 
soften, if at all, solely to his touch, The icy displeasure 


- grow more intransigent. 


with which Bonn greeted even Mr Dulles’s minor heresy 
about dealing with the East Germans as “agents” of the 
Soviet Union bodes ill for any tyro, like Mr Herter or 
Mr Dillon, the present Under Secretaries, who tries to move 
away from the conditions laid down by the West in 1955 
for the reunification of Germany. 

Even more important is Mr Dulles’s enormous—and 
consistent—influence on President Eisenhower, himself 
ailing and weary. It has been cogently argued by Mr 
Joseph Alsop that the chief need for Mr Dulles in the 
next few months might well be to screw up the Presi- 
dent’s nerve to take a momentous decision ; the decision 
might be either to order the tanks through the road-barrier 
to Berlin, or to abandon the old formula for reunifying 
Germany. There is reason to believe that Mr Dulles has 
sided with the British as a moderating influence on the 
question of access to Berlin. So far he has over-ruled the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Twining, 
who has been voicing a far more bellicose readiness to seize 
upon a blockade as an excuse for a showdown. Even if 
Mr Dulles gave up the Secretaryship, he would still be 
available for consultation as an-elder statesman. But the 
President, ever the proper soldier, likes to work through 
channels ; it is impossible to believe that Mr Dulles’s 
authority would be undiminished. 

Left to himself, Mr Eisenhower would not necessarily 
There have been a few minor 
crises, as at Little Rock and when Mr Nixon was mobbed 
in Venezuela, when he has hotly ordered out the troops; 
but twice in 1954 he over-rode recommendations which 
might have led to war with Communist China. Neverthe- 
less, in the vacuum that would follow Mr Dulles’s retire- 
ment, the voices of others would certainly be heard more 
loudly. General Twining’s is one. Another, probably 
more pacific, is that of Mr Nixon, whose presidential 
ambitions make him eager to play a larger role in policy- 
making ang to earn a reputation as a man of peace. 


T is small wonder that the inhabitants of the State 

Department feel rather like the ark without Noah ; not 
even the hope that Mr Macmillan may now bear back an 
olive twig from Moscow in his beak removes the feeling 
that the waters are rising. Last week Senator Mansfield, 
the Democratic second-in-command in the Senate, broke 
the ranks of bipartisanship in a speech which said that free 
all-German elections were an “ unrealisable slogan,” urged 
the two halves of Germany to discuss the “ harmonising ” 
of their systems, and called for an unspecified amount of 
disengagement. 

Although Senator Johnson, the Democrats’ leader, 
described it as a “ great speech,” and Senator Clark went 
so far as to claim that a majority of Senators were ready 
to consider disengagement, this does not quite amount to 
the emergence of an opposition policy for Europe. Mr Dean 
Acheson, the Democratic ex-Secretary of State, would 
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certainly not agree with it; Mr Paul Nitze, the former 
State Department officer who is another of the Democrats’ 
spokesmen on foreign affairs, has his reservations. 
But Senator Fulbright, now chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has already said that disengagement 
should be at least discussed with the Russians ; in Congress 
pressure on the Administration is likely to mount. 

And the Administration itself is far from single-minded. 
The uncertainty extends beyond the problem of access to 
Berlin, in which the reported. differences between the 
British and Americans seem to have cloaked a disagreement 
among the Americans themselves. Some time ago Mr 
Dulles called on the State Department to produce all the 
new ideas on German reunification it could think of, and 
at least some of these are now contained in the working 
party’s list which the allied foreign ministers will brood 
upon next month. Some press reports have suggested that 
the department is looking most favourably on ideas—such 
as the thinning out of forces in Germany, and a promise 
to keep western troops out of the east zone altogether— 
which would simply sweeten the pill of free elections in 
the hope that the Russians may yet swallow it. But prob- 
ably the list also includes more radical ideas for an alter- 
native road to reunion if the Russians continue to block 
free elections. Until the allied mimisters meet, it is hardly 
possible that a decision can be taken on whether or not 
to embody these in western policy. 

It is the more important that the United States should be 
effectively represented at this meeting. The State Depart- 
ment reasonably says that little more can now be done 
until Mr Macmillan finds out whether the Russians seriously 
wish to negotiate about Germany as a whole. But then 
two great decisions may have to be taken. If the Russians 
refuse to talk about Germany, and simply press their 
demands on Berlin, the western ministers will have to decide 
whether the appearance of East Germans at the check- 
points is really to be met by the threat of force. If the 
Russians agree to talk about Germany, but not about free 
elections, the question will be whether (in Senator Mans- 
field’s phrase) there are acceptable ways of starting to 
“ harmonise ” the regimes of the two halves of Germany. 
The ideas circulating in Washington suggest that these 
would have to include, at least, an independent all-German 
judiciary and some kind of guarantee of free speech for 
the East Germans. Long and complex negotiations would 
then be required. If so, and if, Mr Dulles has to retire, 
his diamond-like mind will be sorely missed. . © 


Aide for Aid 


E appointment of Mr James Riddleberger to head the 

International Co-operation Administration, the agency 
which handles the economic side of foreign aid, means that 
an experienced career diplomat has been conscripted into a 
post which is well known m Washington for being hard to 
fill—and hard to keep filled. No one seems able to stand 
more than two rounds of the annual struggle with the stingy 
congressional committees which dole out the financial life 
blood for what the Administration considers to be almost 
the most vital part of its work abroad. Mr Riddleberger, 
asa devoted government servant, presumably had no-choice 
but to accept the job, and the Senate Foreign. Relations 
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Committee will presumably have no choice but to confirm 
his appointment, since its new chairman, Mr Fulbright, has 
recently been insisting on the necessity of nominating only 
fully-qualified candidates for diplomatic posts. 

Most of Mr Riddleberger’s career has centred round 
Germany, but he had some knowledge of economic affairs 
even before he went to Jugoslavia as Ambassador in 1953 ; 
for the last year he has been Ambassador to Greece. 
Economic assistance plays a large part in America’s relations 
with both countries. Whether or not Mr Riddleberger will 
be as good at his new job as would have been the man 
who was supposed to get it is another matter. Ever since 
it has been known that Mr James Smith was to leave the 
ICA at the end of January, it has also been known that the 
State Department, and particularly Mr Dillon, who is in 
charge of economic matters there, wanted the new head of 
the ICA to be Mr Henry Labouisse. Mr Labouisse, a 
foreign service officer with special experience of foreign aid 
before he transferred to the United Nations, retired last 
year after directing the Relief- and Works Agency for 
Refugees from Palestine since 1954, a thankless task for 
which he nevertheless has received many well-earned thanks 
and which has taught him how to do a great deal with little 
money and how to deal with trying people. 

But unfortunately nearly twenty years ago Mr Labouisse 
registered as a Democrat and, even more unfortunately, he 
lives in Connecticut, the home state of Mr Alcorn, the 
chairman of the Republican party organisation. Since Mr 
Alcorn’s influence over Republican supporters—and over 
their pockets—depends upon his power to promise them 
good jobs, he apparently regarded the proposed appoint- 
ment of Mr Labouisse as a personal affront which he could 
not allow. President Eisenhower maintains that no one 
has the right to veto his selections, but in fact he did not 
select Mr Labouisse—although he did not select a Re- 
publican either. Mr Riddleberger’s appointment is non- 
political but, at a time when the Democrats are waving the 
axe over foreign aid, a political appointment—of a fully 
qualified Democrat—might have been ‘more helpful. 


Music from the Underworld 


HE juke-box, the big coin-operated gramophone, is 
standard equipment in most American bars, cafés and 
restaurants. But it does not usually belong to the proprietor. 
He leases it from an operator who services the machine and 
collects the takings. Juke-boxes alone are estimated to 
bring in $300 million a year; gambling machines and 
innocent ones, for amusement only, take the total up to 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. So lucrative 
a cash transaction has an understandable allure for gangsters 
who can use it to conceal their revenues from prostitution, 
dope peddling and gambling. Moreover, ownership of a 
string of juke-boxes provides regular contact with a host of 
small businessmen through whom other activities can be run. 
When the McClellan Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labour or Management Field lifted the lid off the 
juke-box in its hearings last week, it revealed a perfect 
Social Register of eminent thugs, many of them Italians 
alleged to be members of the shadowy Mafia. 
In-this-industry labour relations surely are at their most 
improper. Trade union branches are created by gangsters 
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and their henchmen, witnesses admitted,. purely to police 
the proprietors of “locations ” ; if businessmen lease their 
music from a competitor, a picket line usually brings them 
to heel with its threat of early bankruptcy. If not, strong- 
arm men are available to settle the matter. Collusion 
between labour and management is general. The former 
sales head of one of the big companies manufacturing 
juke-boxes told the committee that, to sell his wares, he 
had to deal with gangsters and that violence—distasteful as 
it might be—was part of the trade. The underworld, 
however, has its own rough justice. According to the police, 
the famous mass meeting of well-known gangsters which 
they broke up at Apalachin, New York, in 1957 was for 
the purpose of dealing with a colleague who had been 
sentenced to death for breaking rules in the juke-box 
industry., This Supreme Court of the underworld reprieved 
him, on payment of a $10,000 fine. 

With such revelations continuing to mount, the public 
will find it hard to understand—and to forgive—if Congress, 
for the second year, adjourns without passing a labour 
reform Bill. Senator Kennedy and Mr Mitchell, the 
Secretary of Labour, both of them politically ambitious, 
recognise this and are moving to adjust their differences 
over the Bill, But between them businessmen and right-wing 
Republicans, who want to restrict the bargaining powet of 
the trade unions, and the trade unionists, who demand 
favourable changes in the Taft-Hartley Act as the price of 
their support, may once more frustrate much-needed 
reforms when the Bill reaches the House. 


Blackboard Problems 


ast week the Administration submitted to Congress its 


solution of a difficult exercise: how to help com- — 


munities build the new schools which are needed without 
unbalancing the Budget in the financial year which begins 
next July. Although the states and their school districts 
are spending more than ever on buildings, the tax-sup- 
ported schools are crammed with 2 million more children 
than they were meant to hold and another 2 million are 
taught in obsolete schools. Even if the building boom 
continues—which is unlikely without federal help—the 
continued rise in the number of children will frustrate the 
effort to give them all adequate schools. 

The Administra- 
tion’s proposal is, 
roughly, that it 
should help really 
needy school dis- 
tricts, which are 
already doing all 
they can, by paying <r EI. SSS 
half the annual 
charges for principal | 195@— FF. SI WO 
and interest on new 59 w= Planned 
school bonds, if the 
State, in each case, will pay the other half. As it takes 
time for school plans to be drawn and bonds to be floated, 
the federal government would not be called upon to pay 
anything until the fiscal year which begins in July, 1960, 
although over 25 years the bill would amount to about 
$2 billion for Washington and $2 billion for the states. It 
is estimated that this should buy about $3 billion worth of 


SCHOOLROOM ‘DEFICIT 
Thousands 
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new schools during the next five “ emergency” years. There 
is a somewhat similar plan to help colleges to expand. 

This ingenious but over-complicated scheme is far less 
generous than the proposals the Administration advanced 
in 1955, in 1956 and 1957, but none of these came to 
anything. If the poorer states cannot find their share, the 
plan will be-even more modest than it looks and Democrats 
keen to help the schools have cold-shouldered it. But their 
big schemes for direct grants to the states lack the support 
to overcome a presidential veto even if they can be blasted 
out of the parsimonious House Rules Committee. 

The Education Act passed last year in the glare of the 
sputnik is also suffering from budget cramps. Congress 
authorised over $183 million for the first year, but the 
Administration is asking for only $115 million. Some of 
the programmes—for grants to improve the quality of 
teaching, counselling and testing—are unavoidably slow to 
launch. But the loans to needy college students have 
proved unexpectedly popular; colleges and universities 
have submitted requests for $62 million for this year, twice 
the $31 million allowed for in the Budget. The requests 
would have been even higher if a number of colleges had 
not refused to take part because students accepting loans 


must take a loyalty oath—an offensive and useless vestige 
of McCarthyism. 


New Eye on the Weather 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT -IN COLORADO 


HEN in 1743 Benjamin Franklin deduced that a storm 
which had visited Philadelphia was the one which hit 
Boston a day later his observation was of solely scientific 
interest, since at that time such a storm would arrive far 
ahead of any warning of its coming. The modern fore- 
caster can outrace the weather by telegraph, telephone and 
wireless. But to make his forecast he still has to go out- 
doors, look: at the sky and read instruments, before putting 
the results on the teletype machine. At the central weather 
bureau hundreds of such messages are assembled into a 
national map, which is then transmitted by facsimile back 
to local stations. Working from this and from their own 
more recent observations, these then prepare local forecasts. 
But by the time the average citizen hears them on the 
wireless or reads them in the evening newspaper, the fore- 
casts reflect weather conditions which may be nearly 
twenty-four hours old. Thus the forecaster is often caught 
out by changes which are too fast for a system which 
remains relatively slow because it still depends on man to 
link together its electronic equipment: Moreover, this 
absorbs so much of the attention of the men concerned 
that they have no time left for the task which only they 
can perform—to bring their judgment and foresight to bear 
on the weather problem. 

The Air. Force therefore proposes, when it has enough 
money, to set up a completely automatic system to cover the 
whole country ; all the necessary machinery is already avail- 
able and a preliminary trial linking five to seven stations 
between Boston and Washington is definitely in the plan- 
ning stage. Much of the weather research in the United 
States is now done by the armed services because they find 
it easier than does the Weather Bureau to get money from 
Congress ; in any case, accurate and immediate weather 
observations are of increasing importance in modern war. 
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~* Under this future automatic system of weather forecast- 
ing, hundreds of units exactly alike will keep a continuous 
local check on such data as temperature, dewpoint and 
direction and velocity of winds ; a human forecaster will, 
however, still be needed to report on visual conditions, 
such as cloud-cover. ‘At a given signal, all this information 
will pour into a central network in a few seconds and will 
then flow steadily into one or more electronic computers. 
These will assess in a matter of minutes data which it now 
takes many hours to collate, and report continuously to the 
central weather bureau, where the results will be shown on 
an ever-changing weather map. This map will appear, like 
a television picture, on large screens at all the hundreds of 
local stations. A forecaster will only need to glance up to 
assess the weather of the whole continent, as it was an hour 
or so ago at most ; from this and from his own immediate 
observations, he will make his local prediction. 

Such a system may also help to solve the next problem 
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in the general weather picture,.one which today is of 
as much importance to many industries as it has always 
been to agriculture: How far ahead can the weather be 
forecast with enough accuracy to be useful ? There are 


_two sharply divided schools of thought on this: one believes 
that Nature does nothing by chance, that all natural 


developments flow out of previous ones and that therefore 
when man becomes clever enough he can deduce what is 
coming next ; the other argues that the whole picture is so 
complex that “ Nature herself doesn’t know what the 
weather is going to do beyond the next few days, so how 
can we find out ? ” 

The official view on this is a study, made during the last 
war on long-range forecasting for military purposes, which 
concluded gloomily that a reasonably accurate forecast for 
three or four days ahead was about all that could be hoped 
for, except in those regions where the weather remains the 
same for months on end. But many experts insist that 





Republicans in the Depths 


s the final results and assessments 


and in all these cases this represented 
a shift of 10 per cent or more since 
1954, the last non-presidential election 











of last November’s elections have 
been collated in Washington, it has 
become clear that the Republicans are 
in an even worse position than was 
realised at the time. In Congress they 
now have 34 Senators to the Demo- 
crats’ 64 and no hope of winning a 
majority in 1960 ; of the 33 seats which 
will be at stake in that year, there are 
only 12 that the Republicans have any 
chance of winning—and they need at 
least 16. They hold 153 seats in the 
House of Representatives to the Demo- 
crats’ 283 ; 61 of the Republican seats 
are in the doubtful class—that is, were 
won by majorities of less than § per 
cent of the total vote—while only 42 
Democratic seats are in this group. 
Moreover, nearly all of these Demo- 
cratic “doubtfuls ” are districts where 
the Democratic share of the vote has 
been increasing ; in over two-thirds of 
the Republican “ doubtfuls ” the trend 
is in the opposite direction. 

Turning to state governments, which 
are in the long run more important, 
since it is here that a party builds up 
its strength for national elections, the 
picture is even darker. Only 14 of 
the 49 Governors are Republicans, 
compared with 19 in 1956, and the 
party controls only 7 State Legisla- 
tures, compared with 17 two years ago. 
There are -§91 Republican Stdte 
Senators and 1,939 Republican mem- 
bers of lower houses, while the Demo- 
crats have 1,166 and 3,721 respectively. 
Of the 50 largest cities in the United 
States, only 10 have Republican 
Mayors. 

While the South is still solidly 
Democratic there is no longer any 


region of the country on which the . 


Republicans can rely. In the old 
House of Representatives they held 18 
of the 28 New England ‘seats; now 


they have only 9 and their majority of 
400,000 votes in the 1956 congressional 
elections in this area has been taken 
over by the Democrats. This party 
now holds 67 of the 128 seats in the 
Middle West, compared with only 46 
two years ago, and it collected 
1,120,000 more votes than did the 
Republicans in this region last 
November; in 1956 the Republican 
majority there was just over 1 million. 
And in both the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states the Democrats 
increased their 1956 majorities in 
1958. 

Nor, according to an analysis con- 
ducted by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, can the Republicans 
rely any longer on the support of those 
groups of voters who have usually 
been regarded as safely theirs. More 


. than half of the people over 50 years 


old, of the professional, business and 
white collar workers and of the 
farmers, voted Democratic last autumn 


CITIZENS OF ory. AGE 


year. The only place in which the 
Democratic share of the vote fell, 
according to this survey, was among 
Negroes—but they remain predomi- 
nantly Democratic nevertheless. 

Only twice since 1930 have the 
Republicans , received more than 50 
per cent of the total votes cast for the 
House of Representatives and this year 
the party’s candidates for the House 
were given the same number of votes, 
just under 20 million, as in 1950, while 
the Democratic total, almost exactly 
equal in that year, has gone up to 
25,600,000. It is no wonder that the 
Republicans are beginning to. fear that 
they may be permanently in a legis- 
lative minority. Obviously it will take 
something of the order of a miracle to 
win them a congressional victory in 
1960 ; their only chance seems to be a 
presidential candidate able to pull in 
even more votes for his followers than 
did Mr Eisenhower along with his 
personal 35 million in 1956. 
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the state of knowledge about the weather has changed 
almost beyond recognition since this study was made fifteen 
years ago and that a new assessment is badly needed. — 

Meanwhile some private forecasters are already making 
a business of providing general predictions for years ahead 
and one now offers long-term forecasts which, he claims, 
are almost as accurate as for twenty-four hours.. Some 
of the largest and most conservative industrial firms in the 
United States patronise these experts and some, particularly 
in the oil industry, have set up their own forecasting 
departments. The implication is that the official Weather 
Bureau and the more orthodox weathermen are behind the 
times and as a result the dispute between the two schools 
has become acrimonious. 

In addition to fast electronic weather reports and to 
reports from those parts of the earth from which none are 
now received—incidentally, the Russians are said to be very 
co-operative—some experts have been looking forward with 
special eagerness to the launching of a satellite “ weather 
eye” which will circle the globe continuously and report 
on conditions beyond the atmosphere. The Vanguard 
satellite which went into orbit successfully on Tuesday will 
provide a first instalment, although the instruments trans- 
mitting information from it are expected to function for 
only a few weeks. The purpose of this experiment is to 
measure the distribution and movement of cloud cover 
beneath the satellite’s orbit and relate it to the general 
meteorology of the earth. The different intensities of sun- 
light reflected from cloud, sea and land masses will be 
translated into electrical signals which will be transmitted 
to ground tracking stations. 

Such knowledge of cloud cover will be of great assistance 
to the long-term forecasters. But eventually it is hoped 
that the satellite eyes will help the weather experts 
in other, even more important, ways, particularly perhaps 
by providing information about the precise amount and 
type of radiation which the sun, the prime factor which 
determines the weather, is casting on the earth at any given 
moment, 


Cut in Cloth? 


HE talks which Mr Kearns, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, is having with 
textile exporters in Hongkong is the first official effort to 
relieve pressure on a particularly sore point, one which is 
a factor in driving the domestic textile industry to seek a 
general cut in imports. Textile producers are slowly and 
uncertainly emerging from a sharp two-year recession and 
a report of the Senate Commerce Committee, reflecting the 
views of Senator Pastore, who represents the textile state of 
Rhode Island, recently recommended the imposition of 
general quotas. It also asked for the end of agricultural 
policies which enable foreign producers to buy American 
cotton at a price 20 per cent lower than the American 
producers pay and objected to the use of foreign aid funds to 
establish new textile capacity in the under-developed 
countries. 

The industry has received little encouragement from the 
Administration so far on wider restriction of imports (the 
only existing ones are the voluntary quota accepted by 
Japan and the wool tariff quota). In Hongkong Mr Kearns 
has. been discussing, not a general voluntary reduction in 
exports to the United States, but diversification of them, 
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and he seems to have been impressed with the argument 
that this rests with importers in the United States, not 
with exporters in Hongkong. Moreover, he apparently 
found no confirmation of the allegations of American manu- 
facturers that the Hongkong label covers a multitude of 
Chinese Communist exports. At home, the Office of Civil 
and Defence Mobilisation has disappointed the textile 
interests by refusing to declare that textile imports in general 
jeopardise the national security. 

If the industry is te secure more protection, it will have 
to bring pressure to bear on Congress. Such pressure will 
be all the more vigorous because at last wages and prices 
in the industry are moving up. Several of the large pro- 
ducers in the South have announced that they are raising 
minimum wages in their mills from about $1.12 to $1.25 
an hour and giving higher-paid workers an additional 10 
cents an hour. In part this is an effort to forestall a new 
drive by the Textile Workers Union in the South, where 
most of the factory hands are unorganised ; the companies 
want them to remain so. But the industry also recognises 
that it must pay more if it is not to lose its best workers 
to other manufacturing industries where the average wage is 
$2.19 an hour ; it is only about $1.40 in the textile mills. 
The industry feels that it is caught between the devil of 
foreign competition and the deep blue sea of the high- 
wage American economy. 


Justice for the Indian 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


HE facetious American expression, “ Give the country 
back to the Indians,” offers no hint of the difficulties 
which Congress has encountered in its efforts to emancipate 
the 2,133 members of the Klamath Tribe in Oregon and 
to “give” to each of them his share of the value of the 
million acre Klamath Reservation. As part of a programme 
to end the system under which Indians have been wards of 
the government, Congress four years ago approved Public 
Law 587. This provides for the sale of all communal 
property in the Klamath Reservation and for distribution of 
the proceeds among the members of the tribe. But it soon 
became apparent that emancipation was fraught with more 
hazards than any Congressman had imagined. The vast 
reservation, lying north-east of Klamath Lake, the biggest 
in Oregon, includes some of the richest virgin pine forests 
in the Cascade Mountains... Its marshes are valuable nesting 
and feeding grounds for migratory wildfowl. The law 
specified that enough of these and other properties should 
be sold by August, 1960, to pay in cash the shares of all the 
Klamaths who want to withdraw from the tribal organisa- 
tion and go their ways as independent citizens. 

In 1864, when the government and the Klamath Tribe 
agreed to the establishment of the reservation, neither could 
have foreseen how valuable this wilderness would become. 
Just as the Indians of Oklahoma found themselves enriched 
by oil discovered on reservation land, the Klamath Indians 
came into the heritage of some four billion board feet of 
timber. Its value is estimated at about $90 million or more 
than $45,000 a head. The question was who could be 
found to pay such a sum? And, if purchasers could be 
found, what would be the economic effect of the precipitate 
sale of this timber ? 

Last year the vexing problem of the Klamaths was put 
back on Congress’s calendar, with a virtually unanimous 
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demand from Oregonians, including the leaders of the tribe, 
that the inflexible terms of Public Law 587 should be 
altered to prevent a “ fire-sale ” liquidation of timber on 
the reservation and uncontrolled exploitation of both timber 
and marsh lands by private interests. Meanwhile, a plebi- 
scite disclosed that 1,649 Klamaths, or 77.3 per cent of the 
total, would choose to take their shares in cash. In all, this 
would amount to about $70 million. 

In the closing days of the session, Congress finally revised 
the Klamath Termination Act. In brief, it now authorises 
the government to spend up to $90 million to meet the 
claims for cash if private buyers for the Indians’ assets 
cannot be found. Senator Neuberger of Oregon, who guided 
the Bill through Congress, feels that it achieved its three 
main aims: to do justice to the Indians themselves ; to keep 
the lumber market in Oregon from being broken wide open 
by a bargain-basement sale of four billion feet of timber ; 
and to save the Klamath timber, watershed and wild life for 
future generations. 


HE significance of the Act is not limited to the interests 
FE of the Klamath Reservation and its 2,133 owners, 
many of whom live in other states, It provides a standard of 
justice for other American Indians who are still wards of 
the government, and ‘it establishes the precedent that con- 
servation of natural resources must be considered when 
Indian reservations are broken up. All American Indians 
are not so fortunate as to have a claim on rich timberlands. 
But all can now-expect to receive a fair share of their com- 
munal property without any short-sighted forced sale. 

A vital provision of the Act concerns restrictions on the 
harvesting of timber by any private purchaser. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and other spokesmen 
of the lumber industry hoped that the Act would contain 


no reference to harvesting of timber on a “ sustained yield ” _ 


basis, which would limit cutting to an amount no greater 
than the regular increment from growth. But the final 
version provides that any purchaser must agree to manage 
the forest lands, as far as practicable, with sustained-yield 
procedures, to furnish a continuous supply of timber. 

In the short run, this insistence on conservation of a 
great resource will prove expensive, for it means that only 
a few small tracts will be sold to private bidders. It has 
been estimated that no private lumber company could afford 
to pay more than about half the appraised price for timber 
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that would have to be harvested on terms of sustained yield. 
The prospect, consequently, is that in the next few years the 
Treasury will pay into the hands of Klamath Indians much 
of the $90 million authorised by the Klamath Termination 
Act. An average family of five Klamaths will come into 
possession of nearly a quarter of a million dollars—a far cry 
from the trinkets for which Manhattan Island was sold to 
the Dutch in the seventeenth century. 


Oiling Texan Finances 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DALLAS 


F the coming replacement of voluntary restrictions on 
imports of petroleum by mandatory ones succeeds in 
stemming last year’s downward drift in the output and 
price of crude oil in the United States, as the independent 
domestic companies believe it will, then the people who live 
in oil-producing states, and particularly the 9 million in 
Texas, will have good reason to rejoice. Texas produces far 
more oil than any other state and some 50 per cent of the 
state’s annual revenue of about $1 billion comes, directly or 
indirectly, from the petroleum industry. The state tax on 
oil output alone brings in $150 million or more a year and 
as a reSult Texas is one of the few states which has neither 
a general sales tax nor a state income tax. 

But now the State Legislature is being forced to consider 
imposing such taxes, even though they would be generally 
unpopular, This is because the last fiscal year ended on 
August 31st with a deficit of $65 million, almost entirely as 
the result of the weakness in the petroleum market. Under 
the state constitution Texas operates on a “ pay-as-you-go ” 
basis and a balanced Budget is obligatory. At the beginning 
of each fiscal year the State Comptroller estimates the 
revenue that will come in ; if the Legislature appropriates 
more than this, the excess is nullified. But last year the 
Legislature held appropriations within the estimate and it 
was an unexpected drop in revenues, mainly from oil, which 
caused the deficit. 

The effects of the slump in the oil industry upon the 
incomes of local governments in Texas will be even greater. 
There are in the state 254 counties and more than 3,000 
school districts and other forms of subdivisions which levy 
taxes, Ninety-two per cent of this local revenue, amounting 
to about $595 million a year, comes from ad valorem taxes, 
mainly on real property. Of the 254 counties, 185 produce 
oil and the taxable value of the land in them depends largely 
on this oil production. The industry is now restricted in 
Texas to the equivalent of eleven days’ output a month and 
many wells have been shut down by independent producers. 

The féderal government in Washington is also facing a 
decline in the $2 billion or so which Texans normally pay in 
federal income taxes, Personal incomes in Texas, estimated 
at $14 billion last year, have quadrupled in the last twenty 
years. Part of the increase is the result of inflation, of course, 
but there has also been a rapid rise in real income ; most of 
this has been earned from the expanding oil industry and 
related activities. The total net value of all manufactured 
products in Texas, according to the last federal census, was 
$1.73 billion, of which about half was contributed by 
petroleum refining and allied industries. Comparable figures 
are found in Oklahoma, Louisiana and other oil-producing 
states. Moreover, oil has done much to give economic 
stability to these states which used to depend mainly upon 
farming with its widely fluctuating production and prices. 
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— Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns» 


Fire-resistant chemi 


“No Carbon Required” papers, invented, developed and patented by the National Cash Register Company, are marketed by the Wiggins Tar ¥j 
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sygsterday’s dreams into present-day realities 





: Tea Gpoup. 


auatter future closer 





ital keeps typists clean 


N°“ PAPERS give clear, smudge-proof copies 
without the use of carbons. Multiple sets of 
business forms need no carbon interleaving; 
typing, too, is quicker and cleaner. 

A special emulsion, coated on NCR papers, 
does the work of the carbons—and gives perfect 
copies. One of the chemicals used in this emulsion 
is from Monsanto’s series of fire-resistant 
chlorinated diphenyls—the Aroclors. 

The Aroclors are important in industry too. 
In the electrical field, the Aroclors are widely used 
as an alternative to mimeral oil, because they are 
excellent insulators, fire-resistant and chemically 


stable. These and other qualities also make the 
‘ Aroclors of great value as plasticizers for P.V.C. ; 


as plasticizers and resin extenders in paints and 
inks; as heat transfer fluids; and as fire-retarders 
for polyester and epoxide resins. These varied 


| applications show the striking versatility of 


Monsanto’s: chlorinated diphenyls. Both com- 
merce and industry benefit from the increased 
efficiency made possible by the Aroclors. 

Here is another vivid example of Monsanto 
bringing a better future closer! 

Aroclor is-a Registered Trade Mark 

If you, as a manufacturer, 
are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will pay you 
to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


591 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1! and 
at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. 


In association with: 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, MELBOURNE 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, BOMBAY. 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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THE FOURTH LABOUR — 
THE ERYMANTHIAN BOAR 


To borrow a phrase, he bestrode the world like a Colossus, this Hercules of the 
ancient world. Nothing to him that the around Mount Erymanthus 
lived in mortal fear of the wildest and hugest of boars. As the legend reminds 

















us, Hercules all unconcerned drove the creature headlong into a snowdrift and 
promptly snaffled 





it with chains. 











It sounds so simple . . . But the Hercules 
answer to problems usually is simple. 
Today’s chemical company bearing the 
old name claims no elaborate magic. 
Your problem may be attack by insects, 
for example, or attack by oxygen, or 


attack by water; and Hercules’ solution 
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is to stop the attack before it starts. 
With the proper chemical weapons it is 







as simple as that. 






Was it the mention of insects that 






caught your special attention? The stuff 






to keep them off is probably the 









chemical meta+Delphene. 
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FRENCH expert, recently in Tunisia for financial talks, 
A« with this summing-up: “ Between France and 

Tunisia it’s a divorce by mutual consent, with wrongs 
on both sides.” The divorce is real enough, and it widens 
every day. In December the Tunisian President, M. Bour- 
guiba, announced that all land belonging to foreigners would 
be bought by the Tunisian government in three months’ 
time. This meant that some 3,000 settlers, owning 700,000 
hectares of the best farmland and forming the very core 
of the continuing présence francaise, would have to leave 
with their families. The settlers’ departure, coming after that 
of the colonial officials and the army, constitutes the uproot- 
ing of French influence in Tunisia, carried out as deliberately 
as its planting, but far more’ speedily. 

Only a few days after this decision, another worsened the 
split. On December 27th France devalued the franc, but 
Tunisia and Morocco, dissatisfied at having once again been 
presented with a fait accompli, decided not to follow suit 
and kept their currencies at the old rate. The monetary 
difference between closely connected and interdependent 
economies—two-thirds of Tunisia’s trade is with France— 
has led to disturbances and an exodus of Tunisian capital 


great enough to compel the swift imposition of controls. . 


A month and a half after the French devaluation Tunisia 
and, to a lesser extent, Morocco, already have one foot 
outside the frane zone. 

A third crisis which has just begun in Tunis, and which 
will doubtless have its parallel in Rabat, seemts‘all too likely 
to give the final blow to what trust remained between France 
and its former protectorates. The Tunisian police have 
uncovered a spy network organised by the French embassy 
itself. Consular officials have been arrested, the French 
military attaché has been told to leave the country, and ten 
Frenchmen, employed as technical assistants in the Tunisian 
Post Office, have been arrested and charged. The post office 
men had installed a listening system that allowed the French 
embassy to watch closely over—and record—all conversa- 
tions that interested it, particularly those of the Algerian 
FLN and the Tunisian army. What has most shocked the 
Tunisian authorities is that the French officials, on their 
own admission, had been selected for this work in Paris. 
Thus, at a stroke, all French technical aid is called in ques- 
tion and the 2,000 officials that have been requested from 
France are regarded as spies. 

All this comes on top of the bad relations now persisting 
between Presidents de Gaulle and Bourguiba. Several of 
M. Bourguiba’s appeals have passed hardly remarked in 
France, and the: last message to be handed over by the 
Tunisian ambassador in Paris, M. Bourguiba’s son, was only 
done so through the mediation of M. Couve de Murville. 

If Morocco’s relations with France are better, the political 
situation there is much more serious. The young govern- 
ment of M. Abdallah Ibrahim is fighting desperately on 
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North African Tensions 


FROM A TUNISIAN CORRESPONDENT 


several fronts. M. Ben Barka’s revolt against the “ old 
buddhas” of his own party—MM. Allal El-Fassi and 
Balafrej—broke out prematurely and more for personal than 
ideological reasons. Inside the Istiqlal,'M. Allal El-Fassi has 
already won the day. But the party, which did not manage 
to impose its views on the King even when it was united, 
is going through a time of confusion and personal rivalry 
and will probably end by splitting like the Egyptian Inde- 
pendence party—as the Neo-Destour will do in the future 
without M, Bourguiba. The parties are paying for having 
had no other purpose than to be the instruments of political 
independence. 

But Morocco’s most.serious problem is in the Riff, where 
any outside intervention is less important than the Moroc- 
can authorities claim. It is a matter, observers say, of a 
genuine rebellion against the central power by tribes which 
are semi-independent and which no one knows how to 
administer. The news from the Riff has greatly surprised 
the FLN authorities. The reports—from western journalists 
—do, in fact, have a nightmarish sound to North African 
ears. The observers speak of rocket bombardments, troops 
of prisoners in detention camps, nests of rebels destroyed, 
and scenes of rallying in which Moroccan officers—in 
French parachutist uniforms—harangue the poor devils in 
native robes squatting before them before sending them back 
to their mountains, 


Hands Across the Timor Sea 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


HE joint statement issued at the end of Dr Subandrio’s 
- visit to Australia has been received with jubilation in 
Jakarta and with some dislike here. On the one hand, the 
Indonesian papers exult over the doctor’s success in allegedly 
changing Australian policy. On the other hand, the power- 
ful Australian returned servicemen’s league (remembering 
what New Guinea cost in Australian lives) is angrily 
demanding clarification ; the Sydney Morning Herald pro- 
claims the give-away of a vital Australian interest ; and the 
Australian Labour party, strange bedfellow of a right-wing 
paper, attacks the communiqué for forgetting the poor 
Papuans. 

Are these assessments valid ? What, if anything, has 
Dr Subandrio gained and Australia given away ? The com- 
muniqué contains soothing words. about extended co-opera- 
tion under the Colombo Plan (communiquese for more 
Australian aid) and so forth. But the important clause from 
the Indonesian point of view is the following: 


There was a full explanation of the considerations which 
have led each country to a different view over West New 


696 
Guinea (West Irian), with Australia recognising Nether- 
lands sovereignty and recognising the principle of self- 
determination. This difference remains, but the position 
was Clarified by an explanation from Australian ministers 
that it followed from their position of respect for agreements 
on rights of sovereignty, that if any agreement were reached 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia as parties principal, 
arrived at by peaceful processes and in’ accordance with 
internationally accepted principles,” Bassenqlit would not 
oppose such an agreement. 

The curious wording of the final sentence (by Asian subtlety 
out of plain English) is worthy of study. -Apparently Dr 
Subandrio set great store by this assurance. But can he 
really have thought that if Holland and Indonesia had come 
to an agreement, Australia would or could oppose it ? Or 
was he really thinking how well it would look in Indonesian 
newspapers that Australia, since his visit, no longer opposed 
an agreed transfer of sovereignty? 

Now what has Australia given away? To recognise 
Holland’s sovereignty, the verbiage struggles to say, is to 
recognise Holland’s right to sign away that sovereignty if 
it chooses soto do. The Australian Labour. party says that 
‘this legalistic attitude disregards the welfare of the peoples 
of New Guinea who would undoubtedly be worse off under 
Indonesian rule than under Dutch ; if the Dutch are handing 
over to anyone, let it be to the -Australisns. who. should 
administer all New Guinea on behalf of the United Nations. 
But Labour’s new-style imperialists talk as if the Australian 
government had said that it would welcome or encourage 
an agreed transfer of power. It said only that it would 
not oppose this once agreement were reached. 


HAT might seem a fairly safe undertaking in’view of the 
fact that the Dutch show no signs whatever of agreeing 
to discussions about their sovereignty over New Guinea. A 
recent report that they would do so has been strongly denied, 
Most Dutchmen would regard it as wrong to trade 800,000 
Papuans for compensation for property confiscated in 
Indonesia, and no political party other than the communists 
favours handing them over to the Indonesians, who are not 
. even of the same race—though the white man’s burden -is 
at present costing Holland some 80 million guilders a year. 
The Dutch government may feel cynical about the com- 
muniqué, but it does not seem to regard itself as thereby 
weakened. It can still rely on Australian support if Indo- 
nesia should once again try its luck at the United Nations. 
So perhaps Australia has conceded nothing after all. What 
has it gained ? First, it is argued in Canberra that it is all 
to the good if Dr Soekarno’s government has its reputation 
enhanced at home, for there is no one else in sight who 
seems likely to provide stable government in Indonesia— 
and Australia’s interest is simply that the governments to its 
near north should be stable and anti-communist. Secondly, 
Mr Casey and his colleagues are pleased to have got Dr 
Subandrio’s agreement in writing that the New Guinea 
question is “one to be resolved by peaceful means and that 
they were in accord that force should not be used by the 
parties concerned in the settlement of territorial differences.” 
One cannot be starry-eyed about this, especially as the main 
danger is not of large-scale invasion but of incidents for 
which the Indonesian government could disclaim responsi- 
bility—small landings and guerrilla warfare which could 
keep the country on the boil as Malaya has been kept. Still, 
a public renunciation of force is better than nothing. 
Finally, Australian-Indonesian relations are the better for 
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Dr Subandrio’s visit. He was liked and respected, the dis- 
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cussions were friendly, the entertainment good. There is 
a definite détente. One must hope that the politicians, by 


home truths, do not dispel the rosy glow. 


Eastern Approaches 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


SHE ‘Berlin crisis underlines the extent to which the 
German question continues to dominate political think- 
ing in eastern Europe. In certain respects, Czech and Polish 
reactions to it do not coincide. But in both Prague and 
Warsaw some merit is seen in Soviet proposals for a free 
city and for a loose confederation between the two 
Germanies. 
The argument, as one hears it in Prague, is essentially 
economic. Closely familiar with material conditions in east 
Germany, the Czechs believe that some solution must be 
found for the chronic imbalance between the two German 
states. They suspect that the Soviet Union has neither the 
will nor the capital to render Herr Ulbricht’s regime viable 
in the: face of the economic magnetism of the Federal 
Republic, and indeed that Russian interests in the long view 
lie’ in the contrary direction: Moscow is seeking disengage- 
ment from the tawdry morass of its east German commit- 
ments in order to develop political and commercial relations 
with Bonn. Seeing a good many Chinese buyers and 
delegates, some Czechs take rather seriously the classic 
vision of German investment and technology allied to 
Russia’s industrial power and the vast China market. But 
Russia cannot- purchase disengagement at the price of free 
elections and German reunification on western lines. 
Instead, it is banking on the fact of Dr Adenauer’s mortality 
and on the suspicion that his successors will be weary of 
the stalemate and anxious to work out their own mode of 
co-existence with the east. The Czechs feel that the recent 
Berlin elections give a measure of support to the Russian 
analysis ; they interpret the vote as a denial of the Adenauer 
policy no less than of communism. 
- “As‘seen from Prague, the western position is sterile and 
ultimately self-defeating: sooner or later, post-Adenauer 
Germany will either negotiate with Moscow (on terms 
increasingly unfavourable to its Atlantic allies), or it will 
grow exasperated and provoke a violent situation. The latter 
could lead to irretrievable disaster. Would it not be pre- 
ferable, ask the Czechs, to seek a gradual rapprochement 
between Bonn and east Berlin with a view to normalising 
relations throughout the whole of the European heartland? 
Western objections to this view are recognised in Czecho- 
slovakia, but they are not regarded as conclusive. The 
Czechs are contemptuous of the argument that western 
policy is designed not primarily to rearm the Wehrmacht 
but rather to attach the future of Germany to that of western 
Europe. They believe that that is putting the tiger before 
the cage. Citing the grievous errors committed in 1938 
and 1945, the Czechs are certain that English and American 
diplomacy will once again fall into a trap of its own con- 
triving. When the Federal Republic is strong and rearmed, 
it will go its own imperious way— against the West if need 
be. Many Czechs are baffled by what they take to be Mr 
Dulles’s blindness to this danger. They discern in the 
Russian plan for confederation one final attempt to neutralise 
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AsIsee TI... 


The French designer, Jean Colin—asked to give his impressions of Tube Investments Ltd.— 
sees TI primarily as part of the restless world of movement. 
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Wings for all Mechanical Things 


A world on the road, in the sky, on the sea, and under it 
-..@ world where strength and lightness count. Many of 
TI’s fifty companies in England serve transport. From TI 
come boiler tubes and engine components for ships and 
locomotives ... creative designs of railcoaches, and pre- 
fabricated buses, the parts to build them from, and their 
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luxury seating. TI supplies components for aircraft and 
cars; parts for submarines, and mechanical conveyors 
to ease movement in factories. TI is one of the largest 
producers of bicycles in the world. It also makes mopeds, 
scooters and light motorcycles ...and traffic signs to 


guide road transport. 
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4,500 boys and girls (including spastics, 
diabetics and maladjusted) now in our care. 
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When you’ve dashed half-way 
across the world to high-pressure 
days of successful decision, you 
owe it to yourself to protect the 
human side of you, to unwind 
slowly on a leisureful, pleasureful 
voyage into the sun. On Matson 
liners, all accommodation is first 
class, the cuisine is superb, and 
every cabin has a private shower 
and toilet. 

Fares are payable in sterling. 
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Germany’s resurgent 

United States and the Soviet Union guarantors-of German 
good conduct. Mr Dulles’s contention that one cannot 
neutralise so dynamic a race as the Germans rings some- 
what hollow in eastern Europe. 


HE Polish view is rather more emotional. German 

irredentism is seen not as a potential threat but as a 
present danger. It is difficult to exaggerate the role of the 
Oder-Neisse question in Polish thinking. Though Polish 
dislike of the east German regime is perfectly obvious, the 
Poles nevertheless consider. the mere existence of the 
German Democratic Republic to be a partial assurance of 
their own territorial integrity. But that existence remains 
precarious so long as the western powers have not come to 
terms with east Germany, and so long as they allow Dr 
Adenauer to throw doubt on the permanence of the present 
frontiers in eastern Europe. 

Commentators in Warsaw reject with some bitterness 
Czech suggestions that Russia may be seeking to liquidate 
its east German holdings. They point out that it is the 
geographical vice formed by the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Republic, that holds Poland in ‘place. 
They are, however, inclined £ that Russia genuinely 
seeks a lowering of tension in fie and that it is prepared 
to make certain immediate strategic withdrawals toward that 
end. This feeling appears to arise from two sources. 
Theorising about Sino-Soviet relations is Warsaw’s favourite 
parlour game. A number of Polish experts are convinced 
that there are severe tensions between Mr Khrushchev and 


_ Mr Mao Tse-tung and that these tensions are reflected by 


conflicts within the Kremlin. It follows on this conjecture 
that the Soviet Union is anxious to put its position in 
Europe on a stable basis. Secondly, the Poles have a pro- 


prietary interest in the Rapacki plan. They resent any 


implication that it is a front for Soviet diplomacy. By virtue 
of arguments, not all of which ‘are very clear, the Poles 
defend the view that Russian proposals on Germany are a 
natural extension of the Rapacki idea. , Both, they say, would 
lead to a mutual withdrawal of opposing forces and both 
would prevent the armament of. the new Wehrmacht with 
nuclear weapons. 

To the Poles, whether they are communists or not, the 
latter is an intolerable prospect. A characteristic Polish 
poster reproduces two brief texts: a recent statement by 
Dr Adenauer questioning the permanence of the Oder- 
Neisse line, and a Reuters’ message concerning the delivery 
of rockets with atomic warheads to the German contingent 
of Nato. No additional comment is deemed necessary. 


The Poles are too clear-sighted not to realise that the 
present division of Germany is a threat to peace. What they 
do feel is that western policies aggravate this threat, whereas 
the various disengagement plans, whatever their imperfec- 
tions, might yield some positive results. By its very nature, 
the Polish position on the German problem cannot be 
wholly consistent. On the one hand, the Poles fear German 
resurgence and are persuaded, as are the Czechs, that the 
sorcerer’s apprentices in Bonn will soon escape the benevo- 
lent control of their American master. On the other hand, 
Warsaw knows that it cannot look to much independence 
so long as east Germany retains its present political com- 
plexion. This ambiguity is the specific mark of Poland’s 
distress and the Poles admire Mr Gemulka because he 
seems so acutely responsive to the conflicting demands of 
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ambitions.and to make both the . 


his role. They seem to believe that a loose confederation 
between two partially disarmed Germanies would, in some 
measure, lessen the sharp contrariety of their own position. 
Such speculations in Prague and Warsaw point the larger 
moral. The German problem dominates the eastern Euro- 
pean horizon. The Russians have no more effective ally 
than Czech and Polish fears of Germany’s re-awakening 
ambitions. Profoundly influenced by the events of the late 
1930s, neither the Czechs nor the Poles appear to have much 


_confidence in Anglo-American ability to gauge the German 


temper. The Poles, moreover, are certain that the West has 
never cared to apprehend the grossness of their suffering at 
the hands of the Germans. That suffering is too great to 
have been forgotten and the anguish of it seems more vivid 
than that caused by Russian domination. As one Polish 
scholar put it: “ Soviet preponderance is a fact of life, it is 
the air one . Sometimes the air thickens and one 
chokes. Sometimes it clears a bit and one breathes easily. 
But it is ubiquitous and it is foolish to argue about it. The 
German question, on the contrary, is a cancer in the body 
politic. One must try and deal with it if one is to have 
any-chance of survival.” To the Poles the Russian proposals, 
whatever their exact motives, do constitute such an attempt. 

There may be sound reasons :for not agreeing with these 
views. But a refusal. to acknowledge their prevalence in 
eastern Europe would play directly into Soviet hands. Fear 
of Germany and of west German rearmament is the cement 
that holds the satellite edifice together (the military potential 
of the east German state is generally ridiculed). Any Russian 
endeavour, even by blackmail, to keep atomic weapons out 
of Mr Strauss’s grasp will find a good deal of support among 
eastern Europeans. The West has a few friends in Prague 
and very many in Warsaw ; both groups seem to feel that 
western diplomacy has failed to take eastern European feel- 
ings into account. 


A Weapon for Uno 


HE scare about bacteriological warfare set off by Sir 
Robert Watson Watt, the radar expert, and Dr Brock 
Chisholm, the psychiatrist who was director- 
general of the World ealth Organisation, is calculated to 
do more hatm in the cold-war than the weapons themselves 
would ever do in a hot one. It may be true that 84 Ib of 
botulinus could wipe out humanity if it queued up for 
injections. But the practical difficulties of delivering and 
disseminating these agents of genocide remain as intractable 
as ever, while the “ dirty” H-bomb promises to do every- 
thing that they, on paper, could do, but very much more 
effectively and poisonously. Accordingly, since the arrival 
of the H-bomb deterrent, chemical and bacteriological war- 
fare departments have become the Cinderellas of most 
defence ministries, and are kept going—this is certainly 
true in Britain—as a minimum insurance. Botulinus, and 
deadlier substances, are made simply in order to try out 
antidotes. The Americans are said to have a rather more 
ambitious chemical and bacteriological budget, but even 
that is trifling compared with ‘what is spent on nuclear 
research. But the Russians and Chinese have always made 
good use in Asia of science fiction stories about western 
plans to deal with Asia’s teeming millions by billions of 
teeming bacteria. 
Presumably the whole issue would become more alive 
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if control and inspection of atomic weapons were achieved ; 
and it may be noted that the practical difficulties of enfore- 
ing chemical and bacteriological disarmament are probably 
far greater. The disincentive to developing germ and gas 
warfare in fact is that any nuclear power attacked with such 
weapons would reply with. nuclear weapons, which would 
_ be much worse for the attacker. It is true that some tactical 
theorists have played with the idea of humane nerve gases 
which would paralyse attacking troops so that they could 
be disarmed and interned. If the practical difficulties 
could be overcome this certainly seems the ideal weapon 
of a UN police force, called in to separate combatants by a 
Security Council order. But it seems all too probable that 
aggressor, victim (whichever was which) and UN policemen 
would all fall into the common coma. 


Austria’s Pre-election 
Problems 


OT many subjects can disturb the usually placid 

waters of Austrian politics: the practice of coalition: 
government and the Habsburg problem are two such 
questions. The controversy over the Habsburgs began in 
November, when it became known that Archduke Otto. 
von Habsburg, the successor to the defunct throne of 
Austria~ Hungary, had written to Herr Raab, the Chancellor, 
enquiring about the possibility of return to his native 
country. He would not be the first member of the former 
ruling house to return. Shortly after the first world war, 
Archduke Eugene recognised the Habsburg law of April 3, 
1919, and became a loyal, and resident, citizen of the 


Federal Republic; since then a number of other . 


members of the family have left their places of exile for 
Austria. Although Archduke Otto showed his rene ge 
to accept the Habsburg law, Herr Raab’s reply was 
cautious: he pointed at the difficulties lying ahead, and 
at the likely reactions of the neighbouring communist 
countries in particular. Now, the matter is still pending ; 
the Chancellor’s office in the Ballhausplatz is reported to 


be working, in close co-operation with the Foreign Ministry, 
on the final text that would prove acceptable to the Austrian 


Parliament and thus allow Dr Habsburg to return. 


In the meantime, the affair has become an object of 
intense controversy. The arguments in favour of the arch- 
duke’s return seem to outweigh those against it; in the 
government, Otto’s supporters maintain that his return 
would strengthen, not weaken, the second republic ; in 
the press, human rights are invoked. However, the opposi- 
tion cuts across customary divisions. Austria’s 
relations with the successor states of the Habsburg mon- 
archy, now all governed by communist regimes, are bad, 
and the men in the Foreign Ministry in Vienna are naturally 
reluctant to increase their neighbours’ suspicions. 

Secondly, some Austrians have once again become 
sensitive to the monarchist. threat: this is largely caused 
by the activities of the most vociferous supporters of Arch- 
duke Otto’s return... These congregate in a body known 
as the Monarchist .Moyement.. of Austria, which describes 
itself as being “* above. political parties ” and which derives 
most of its 
Habsburg ‘nobility, the civil service and the army. It isa 
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movement of the older generation, which feels most strongly 
about the cause of the present dispute. The more imaginary 
than real “ monarchist threat” is further complicated by 
another issue. The Monarchist Movement frequently 
indulges in descriptions, in its periodical, Die Krone, of the 
“ glory that was the Empire ” ; it also supports the idea of 
a south-east European federation within the framework of 
a “larger Europe.” But the majority of Austrians are quite 
happy with small, neutral Austria ; they are liable to ques- 
tion any development that might involve their country in 
over-ambitious projects, and now some of them argue that 
Archduke Otto’s return may, in certain political circum- 
stances, do exactly this. 

Although such unfounded fears are now widespread in 
Austria, the government will probably invite the archduke 
to return all the same. If it does, the extremely complex 
problems of the Habsburg property would have to be settled. 
A useful distinction can be made between the “ crown pro- 
perty ” and the Habsburg family trust fund, instituted by 
Maria Theresa in 1765. Since the crown property includes 
the Viennese Imperial castle, the residences in Innsbruck 
and Salzburg and other historic buildings, it is unlikely to 
be considered for restitution ; some of the trust fund pro- 
perty, however, was returned to the family by. Dr Schusch- 
nigg’s.regime in 1937, and later impounded and adminis- 


_ tered by the Germans and, after 1945, by the Russians ; the 


lawyers in Vienna may now explore these possibilities. 


T the same time, another, and perhaps more important 
disturbance in Austrian political life is taking place. 
This is the discussion, which began in January and is still 
going strong, on the working of the coalition government. 
The joint rule of the Popular and the Socialist parties, which 
together represent some 85 per cent of the Austrian elec- 
torate, holds the local record for longevity : it has lasted 
fourteen years, and it is commonly accepted as something 
inevitable and often beyond criticism. ing the years 
between the two wars, disturbed by civil war and haunted by 
economic crisis, the Austrians have been willing to pay a 
‘high price for political stability. Some dissatisfaction with 
the coalition has, however, lately become apparent, notably 
in a vitriolic criticism of the present system of government, 
which came from Fritz Molden, the influential proprietor 
of a number of Viennese newspapers. In a leading article 
in Die Presse on January 18th, Herr Molden argued that the 
coalition was out of date, that it was not the only form of 
government acceptable under the present constitution, and 
that Austria deserved something better. He argued that a 
temporary arrangement, however necessary after the war, 
has been elevated into a rigid system, which is now wasteful 
and corrupt. 

Some of Herr Molden’s criticisms were certainly not with- 
out foundation. The coalition has indeed become an ossified 
structure ; there are important differences between the two 
parties on the financial administration of nationalised indus- 
tries, which are glossed over for fear discussion of them 
might disrupt the coalition. The most wasteful practice 
is that described by the term Proporz—the equal repre- 
sentation of the two major parties on the boards of 
nationalised industries and other state institutions ; this 
‘Tidiculous practice has led to a vast and SRSA pro- 
liferation of personnel. 

‘The possibility-of an early general ‘election is..being.dis- 
cussed: .in - Vienna ; the. present. discussion. indicates. the 
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lines on which the pre-election arguments may well move. 
If the Habsburg question is not settled first, it may further 
complicate the election campaign. Although there is plenty 
of scope for. criticism and reform, it is doubtful whether 
the present political arrangement between the Socialists and 
the Popular party, a compromise of long standing between 
democracy and the inheritance from a succession of totali- 
tarian regimes, will be seriously disturbed. 


The Six at Work 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE common market of France,. Germany, Italy and 

Benelux began life on January Ist in a slightly 
more liberal spirit than many people feared. Nine 
months of doubt about Gaullism and older doubts 
about France’s ability to face competition have been 
lulled by the new economic policy which enabled France 
to fulfil its obligations on New Year’s Day. Not only in 
this major matter, but in small ones as well, France has 
been fulfilling the letter of the treaty. How long its economic 
fortune will last no one can tell. But the first hurdle is 
past, and for the moment the community basks in the light 
of the new Paris-Bonn entente. 


It is hard to believe that only two years ago the men in 
the big buildings in Brussels were still battling away in the 
chateau outside the city, quite uncertain that their treaty 
would be signed at all ; now day by day, despite the vacilla- 
tions of governments, its effects are felt more deeply in the 
life of Europe. More and more civil servants from the 
member countries pass through Brussels, taking away with 
them something of the new European doctrine. The parlia- 
ment, the court of justice and the investment banks have 
been set up. The customs officials of six countries are now 
imposing lower tariffs on each other’s goods than on other 
people’s, using a certificate of origin a six (for the common 
market is no more than a free trade area for the first twelve 
years). And many agreements between French and German 
firms mark radical changes in business habits. 

The body which executes the treaty day by day is the 
European commission, now just a year old. Some of its 
members, who perhaps cherished visions of supra-national 
powers, regret that another group of men, the permanent 
delegates from the member countries,-is also playing a 
latge part in the community at Brussels, helping to mould 
policies for the ministers to cast. But in fact the partnership 
between commission and national delegations is a natural 
way to form a common view. 

- Some critics feel that the commission is siaeneas of a 
Johnny Head-in-Air. Important details sometimes get lower 
priority than speeches. Instead of getting proposals ready 
on time to carry out the road transport arrangements in the 
treaty, the commission has been proposing a policy for air 
transport—which is not in the treaty at all. There is a 
certain Carolingian atmosphere abroad in the fine steel and 
glass building in the Avenue de la Joyeuse Entrée ; political 
dreams cohabit with a somewhat feudal administrative con- 
fusion. But the administrative upsets of the first crowded 
year have been mainly growing pains. And the political 
dream of a united Europe is, after all, what brought the 
whole business about. 


It has not been wholly the commission’s fault, either, if 
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grand problems of policy have preoccupied it, for the biggest 
of all its worries has inevitably been the free a 
Because the Six were so divided, the British scher has 
been a great strain on the community ; so the com 
has to search for means of reaching an agreement. © it it 
also wants to preserve the community intact ;-and aan. 
though nobody said so until late in the day—means trade 
“ discrimination.” The commission has also been- well aware 
that the creation of other looser institutions in Paris, doing 
some of the same jobs as. itself, would weaken its own 
powers. With the Six still blowing from all points of the 
compass, the commission’s chance of setting a helpful new 
course cannot be rated high. 


Depressed by all this, your correspondent paptdiaty 
asked: “ What if Britain should apply to join ? ” ~ At first 
he met incredulity, mistrust, the belief that the insular 
animal could never change its spots. But once the idéa was 
accepted as a serious proposition, there was a S€rious 
response. If Britain really committed itself to Europe, then 
a great many of these men who have struggled for the 
European idea would welcome it. - Technical. problems, 
such as are raised by the Commonwealth—the outer. tariff, 
agriculture—were discussed in a wholly new and more con- 
Structive frame of mind, Of course there are “ little Euro- 
peans ” who want to keépatheir jobs intact, and some who 
would prefer to rush for federation in the group of Six 
rather than test the community on a larger scale. For the 
™ Europeans ” British membership would all be rather like 
winning something in the pools ; there would be problems 
of adaptation to the new life, but one would not turn it 
down on that account. The Dutch government, for 
one, which has always struggled valiantly to get the British 
in, is now convinced that full membership is the sole solu- 
tion. 





HE men in Brussels make it clear, however, that there 

can be no half-measures—no Treaty of Rome and water, 
as in the free trade area. The Treaty of Rome began by 
removing tariffs and quotas bat went on to deal with many 
of the implications of free trade—the structural changes in 
industry and trade—as common problems. It proposes to 
use the instruments of the modern state—investment and 
unemployment aids, with the rich areas helping the weak— 
on a European scale. The sense of common purpose not 
only brought hard bargaining and a new balance of interests, 
but a mutual trust that members were prepared to help each 
other ; not merely observing the letter of the treaties but 
being prepared to change their policies, in any unforeseen 
economic problems that their venture might create. Many 
people on the Continent still do not believe that Britain was 
prepared to do this in the free trade area. 

If the institutions of the community stand for all these 
things, the commission is also a refreshing influence for free 
trade. Under its guidance, it has been agreed that the rules 
of competition in the treaty have immediate force of law. 
In its world-wide approach to freeing trade, which was 
described on page 470 of The Economist of February 7th, 
the commission has also taken a fresh line. Politically, 
that approach is perhaps a final blow to the free 
trade area, and one suspects that it may even have been 
intended as such. It does, however, also reflect a realisation 
that the common market has a responsible part to play in 
improving the world trading climate and has great power 
to do so. In that way the ideas that are now beginning to 
activate the Six may prove to have a merit of their own. 
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| 
Td only 
known 
it was on, 


You have probably said that at one time or another. of Granada’s special shows like INSANITY OR ILLNESS? 
Perhaps it was when you read the reviews of Granada’s_ _—_ or SIR THOMAS BEECHAM AT'LINCOLN’S INN or—entertain- 
plays, like DEATH OF A SALESMAN, NO FIXED ABODE, ment programmes like ‘CHELSEA at nine’, which have 
THE IRON HARP Of THE STRONG ARE LONELY; or afterone introduced the world’s greatest artistes to television. 


Id 
have watched 
it!” 


Might we suggest you enter in your diary Granada’s next play 
February 27th at 9 pm 








A MEMORY OF TWO MONDAYS by Arthur Miller. 
Miller says of this play: it is a pathetic comedy ; a boy works among 
people for a couple of years, shares their troubles, their victories, their 





hopes, and when it is time for him to be on his way he expects some 
memorable moment, some sign from them that he has touched them | 
and been touched by them. They barely note his departure. I wrote : 
it, I suppose, in part out of a desire to relive a sort of reality where | 

. necessity was open and bare; I hoped to define for myself the value 
of hope, why it must arise, as well as the heroism of those who know, 
at least, how to endure its absence, 
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How High is High? 


NCE or twice in the last fortnight, Wall Street has 
() seemed a little dizzy. It is hardly surprising that 

after eleven successive months of rising share 
prices, the most common expectation in Wall Street is 
of a modest decline. But there is a rider attached : the 
decline, if and when it comes, is expected to be followed 
by a climb to a new peak. Ever since last summer, a 
decline has been predicted and is now long overdue ; 
but the belief that prices are destined for new heights 
1s more recent. Indeed, when equity prices first began 
climbing last year, many Wall Street operators were 
sceptical about the rise. Their doubts were not 
universal ; if they had been, 
the advance of share prices 
would certainly have been 
slowed, if not arrested. 
Their warnings were really 
a rationalisation of their 
concern to avoid full com- 
mitments until they were 
certain that the economic 
upturn was genuine and 
not a false dawn. The 
public appeared confident 
enough about equities from 
the early stages of the rise ; 
it was the professionals 
who needed persuading. 
What has happened in the 
past fortnight suggests a 
market waiting for new 
stimulus and some anxiety 
to have business recovery 
confirmed in terms of first 
quarter earnings. 

Equity prices, as mea- 
sured by the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average, advanced 
about 35 per cent last year 


INDUSTRIALS 


WALL STREET’S: SKYSCRAPER 


Standard and Poor's Indices 


eo Ast YEAR’S BOOM 


THE LAST DECADE 


425 INDUSTRIALS 
(1941-'43=/0) 





to a new high some 11 per cent above the peak of the 
1956-57 boom. Prices advanced slightly in January, 
twice threatening to push the average above the 600 
mark ; it is now ten points lower. Yet in contrast to 
last year, when the rise -in the average above 450 
evoked professional concern as well as heavy short sell- 
ing, there is now a firm conviction that the average will 
break through 650 this year. There is nothing cavalier 
in this prophecy. Analysts acknowledge that many issues 
are fully valued and some are over-valued, so that the 
market is vulnerable to technical corrections; but 


largely because of the improving economic outlook, the 


danger of a collapse is con- 
sidered much less probable 
now than when stock prices 
were 30 per cent lower. 
Caution has not been 
banished, but it now 
emerges in the notion that 


YIELDS CROSS 


INDUSTRIALS a rifle rather than a shotgun 
wo is fieeded for selecting 
po stocks, and that a decline 


GOVERNMENT ‘will bring new buying 
opportunities. Both the 
public and the professionals 
are now in the same camp. 

A few institutional in- 

‘ vestors are doing some 
selling, however, and 
others have curtailed their 
purchases. These few have 
not lost faith in equities, 
although they believe that 
their future rise will be 
slower. Some of them 
explain that they prefer to 
lighten their portfolios on 
a rising market, while 
others are seeking a more 
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even balance. in their holdings by buying tax-exempt 
bonds with high yields. Last summer, when bond prices 
were falling drastically, many institutional investors felt 
that they had no alternative to purchasing equities. 
Now that yields on tax-exempt securities are well above 
those on taxed securities, there is a certain amount of 
shifting to fixed income obligations. 

But this shift is not extensive, and it does not reflect 
more than a slight lowering of bull market fever. After 
all, faith in equities has been a long time in the making 
and it is unlikely to be eroded overnight. Last year pro- 
vided a dramatic demonstration of this confidence, for 
in the face of falling earnings, investors bid up prices 
in active competition for shares. Inflationary fears, 
encouraged by the relaxations of credit, spurred demand. 
But equities have retained a considerable degree of 
prestige for another reason. Before the war cyclical 
declines in corporate earnings were common, but they 
have become less marked, in degree and duration, 
since 1945 with the increasing stability of the economy. 
This is the foundation for the enhanced investment 
status of corporate equities. The recuperative powers 
displayed by the American economy in 1958 corro- 
borated this enhanced status and encouraged a further 
advance of share prices. 


B’ every technical yardstick, prices today are uncom- 
fortably high. Yields on common stocks average 
just over 3 per cent, compared with 4 per cent on 
long-term US Treasury bonds ; in 1949, equities were 
_ yielding over 7 per cent and government bonds less than 
3 per cent ; and even in 1953, yields were 6 per cent on 
equities and 3 per cent on governments. Shares are now 
selling at an average of more than twenty times.the 
depressed earnings recorded in 1958, and about seven- 
teen times estimated 1959 earnings ; some of the more 
popular growth issues — International Business 
Machines, General Electric, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing—are priced at over thirty times earnings 
and offer exiguous yields. It is unusual for equities to 
yield less than bonds, and extremely rare, except in the 
depths of an economic decline, for shares to-sell at such 
high multiples of earnings. Yet most analysts do not 
take this to mean that a fall is inevitable. 
On the contrary, Wall Street is citing evidence to 
support the prospect of still higher prices. A recent 
study by Dr Geoffrey Moore of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research shows that the stock market’s 
rebound is always much swifter after a mild and short 
recession than after a severe and prolonged slump. By 
this measure, the recovery to date is not exceptional, 
although the rise was resumed from a relatively higher 
plane than in any previous recession, and has somewhat 
further to go. Moreover, there have been periods in the 
past when equity yields fell below bond yields without 
being followed by a sharp and immediate break. The 
abnormal yield relation that now exists between stocks 
and bonds may continue because it is based not merely 
on the threat of inflationary pressure but also on a pre- 
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ference for capital gains to current income. Further- 
more, if business continues to improve, then corporate 
earnings are bound to increase, so that shares can sell 
at higher prices but at a lower multiple of earnings 

Earnings reported for the fourth quarter of 1958 were 
remarkably good, and gave useful support to the present 
level of prices. But a new advance in prices seems to 
be dependent on a continued improvement in corporate 
earnings and dividends. Some analysts, however, believe 
that investors may safely continue to bid up prices on 
the argument that the market is finding a new and 
higher permanent norm of price-earnings ratios. Given 
the economy’s greater resistance to cyclical setbacks, and 
its bias towards inflationary growth, it is argued that 
shares should sell at higher “ times earnings” multiples, 
and the process of revising these is now going on. 

Market technicians, indeed, are themselves not proof 
against the influence of bull market psychology, but 
their new thinking about the foundations of equity 
values explains why there is little fear as yet that inves- 
tors are engaging in a total flight from reality, as they 
did in 1929. Investors are in anything but a sober mood, 
yet they do not appear wholly reckless—despite the 
comment of one observer who describes the stock 
market as being “in orbit,” released from the gravita- 
tional pull of the bond market. When business activity 
was slackening last year, a policy of buying equities 
seemed risky ; today, prices cannot be called cheap, 
but investors who stood on the sidelines then are appar- 
ently willing to pay higher prices now. If economic 
conditions suddenly changed, or if sentiment was dis- 
turbed by some external political crisis, then serious 
trouble might occur. But though Wall Street has no 
defence against external crisis, it does feel secure against 
the threat of a business decline. It may well be that 
investors will grow more cautious as credit tightens or if 
inventories begin to rise faster than sales, but these are 
symptoms of boom conditions which have yet to €merge. 
Any increase in profits is sure to provoke increased wage 
demands, which may induce a change in sentiment, 
but wage demands have often been taken as an infla- 
tionary, and therefore bullish, sign in the past. 


HERE is much more danger that if a new boom in 
business develops, which would make many 
current prices appear cheap, investors will accelerate 
their equity purchases. This is not a clear and present 
danger but it is a threat that is inherent in the rapid 
advance both of the market and of the economy. Many 
observers would like to see something more than a 
moderate correction on the ground that it might prevent 
2 runaway boom. In the last eleven months, the market 
has experienced only occasional retreats, the largest 
amounting to 4 per cent. Some analysts think that a 
10 per cent fall is a possibility, but so far at least new 
investment demand has been stimulated by price cor- 
rections of a much more modest order than this. 
Managers of institutional funds, who do not like to chase 
up prices, report that investment demand is far from 
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exhausted ; at best, they expect a pause as investors 
await new evidence before stepping up their purchases. 
But because the majority of investors are long term 
holders, it would take a sizeable shift in their attitude 
to bring about a large scale decline. 

Although a general shift from equities can be con- 
sidered remote, there is bound to be heightened selec- 
tivity in buying individual shares. As the prices of more 
and more issues go up and stay up, the search for rela- 
tively undervalued shares grows more intense. Specula- 
tive activity in low priced shares has increased, evidently 
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in the belief that what is cheap is underpriced, and 
issues that are still below their former highs are 
natural targets for renewed attention; There may 
also be periods of relative stability in prices, which 
will mask active shifting between groups. But as long 
as the economic climate gives promise of continued 
improvement, so long is the demand for equities as the 
favoured medium for participation in prosperity likely 
to be maintained. The very height of share prices has 
become one of the major factors in convincing investors 
that they will go still higher. 


Methane Sails to Market 


One experimental tanker, offering Britain’s 
gas industry a new primary fuel, could unlock 
a world market for a petroleum product 

that up to now has not travelled by sea. 


ARRING fog delays or accident—and an accident 
could be peculiarly calamitous—a small converted 
tanker formerly called the Normarti was due to 

dock at a jetty belonging to the Regent Oil Company at 
Canvey Island on the Thames Estuary.during Friday 
morning with a cargo the like of which had never before 
arrived, after a lengthy sea voyage, anywhere else in the 
world. This vessel of 5,000 tons dw has been renamed 
Methane Pioneer: it is carrying from the Texas Gulf 
just under a million therms of natural gas, frozen down 
into about 2,000 tons of liquid at minus 258 degrees 
fahrenheit, which occupies five heavily insulated tanks 
fitted inside its hull. : 

There is nothing very new about liquefying natural 
gas (which in this case is at least 70 per cent methane, 
the gas that miners encounter as “ fire-damp”) : the 
gas comes down to 1/6o0oth of its gaseous volume, which 
can make the process a worthwhile form of storage. 
What is new is to transport it, in liquid form and at 
this remarkably low temperature, in an insulated tanker. 
If the series of experimental shipments of which this is 
the first, organised by a company owned jointly by 
Britain’s Gas Council and an American company, the 
Constock Methane Corporation, should prove that this 
kind of ocean transport is a practical proposition 
economically as well as technically, it will offer more 
than a new competitive source of gas for this country. 
It may open a world market for natural gas, which 
today can move only overland: where it cannot be used 
locally or piped to other regions, it has to be pumped 
back down the wells, or burned or blown to waste. 

Transport of liquefied gas by water was first proposed 
in an American patent of 1915. People in the oil industry 
have talked on and off ever since the war about moving 
it from the Middle East or Venezuela by ocean tanker. 
The Gas Council said it was interested several years 
ago ; but not until it encountered Constock, a company 


owned by the United Stock Yard and Transit Corpora- 
tion of Chicago and the Continental Oil Company, did 
it find any experts prepared to take the technical plunge. 

Liquefaction of natural gas had lagged in develop- 
ment in the United States, partly through a devastating 
fire when a tank of liquid gas failed in Cleveland in 
1944 but mainly because the booming natural gas indus- 
try developed underground storage to handle its peak 
load problems. The Russians have one liquefication and 
liquid storage plant (supplied from America, in 1947, 
on Lend-Lease) operating successfully in Moscow. But 
the Chicago stockyard company had been using 
liquefied gas on a small scale since the early fifties ; it 
had also become interested in plans to carry this gas in 
barges using aluminium alloy tanks insulated with balsa 
wood inside an outer steel shell (steel, in contact with so 
cold a liquid, would become too brittle). It joined forces 
with the oil company in Constock Methane ; engineers 
of the North Thames Gas Board visited them, made 
tentative economic studies of a scheme to import gas to 
Britain, and recommended the Gas Council to take a 
half-share—which meant spending perhaps £750,000— 
in the experimental tanker. 


N this side of the project, the North Thames Gas 
Board has built two insulated storage tanks at 
Canvey to store the liquid gas, to be filled from the 
tanker through pipes with insulated walls six inches 
thick ; this installation has cost something over 
£400,000. From these tanks the gas will for the moment 
be vaporised in heat exchangers, then pumped to Rom- 
ford gas works where it will be “ re-formed ” into town 
gas. As imported the methane is too rich, with a calorific 
value of about 1,000 BThU per cubic foot: town gas 
here is distributed at 500 BThU per cubic foot. This 
liquid, moreover, is a source of heat into which a large 
“tonnage” of cold has been introduced ; elaborated 
plans would provide eventually for some by-product use 
of this cold, for refrigeration or, say, production of 
liquid oxygen in the process of turning the liquid back 
into a gas. There are also plans to use the gas that has 
to be allowed to boil off the ships’ insulated tanks during 
the voyage as fuel for its motors. 
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this vessel are said to have cost $4 million ; but its costs 
are not directly relevant to those of the full-scale natural 
gas tankers now contemplated, for which 15,000 to 
30,000 tons are the sizes usually quoted. In 1956 spokes- 
men of the North Thames Gas Board spoke of a capital 
cost per million therms of gas annually, of {20-£25,000 
for pre-treatment and liquefaction and of £42,000 for 
tankers (twice what oil tankers cost). A complete instal- 
lation from liquefaction to re-forming, using four 
15,000-ton tankers regularly to supply London with 10 
million therms of Venezuelan gas a day, was then calcu- 
lated to cost some £40 million, which would compare 
fairly well with the investment required for conventional 
carbonising equipment to make the same amount of gas, 
Since then capital costs may have risen, but-for chemical 
plant and tankers possibly less than for carbonisation 
plant. 

The North Thames Gas Board was then reckoning on 
total processing and transport costs of perhaps 4d. to 
44d. a therm, plus whatever they had to pay for gas at 
the wellhead. Casinghead gas produced along with oil 
has no ascertainable “cost”: but when it acquires a 
market it begins to command a price. In the United 
States, where some 70 per cent of the gas used now 
comes from wells that produce gas alone, but where 
admittedly state regulations hold prices down, the well- 
head price of gas is now about 1d.-14d. a therm (in heat 
content, only a fifth of the price of crude oil). Contin- 
ental Oil, one of the Gas Council’s partners, is said to 
have options on a substantial volume of Venezuelan gas 
at about a quarter of the price ruling in United States 
gas fields. Inside the gas industry here people are talk- 
ing about 6d. to 8d. a therm for the town gas delivered 
into gasholder, compared with say r1od.-1s. for gas 
carbonised from coal. 


r HAT hoped-for price would be at the bottom of the 

range of gas-making costs at which this industry is 
aiming in its new high pressure coal gasification pro- 
cesses—for plants sited on the coalfields feeding into a 
high-pressure national grid—though capital costs for 
the coal processes might turn out cheaper. But it would 
be only about half of what it costs the North Thames 
or the Southern Gas Boards today to_make gas in car- 
bonisation plant—for raw gas coal, by the time it reaches 
these regions remote from the mines, itself costs the 
equivalent of 6d. a therm. Broadly speaking, invest- 
ment in new carbonising plant offers the Boards no 
chance of reducing its current average manufacturing 
cost of gas—some just over Is. a therm. The choice for 
the future may lie between importing gas from gasifica- 
tion plants on the Midland coalfields, importing gas, 
oil—or coal—from abroad, or some combination of 
these expedients. This choice is far wider than the 
British gas industry appeared to have a few years ago ; 
but it is proper to add that the industry’s competitive 


nor can one voyage by the Methane — 
Pioneer establish a figure. Purchase and conversion of 
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situation now looks to be becoming more parlous than 


' it appeared then too. 


The first object of the experimental shipments by 
Methane Pioneer is to establish the technique of 


ocean transport and to get some reality into those 
bewitching paper figures of costs. One will have to 
consider possible variants : would it be more economic, 
for example, to carry the oil as a part cargo in tanks 
within a tanker carrying crude than to build all-gas 
tankers ? The liquid is only at atmospheric pressure, 


but at normal temperatures it would expand to 600 


times the volume: in these days when ships can collide 
even with the benefit of radar, this might have its 
dangers, though it is only fair to add that Lloyds has 
quoted a normal tanker insurance rate for the Methane 
Pioneer. Would the butane and propane fractions of 
natural gas—present in much smaller proportions in 
American and Venezuelan gas, but easy to take out with 
much less costly liquefaction and refrigeration in ships 
and storage—be cheaper to move by sea ? Some natural 
gases in the Middle East contain more of the butane/ 
propane fractions than they do of methane/ethane. 
What chances are there of underground storage here, for 
example in the Portsdown anticline ? Such storage 
might well be essential if imported gas were ever to 
supply more than the all-year-round base load ? 


(y= after these technical and economic studies are 

complete will the Gas Council and area boards be 
able to consider what part, if any, liquid natural gas 
should play in the drastic changes that the gas industry 
will have to undergo in the next decade or so if it is to 
survive. Certainly there would, in the initial stages, be 
chances of fairly long term contracts for natural gas 
at attractive prices for early venturers into this nascent 
market. On the other hand, gas will probably always 
cost more than oil to transport, so that its economics 
depend on a price differential ; at the moment the 
cheapest fuel to import is perhaps American and Polish 
coal. 


If ocean transport of gas becomes an economic pro- 
position, there will be other potential suppliers—and 
other customers on both sides of the Atlantic—in the 
market. The ultimate supplier, again, is the oil industry, 
which has seen what it would consider the “ natural ” 
growth of oil demand in the United States moderated 
by the sale of gas at an artificially regulated price. The 
oil industry in Britain already sells fuel oil in competi- 
tion with the gas industry, sells it oil to make gas, sells 
it refinery tail gases, and has recently talked of actually 
selling it standard town gas. So the factors in the price 
formation of natural gas, if it now emerges into a world 
market, will be many and complex. Those factors deter- 
mining its implications in Britain’s total fuel picture may 
be even more so. But Methane Pioneer, whatever the 
implications of its voyage, deserves at least one cheer as 
an adventurous but well-worthwhile piece of technical 
and commercial research. And it is seldom enough that 
one finds a British nationalised industry involved in any 
of that. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








STOCK MARKETS 


Stagless Success 


HE stock markets have continued generally firm this 

week ; and the overhanging political uncertainties, to 
which is now added Mr Dulles’s illness, continue to pre- 
vent any break out into buoyancy. The gilt-edged market 
has shown further signs of its underlying strength. The 
authorities have this week arranged a {10 million issue to 
Rhodesia. The coupon is 6 per cent, the maturity 1979-81 
and the price 99. This gives a gross redemption yield of 
£6 1s. 8d. per cent. Rhodesia thus borrows more than } per 
cent cheaper than it did in its issue for a similar amount 
in January, 1958 ; this 1976-79 stock, allowing for accrued 
interest, stood about 10s. higher than the new offer. This 
was successful on Thursday § it, was oversubscribed, though 
as was to be expected it was not stagged. Applications for 
up to £100,000 were allotted in full, and larger applicants 
got 73 per cent. 

The £15 million Esso debenture, by contrast, attracted 
over 53,000 applications (perhaps that is not really the 
word) for £185 million. The flood of small applications for 
{100 and £200 were dealt with by ballot, the lucky ones 
being allowed to subscribe for £100. Dealings started on 
Wednesday with a premium of {1: A number of other 
small and medium sized new issues are in prospect, includ- 
ing a rights issue for £1.8 million by British Relay Wireless. 
It may be assumed that this is one of the releases through 
the raised barrier of the Capital Issues Committee. The 
most important result expected of the relaxation is a crop of 
rights issues by banks. So far only the Midland has made 
an issue ; at the end-of last week Sir Oliver Franks told 
shareholders that the board of Lloyds is considering the 
question and may propose an issue in the next two or three 
months. The bank’s shares, and also those of other banks, 
have risen further in consequence. 


FOREIGN CREDITS AND EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Bull Points for Sterling 


ECAUSE of the strengthening of sterling the Government 

has decided not to renew the remaining facility of 
$250 million available under the line of credit of $500 
million established with the Export-Import Bank early in 
1957. This credit was put at Britain’s disposal to finance 
purchases of oil and other dollar imports at the time of 
the Suez crisis. One half of the credit was drawn in 
October, 19§7, on the aftermath of the summer crisis of 
confidence. It is due to be repaid with interest at 43 per 
cent between 1960 and 1965. 

Two concessions in exchange control have been made 
for non-residents ; these add their testimony to the strength 
of the currency, but are Teally a logical move following the 
grant of convertibility for sterling currently earned by non- 


residents. The first is the removal of all restrictions on the 
transfer of legacies from this country to beneficiaries in 
Canada and the former American account area. The new 
freedom applies to any legacies remaining in blocked 
accounts since 1951 and still in the hands of their original 
owners. Since 1949 remittances to dollar countries have 
been restricted to the first £500 of each legacy. The second 
concession increases the “settling in” allowance for 
emigrants to the United States and Canada from {£2,000 per 
family to £5,000—the limit that has been applied to all 
other non-sterling countries. Neither of these concessions 
should involve any significant exchange strain. Legatees 
or emigrants whose assets have been in excess of the limits 
previously prescribed have been able to sell their security 
sterling to other non-residents in the free markets. The 
rate for such sterling is now almost at parity with the 
official rate and no sacrifice has had to be made by those 
who have taken the whole of their mistermed blocked 
sterling out of the country. 

In the exchange market this week sterling has lived up to 
these tokens of confidence. It has been firm against US 
dollars, strengthening to $2.80% while the dollar itself has 
been gaining ground against most Continental currencies 
and particularly against guilders and D-marks. There have 
been violent movements in the Canadian dollar, which has 
fluctuated in London this week between the extremes of 
$2.73% and $2.744. There is a large bear position in 


Canadian dollars but speculators ran to cover on Tuesday 


following the announcement of a $200 million Canadian 
Government bond issue which is to be tax-free to non- 
residents. It is expected to attract appreciable support from 
institutional investors in the United States. 


NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES 


A Clip on the Purse 


© industry as heavily capitalised and expanding as 

fast as electricity supply can avoid planning its fixed 
investment several years ahead, particularly in a period when 
its suppliers are having to learn how to build an entirely new 
and developing kind of power station for it along with the 
old. But can Parliament, on the other hand, be expected to 
commit itself to massive expenditure of public money, with- 
out any automatic check, over whatever planning psriod 
happens to suit electricity? This is one facet of the 
continuing problem of securing accountability of the 
nationalised industries: it has been met in different ways 
for different public industries. In surrendering to pressure 
from its back-bench Tory fuel and power group and limiting 
the amount and period of borrowing powers allowed the 
supply industry in the Electricity (Borrowing Powers) Bill 
now before Parliament, the Government has not laid upon 
electricity the annual limit with which the coal industry 
has to live. It has cut the extension of borrowing powers 
from £900 million to £400 million, which means effectively 
until about 1961-62 ; borrowing powers for the remaining 
£500 million, or however much the Government of the day 
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wishes to grant, will then have to be approved by Parliament, 
Mr Maudling and Sir Ian Horobin had a slightly 
uncomfortable couple of hours in the Commons this week 
explaining why the Government had changed its mind over 
this issue, and the Opposition had its legitimate play with 
their embarrassment: it was perhaps not surprising that the 
phrase “ if I were the Minister ” escaped Mr Nabarro’s lips 
during the debate. Nobody could pretend that the device 
would greatly strengthen accountability to Parliament, or 
significantly hamper the industry from investing what it 
intended: as Sir Ian put it with characteristic felicity, 

It will, in fact, get the money, but it will have to come 
to Parliament to justify it, as I am sure it will be able to, 
but if it cannot, then Parliament will have a duty to take 
very necessary steps. 

Worse things could happen to a nationalised industry than 
this. It might, after all, at some time be asked to earn 
a going industrial rate on its new capital. 


WORLD CAPITAL MARKET 


Active Lending 


a string of international loans has been an- 
nounced in the past week. Public issues are being 
made by two foreign countries in New York, flanked by 
loans from the World Bank. Denmark is borrowing a total 
of $40 million, of which the public part is an issue 
of $20 million of 54 per cent bonds redeemable in 1974 
at 974, offered by an investment banking group. Swiss and 
other Continental investors with dollar funds are expected 
to show their usual interest. The proceeds are for general 
purposes of investment. The $20 million from the World 
Bank are being granted on the same yield basis of 53 per 
cent ; this money will provide the foreign exchange costs of 
expanding the electric power supply. 

The dollar loans to Japan are also to finance electric 
power. One public issue is of $15 million 15-year bonds at 
98 carrying a 54 per cent coupon ; a tranche of $3 million 
is being taken up by a consortium of German banks. A 
further $15 million is being raised in three, four and five 
year bonds with coupons of 43 per cent. The World Bank 
is adding $10 million, for 25 years, for the Mirobo power 
project. The.bank has also announced a small loan of $34 
million to the central bank of Costa Rica, which will pass on 
the money to agriculture and light industry. The World 
Bank is considering making a second loan of this type to the 
Investment Credit Corporation of Austria, to which it has 
already lent $103 million. The pace of the bank’s lending 
is not letting up. In the second half of 1958 loans reached 
$431 million, a rate well above the record $711 million in 
the year to mid-1958. 

In a different category, Scandinavian Airlines System has 
arranged to borrow $49 million from American financial 
institutions to finance its re-equipment with American-built 
DC-8 jet airliners. A group of American banks headed by 
the First National City Bank is putting up $33 million, 
and the balance is being provided by two insurance com- 
panies. The terms of the credit are not yet known. 
> Finally, the first credits have been granted by the Euro- 
pean Fund, which stands ready to give credits up to two 
years to worthy borrowers, to replace the automatic facili- 
ties under the monthly settlements in the European Pay- 
ments Union. Turkey has been granted a gold credit of 
$214 million and Greece $15 million. Turkey’s credit 
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replaces the special facility made available by EPU in 
association with individual European creditors last summer, 
for a total sum of $100 million ; all these facilities are being 
continued. The credit to Greece, in contrast, replaces 
simply the unused portion of its basic quota in EPU, and 
may be considered as a new facility. These credits are 
repayable in two years ; they bear interest at 3} per cent and 


carry a service charge of 4 per cent on the undrawn 
portion. 


More Flexibility for IFC 


ro International Finance Corporation has announced 
its first investment in India. It is lending $14 million 
to the Republic Forge Company, a new Indian-owned com- 
pany, for a steel forging plant, which should reduce India’s 
dependence on imported forgings. The loan marks the 
fruition of long and delicate discussions. between IFC and 
the Indian authorities. The corporation has to take com- 
mercial considerations into account, and in the nature of its 
operations in small and médium scale private manufacturing 
enterprises it has to make provision for a share in profits 
once the investment has paid off. The money for the 
steel forging plant is in dollar notes bearing interest at 7 
per cent, maturing betwee 1966 and 1971 and redeemable 
at any time. After four years, IFC will receive contingent 
interest dependent on the amount of the earnings, and 
it will have an option to subscribe at par for ordinary shares 
of Republic Forge. IFC is not empowered to invest in 
equities, but its practice is to seek such options with a view 
to reselling them to private investors who can take them up. 

This statutory limitation on IFC is an anomolous one, 
and it must have been a hindrance in its operations. Many 
demands for loan capital cannot be granted because they 
would create an undesirably heavy burden of fixed charges 
in relation to the equity. The Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Finance Company of London faces the same 
problem. So far IFC has committed no more than $13} 
million of its total capital funds of $93 million. Another 
handicap is the provision that all loans must be made and 
repaid in dollars. Mr John G. Beevor, vice-president of 
the corporation, who passed through London this week 
after an exploratory visit to six countries in east and southern 
Africa, intimated that the corporation is seeking greater 
flexibility in this matter. External convertibility of Euro- 
pean currencies ought to be a help—though it may be 
recalled that the IMF is arguing the other way, that the 
right of convertibility into dollars means that countries do 
not have to worry about obligations to repay in dollars. 
Mr Beevor also suggested that IFC would be prepared 
to be more open minded about the size of loans when con- 
fronted with a good proposition. In fact the broad upper 
limit of $2 million has already been exceeded. 


CURRENCY HEDGING 


From Dollars into Gold 


HE shift from dollars into gold continues at a modest 
T pace and is holding the dollar price of the metal well 
above the parity of $35 an ounce. In the new market in 
Toronto the buying has been almost solely of United States 
origin. The gold sold in this market is domestic metal but 
since Canadian gold has recently been sold in the London 
market it may be deduced that the volume of buying in 
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THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING 
CO. LTD. Manufacturers of magnesia 
for heat insulation and of chemicals for 
most industrial and pharmaceutical 

Darlingt England 
oe Telephone: px wh poe 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION 
CO. LTD. Heat, cold and sound 
insulation engineers and contractors. 
38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Telephone: Newcastle 23666 


S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. Sheet metal 

and plate workers and marine sound control 

engineers. Kingsway, Team Valley he 
Estate, Gatesh 

Telephone: Low Fell 75076{7 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of Refrasil lightweight high 
temperature heat insulating material, gas 
turbine insulation blankets and light gauge 
fabrications in stainless steel and other 
special metals. Stillington, Co. Durham. 

Telephone: Stillington 351 


DUST CONTROL PROCESSES LTD. 
Dust Control Engineers, P.O. Box 60, 


Richmond Road, Kingst Thames 
Telephone: K helibedtapen- Thames 3402 


DICOL DECORATORS. Industrial vay 
contractors. 5 Petty France; London, S.W. 
Telephone: Whitehall 8841/2 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS LIMITED, DARLINGTON 


CAPITAL 


can be 
a decisive 
factor 


for industrial and commercial en- 
terprises in their expansion and pro- 
gress. I.C.F.C.’s function is to pro- 
vide capital for small and medium 
concerns in Great Britain in the 
JSorm of long-term loans and share 


capital. 


Our booklet, J.4. ‘Capital for Bus- 
iness and Where to Find It’, will be 
Sent on request. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED, 


Shareholders: The English and 
Scottish Banks 


Head Office: 7 Drapers’ Gardens, 
London, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 86215 


BRANCHES: 
Birmingham — 214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester —- 31 Friar Lane Granby 854 
Manchester — 73 Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 
Leeds — Headrow House Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh — 33 Charlotte S 
Edinburgh 50212 
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SO LOVELY... 
SO LIVELY... 


such 
MARVELLOUS 


value! 


As your garage man will tell you, 
“Standard Engineering’ means far less 
maintenance. 


e@ Exciting handsome lines and the 
two-tone colours you’ve always wanted. 


@ Roomy, beautifully appointed interior. 


@ Triumph-type gear lever with 4-speed box. 





@ Ultra-smart easily cleaned Vynide or 
Vynair upholstery. 













@ You enjoy a 12 months guarantee and the 
world-wide Stanpart spares service. 


@ High economy running: up to 47 m.p.g. 


@ £728. 17s. tax paid. 


A 


T HE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 15-17 BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1. GROSVENOR 8181 + FACTORIES: COVENTRY 
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the Toronto market has been insufficient to absorb current 
Canadian production. The price being paid for small bars 
in Toronto has recently been around $35.15. Some long 
term forward purchases of gold have been arranged in this 
market on private US account. The rates quoted are based 
on the cash price plus a generous rate of interest. The 
turnover in the Toronto market has disappointed some of 
the hopes that were framed when it was opened, at a time 
when expectations of an increase in the dollar price of 
gold appeared to be running high. 

Leading bankers throughout the world still distrust the 
dollar. A number of central banks are switching dollars 
into gold; recent examples include Japan and Austria. 
Buying on behalf of central banks has been the main con- 
tribution to activity in the London gold market. This 
steady stream of buying is keeping the sterling price of gold 
at a dollar equivalent of about $35.06-07 an ounce. The 
fears that the disappearance of the settlement in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union based on parity and not on market 
rates would deprive the London bullion market of much of 
the central banking business that-has dominated it for some 
time have so far proved groundless. — Because of the relative 
favour in which gold is held, the turnover remains fairly 
active. The market has for some days past been deprived 
of any offers of Russian metal. But Russia is now selling 
in London rather than Zurich, where it previously sold 
for dollars, which it then converted into transferable 
sterling at a discount. The Swiss authorities, who have 
no Ehkig Se ee ee Cee Ce ey ae 
the switch. 


JET FARES 


Canutes in Paris 


T would be difficult to imagine anything better calculated 
I to discredit the airlines’ international rate-fixing 
machinery than the present meeting of the International 
Air Transport Association that has been going on in Paris 
behind closed doors since last Monday. Far from having 
cooled, the tempers aroused during last autumn’s strenuous 
efforts by one group of airlines to force another group to 
charge higher than standard fares for their jet services seem 
to have become, on one side at least, hotter and even less 
rational than at the earlier meeting held at Cannes. 

Airlines with jet aircraft either in or coming into service 
have since been under great pressure to make some gesture 
of compromise even though it might mean pricing them- 
selves part of the way out of the market to save the bacan 
of their non-jet competitors. So they have offered this 
week to put a token surcharge on their jet tickets ranging 
from £5 to £6 on a de luxe ticket costing £331 17s. return 
to £3 on a third class ticket costing £162. This gesture 
seems to have been a tactical mistake since it immediately 
compromised the jet operators’ refusal to charge higher 
fares than they found necessary on commercial grounds, and 
it gained them nothing in return. It was in fact interpreted 
as a sign of weakness and answered by demands for sur- 
charges amounting to as much as £30, or more than 18 per 
cent, on the return third class trip by jet—which would 
make it only a few pounds less expensive than the standard 
tourist, or second class, fare on the North Atlantic. 

Before they met in Paris, the airlines agreed that there 
was no point in discussions about fares until 
private talks had shown that the deadlock could be broken. 


cumbersome and expensive. 
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The deadlock remains. Had the airlines without jets offered 
to charge cheaper fares on their propellor-driven aircraft, 
instead of demanding higher fares for the jets of their 


‘competitors they might have had some public sympathy. 


PROMPTING THE CHANCELLOR 
: “Away with Schedule A? 


T this time of year a Chancellor does not lack advice 
A about his budget, but it is remarkable for him to 
receive widespread representations that he should abolish 
a whole segment of the income tax. The tax on owner 
occupied. properties under Schedule A has long been part 
of the scheme of things, and although its relative importance 


‘has greatly declined since the war (largely because it is still 


based on pre-1939 rental values in the majority of cases) 
its net yield is still of the order of £25 million. The attack 
is four pronged: that notional income is not a fit subject 
for taxation ; that if it was there are many other forms of 
property which go scot free ; that if all property owners 
knew and made use of maintenance claims the yield would 
be. reduced to. a trickle; and. that its administration is 
The first argument was con- 
sidered by the Royal Commission, which was satisfied that 
it ignored the principle that taxation should be adjusted to 
the relative capacity to pay of different taxpayers and that 
there can be taxable income which is not received in cash. 
Money rents are certainly taxable and the occupation of a 
house by the owner can be regarded as money’s worth 
because his right could be made to produce a money 


. income if he-let the property: his taxable capacity is to 


that extent greater than that of someone with a like cash 
income but no right of occupation. 
_ It is true that on logical grounds the enjoyment of other 


‘forms of property such as the possession of the contents 


of the house, or cars, or rare pictures, might equally be 
deemed to produce a notional income which ought to be 
taxed. But to tax chattels in this way is clearly an adminis- 
trative impossibility, and if logic is to be followed it should 
be recognised that if an owner occupier is to have a tax 
free roof over his head. then a tenant should be allowed to 
pay his rent out of gross, rather than out of net, income. 


Then the flood gates would be wide open. There is more 


point about the loss of revenue that would result if main- 
tenance claims were to be submitted by all who are entitled 


‘to them. The fact that only one owner out of ten makes 


a claim can only be due to ignorance: the average expendi- 
ture on repairs, measured in postwar pounds,.must greatly 
exceed the statutory repairs aJlowance based on the prewar 
assessment. A typical house with a net Schedule A valua- 
tion ‘of -£60, worth between £4,000 and £5,000, would 
have an automatic repairs allowance of £15. The average 


- cost of. repairs, redecorations, maintenance and insurance 


must greatly exceed that sum. Many owners may errone- 


_-ously believe that they are not liable for Schedule A because 
- their aSsessment is covered by the mortgage interest they 


pay ; this is to ignore the fact that if a maintenance claim 


_was made the interest would be set free for offset against 


other income... The arguments based on administrative 
grounds, too, are strong and the cost of collecting Schedule 
A tax must be high compared with other schedules. But 
(pace our own plea last week for relief for charitable sub- 
scriptions) Mr Amory should beware of frittering away his 
largesse on minor reliefs. This is the year for a frontal 
attack on the standard rate and its associated reduced rates. 
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HIRE PURCHASE AND RETAIL TRADE 


The Boom Analysed 


HE impact of the removal in October of restrictions on 

hire purchase transactions is clearly shown by the 
analysis of hire purchase and other instalment debt pub- 
lished this week by the Board of Trade. Instalment debt 
for durable goods rose by about £120 million during 1958, 
to a total of about £604 million at the end of the year ; 
nearly two-thirds of this increase came in the last two 
months. The rise in debt was roughly the same in both 
months—{38 million in November and £39 million in 
December—although hire purchase sales declined slightly 
in December and the Board of Trade interpreted this as 
a slackening of the special impetus. Of the total of £604 
million, £271 million is owed directly to household goods 
shops and £333 million directly to finance houses. 

The board also publishes an analysis by commodities 
of hire purchase debt, based on information supplied by 
several finance houses. This shows that furniture and 
fittings account for about £166 million of the total owing ; 
hardware, radio and electrical equipment and cycles are 
the next largest group, at £133 million. Outstanding debt 
on new cars reached £56 million during 1958; on used 
cars £131 million. The board estimates that about £500 
million is owed by families or other non-business buyers, 
and the remainder by businesses. The total value of durable 
goods bought on hire purchase in 1958 (as distinct from 
the debt owed on them at the end of it) is estimated at 
£870 million, up from £750 million in 1957. 

Total retail sales of all kinds during 1958 are estimated 
by the Board of Trade to have been five per cent 
higher than in 1957; the increase in the fourth quarter 
is put at five per cent. While trade in January showed 


its usual seasonal decline from the Christmas peak, sales — 


during the month are provisionally estimated to have been 
six per cent higher than in January, 1958. Only about one- 
third of the increases in the fourth quarter and in January 
is attributed to higher prices ; higher volume accounts for 
the remainder. Durable goods shops are doing much 
better than a year ago, but it is probable that trade in 
January also received a considerable impetus from the 
“‘ white sales ” and other special price-cutting events which 
have now become so permanent a feature of retail trade. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Co-operation at Winfrith Heath 


HE prolonged negotiations that preceded the signing 
} of an agreement between the Atomic Energy Authority 
and the OEEC countries to build an experimental power- 
producing reactor at the AEA’s new research centre in 
Dorset have demonstrated the gulf that separates the British 
from the Western European approach to. nuclear power. 
This country is interested only in reactors that have a 
chance of producing electricity at commercial prices, and 
the AEA’s research programme has no place for experi- 
“ments whose primary object is to advance knowledge of 
nuclear engineering. 

The Western European atomic energy authorities, and 
especially Euratom, place the greater emphasis on acquiring 
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knowledge and gaining experience across a broad front. This 
is a sensible attitude when Mark I commercial nuclear power 
stations of several shapes and sizes can be bought, off the 
shelf from British and American manufacturers, but one 
that makes it difficult for them to meet the “AEA on-common 
ground,, When Britain first suggested that the OEEC’s 
atomic energy organisation might take a part in some of the 
reactor experiments to be carried out at Winfrith Heath, 
just as it has already taken part in trials of a Norwegian 
reactor, the design discussed was that of a homogeneous 
reactor. 

Half-way through the negotiations, this design was 
dropped from the AEA’s programme because its commer- 
cial prospects looked poor. OEEC was offered in its place 
a share in the development of the high-temperature gas- 
cooled reactor to which the future UK atomic. energy pro- 
gramme is now firmly committed. This is a smaller, 
hotter version of the basic Calder Hall reactor, a race- 
horse rather.than a draught horse which it is hoped will 
retain most of Calder Hall’s virtues while eliminating its 
objectionable features. Experimental reactors of this type 
would have been built in this country with or without the 
co-operation of OEEC; the first small “zero energy” 
version, giving no heat at all, has just been completed at 
Winfrith Heath. The next stage, to which OEEC and 
Euratom are now to contribute £5.7 million of the total cost 
of £13.6 millions, is the construction of a larger, power pro- 
ducing version that will remain UK property after the 
experiments have been completed. 

This type of reactor is not entirely an AEA development ; 
a great deal of work has been done on it by the General 
Electric Company, which actually built the zero energy 
reactor at Winfrith Heath. But GEC has withdrawn from 
the longer-term project because to remain in it would have 
jeopardised the company’s right to patent its developments. 
This question of commercial patent rights will become 
increasingly important as industry accumulates knowledge 
of nuclear engineering—and it is the iceberg that “might 


nuclear power. 


TELEVISION TUBES 


Room at the Bottom? 


NEW competitive breeze has begun to blow in the 
A replacement market for television‘ tubes.>:"A small 
Scottish firm, John Brennan Ltd., started producing 17-inch 
replacement tubes a year ago ; these sell for {10 17s. 6d., 
including purchase tax. The cheapest 17-inch tube from a 
large manufacturer is made by Mullard ; its price was 
reduced to £17 §s. 4d. from £20 2s. 11d, on February 9th. 
Even the Mullard reconditioned 17-inch tube, which first 
became available this month, costs {11 ros., though it is 
free of purchase tax. At present Brennans are producing 
only about a thousand tubes a week, but this seems to have 
been enough to make a significant impression on the market. 
Their tubes, known as “Truvu,” are guaranteed for a 
year, compared with the normal six months, and are distri- 
buted nationally by Bryterlite Ltd. 

Brennans have recently been granted a non-exclusive 
licence by the Radio Corporation of America to its patents 
and “ know-how ” on television tube manufacture. Up to 
now Brennans have imported from America the “ electron 
gun,” which is one of the basic components of a television 
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perrier 


NATURAL 


SPARKLING WATER PARKINSON 
COWAN 
LTD 


Bubble, bubble 

Tummy trouble 

How ill it can betide you, 
But ‘mornings after’ 
Turn to laughter 


operates six Divisions 
MAS TL "= 


makes you— SPARKLE eo 


~ which manufacture 
“4 | | \ \’ 


| ‘ 
The Company 


Domestic Appliances 
Liquid Meters and Fluid Automation 
Gas Meters 
Electricity Meters 
and Control Systems 


° ; Industrial Radiant Heating Apparatus 


“4 Wor tn Diaphragms and Leather 
a vitnt—/ 


Leipzig Fair, in the German Democratic Republic, will be 
more representative than ever this spring. 10,000 exhibitors HEAD OFFICE 
_ 40 ee are taking part, and visitors from all over 
e world are coming to see the displays and do business. 
What's your Line ? Machine Tools ? Glassware ? Chemicals ? TERMINAL HOUSE 


Optical Instruments 2? Whatever it is, you'll find that 
Leipzig Fair is worth a visit ! LONDON SWI 


ist MARCH—10th MARCH 


LEIPZIG FAIR: 
TECHNICAL FAIR AND SAMPLE FAIR 
Special flights by KLM and SABENA, through bookings by LOT Polish 


curiae, Full information, including details of free Suppliers’ Directory 
ervice, from 


LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY. - Dept W3 - 127 OXFORD ST - LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE SLOANE Olll 
TELEX No. 23372 
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The last ten years have seen the new industry of 
petroleum chemicals well and truly established on 
Scottish soil. This great new enterprise owes its 
origin and development to the foresight, capital re- 
sources, scientific skill and management of two lead- 
ing companies—The British Petroleum Company 
Limited and The Distillers Company Limited. The 
organisation jointly formed by them to produce 
basic raw materials for industry — British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals Limited —-has already successfully 
accomplished a major programme of expansion, ex- 
tending both its output and the diversity of its 
products. Today petroleum chemicals produced at 
Grangemouth are basic raw materials in scores of 
products ranging from drugs to dye-stuffs, fabrics 
to footwear, paints to plastics . . . assisting industrial 
development in many fields, and helping everyone 
to achieve higher standards both in work and in 
leisure. 
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8B. H.C. Products.......and some of their end uses 


Ethylene Styrene monomer and Polystyrene (Synthetic rubbers and rubber- 
like plastics; electrical equipment; toys; piping). Polyethylene. 


Ethy! Alcohol Raw materials for textiles; synthetic fibres; plastics; 
paper; leather and food processing industries; 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. Solvent for industrial 
finishes. Methylated spirits. 


Diethy! Ether Solvent for extraction of oils and alkaloids in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Anaesthetics. 


isopropyl Alcohol Acetone (solvent for rayon, explosives, lacquers, aircraft 
dopes, and adhesives.) Intermediate for pharmaceuticals and 
other fine chemicals. 


Téetrapropylene Household and industrial synthetic detergents. 


Butadiene Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like plastics. Boot and shoe soles. 


*Polyethylene Sheet, film and monofilaments: 
household, medical and laboratory articles. 


x 
*Cumene/Phenol Phenol (resins; insecticides; herbicides; synthetic fibres; 
lubricating oil additives). Intermediate for dye-stuffs, 
pharmaceuticals and other fine chemicals. 


* PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND DUE FOR COMPLETION IN 1959 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH - 


STIRLINGSHIRE 
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tube. The other is the glass tube itself. For the last ten 
months the glass tubes have been bought from the English 
company which supplies other television tube makers. 
Brennan’s work has thus been largely confined to assembly ; 
the RCA agreement will enable them to begin manufacture 
of “electron guns” and to expand the scale of their 
operations. 

It can be crudely estimated from conventional mark-ups 
that the manufacturer’s price to the wholesaler for a seven- 
teen-inch Brennan tube is about £5, while that of a 
Mullard is £7 13s. The comparable price for an American 
tube seems to-be about £6. The Monopolies Commission 
reported that Mullard gave their manufacturing cost for 
a 17-inch tube as £7 10s. 4d. in December, 1954, and 
their profit as £4 5s. 1d., making the price to the whole- 
saler {11 15s. 5d., so they have reduced one or both since 
then. Does this mean that television tubes can be made 
more cheaply by a small company than a large company, 
and more cheaply in Scotland than in America? The diffi- 
culty of mechanising.the assembly of such components and 
the lower overheads of a small company could affect both 
comparisons ; so far as the second is concerned, girl labour 
certainly costs less in Scotland than in America. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Thinking Ahead 


OOKING -back over 1958 the building societies can say 
with relief that it could have been much worse.. So 
much is apparent from the figures just published by the 
Building Societies Association. .These cover about 75 per 
cent of the total assets of the movement ; the really big 
absentee is the ‘Halifax society. They show that as 
interest rates came down and as the screws on credit were 
relaxed, money began to flow at an increasing rate into 
the building societies’ share and deposit accounts. The 
flow was especially strong in the last quarter. © Exactly how 
strong it is impossible to gauge, for the 1958 figures include 
an unknown amount for interest credited to investors’ 
accounts, while the 1957 figures do not. But a broad guess 
would suggest that actual gross receipts in the last quarter 
were about £90 million and net receipts about £36 million. 
The flow was big enough to encourage the societies to 
advance a little more on new mortgages. But they still 
cannot meet the demand for mortgages in full and most 
of them have been carefully nursing their liquidity ratios, 
with the result that at book values the average ratio rose 
during 1958 from 14.4 per cent to 15.9 per cent. 
Looking ahead, the building societies have to think out 
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their policies in terms of the new Housing bill and trustee 
status. A new.era may have dawned for the societies, but 
they are moving into it cautiously. In particular they are 
anxious to maintain or to reinforce their reserve ratios. 
Some of them frown on mergers between societies that 
dissipate those reserves and almost all of them are unwilling 
to contemplate a change in their borrowing and lending 
rates that would cut into their margins. This desire for 
consolidation is measured by a proposal to be put to the 
members of the association in June for a compulsory 
reserve ratio (taking investments at market value) of 2} per 
cent. That is the ultimate ratio required for trustee status 
by the Government, and while the association’s proposals 
give more time to reach the minimum limit than does the 
Housing bill,.it is apparent that membership of the asso- 
ciation will eventually depend on fulfilling all the trustee 
requirements, except that relating to size. 

The societies, in fact, have to look to their reserve ratios 
now and that is one reason why the council of the associa- 
tion has decided yet again against a change in its recom- 
mended rates. It is not a further cut in the Bank rate 
that may bring these rates down so much as what the next 
budget contains. A reduction in the standard rate of 
income tax, for instance, would ultimately benefit the 
societies’ margins, while a new issue of national savings 
certificates at a lower rate of interest would enhance the 
competitive attractions of the societies’ shares and deposits. 


RAW SUGAR 


Propping up the Price 


HE new International Sugar Agreement, which on paper 
T is a more effective prop to the “free” world market 
than its predecessors, is already in trouble. The ending of 
the civil war in Cuba brought back the prospect of surplus, 
and prices of raw ‘sugar have fallen by over half a cent to 
3.10 cents a lb fob Cuba... When’ the Sugar Council met 
in London at the end of January it estimated the minimum 
net requirements of the free market this year at 5.4 million 
metric tons, and set export quotas provisionally at the same 
level as the basic export tonnages, namely 6.4 million tons, 
thus leaving an apparent surplus of over 1 million tons. The 
council justified its decision by pointing to the uncertainty 
about supplies, ‘to the fact that export quotas will have to 
be considered again on March 19th, and to the automatic 
mechanism for cutting quotas when prices fall to a certain 
level. If the average market price over seventeen consecu- 
tive trading days is less than 3.25 cents a lb and is below 
that figure for twelve days, export quotas are automatically 

cut by 24 per cent. 


ions (€ millions) one That cut is certain to be announced 

—_——__ ———._ over the weekend. Raw sugar fell below 

ian Aine . a ne /' ’ . Vv __-3.2§ cents a Ib on January 28th, and 

Gross Cae ss. SS eS 7: e7 0: 7a oe st ey has remained below it ever since. In 

ross withdrawals. . : : . : : . ‘ 

Net receipts ...... 20-2 225 19-7 116 16-0 19-4 28-6 .55:8 gc few ry the preg - been 

ttle steadier, part thaps, in 

Advances ......... 57-3 69:6 73-6 65-8 nae ane 2. aa ree See - 
Repayments, etc...  57°0 63-0 65:4 67-7 59-3 62-8 68-0 76-0 anticipation of a cut in exports, an 

Punds Gs enbettn partly because production in Cuba, the 

_quarter): largest producing country, is still 

Liquid assets... 248-8 259-7 257-8 


Total assets* 


258-4 
1,696-8 1,731-6 1,754-4 1,795-0 


14-7 15-0 14-7 14-4 13-7 
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unknown but substantial amount for interest for the preceding six months of year not paid out 
There was no corresponding item in 1957. 


but added to investors accounts. 





247:-8 258-9 277-4 
1,810-3 1,858-3 1,902-1 1,957 


13-9 
* This figure represents about 75 per cent of total assets of all building societies. 


rl suffering from labour troubles, Within 


one week of the automatic cut in 
quotas the council must meet to 
decide what further action should 
be taken, and if it cannot agree 
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the quotas must be cut by another 2} per cent. As long 
as the average price is not below 3.15 cents a lb for seven- 
teen market days export quotas cannot be reduced by more 
than ro per cent of the basic tonnages ; if the average is 
lower the quotas can be cut by the maximum of 20 per 
cent. Even if it were possible to cut quotas by the maxi- 
mum the council is unlikely to do so, for it would then 
have exhausted its defensive powers. Clearly, the sugar 
scheme still has one weakness: the basic export tonnages 
are too high. 


RAW COCOA 


The Prophets Confounded 


ORLD production of cocoa this season has confounded 

the prophets. Nearly all estimates of the crop in 
Ghana, the largest producing country, have been proved 
fanciful—and painful to many.” On October 23rd the 
international cocoa study group estimated world production 
in 1958-59 at 820,000 metric tons; as it could hardly 
ignore Ghana’s own estimate the group put the total crop 
in Ghana at 235,000 tons, though most experts doubted 
if it would exceed 200,000 tons. World consumption 
in 1959 was estimated at 846,000 tons, leaving an 
apparent deficit of 26,000 tons. While many traders had 
reservations about the size of the deficit there was general 
agreement that supplies might be tight. As stocks in con- 
suming countries 
had already been 
run down prices 
were expected to 
remain high, or rise 
still further. - Be- 
tween October 23rd 
- and mid-November 
prompt cocoa rose 
sharply by about 
67s. to 356s. a cwt, 
and commanded a 
sizeable premium 
over forward deliv- 
ery months, 

Then the Brazilian marketing agency began selling cocoa 
at less than its minimum export price of 44 cents a lb fob 
(equal to about 370s. a cwt cif Europe), and the market 
weakened. In January when it became apparent that the 
Ghana crop was going to be much larger than had been 
expected, prices dropped more rapidly and the premium for 
prompt cocoa narrowed. By the time Brazil cut its minimum 


Shillings cwt 
400 45 





COMMODITIES FALL BACK 


1952 = 100 After rising by six per 


cent between October 
and November, The 
Economist commodity in- 
dicator is now only 24 per 
cent above the October 
trough (its lowest point 
for nine years). 
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price to 34 cents a lb (or about 295s. a cwt cif Europe), 
the market had already fallen below that level. Last week 
prompt cocoa touched 268s. a cwt, and has since rallied to 
about 280s. a cwt, owing mainly to speculative covering 
in New York. The. prospect now is for a surplus. The 
crop in Ghana should reach 235,000 tons, and with further 
gains in the Nigerian and Brazilian crops the study group 
now puts world production at 850,000 tons, 75,000 tons 
more than in 1957-58. World consumption, which has been 
declining unexpectedly sharply in the face of the high prices 
of last year, is now put at 826,000 tons in 1959, only slightly 
higher than last year. So the latest official forecast is a 
surplus about as large as the deficit that was forecast four 
months ago. 


SECONDHAND JEWELLERY 
Taxing the Just and Unjust 


EW jewellery is subject to purchase tax, but second- 

hand jewellery has hitherto not been taxed. The 
manufacture and sale of pseudo-secondhand articles 
h4s long been an open business in the trade. With 
purchase tax now at 30 per cent of the wholesale 
value the illegal gains are still worth while, though 
not as lush as they were when the tax was 60 per cent 
(before the last Budget) and 100 per cent (before the 1953 
Budget). Detection of evasion is difficult, partly because 
the tax returns are made after the goods have passed into 
other hands, and partly because new and modern second- 
hand articles are often hard to distinguish after treatment 
by skilled hands. 

About a year ago some members of the trade whose busi- 
ness was being injured by the traffic in “ secondhand ” 
articles vented their grievances publicly, and questions in 
Parliament followed. Thus bestirred, the customs autho- 
rities started a large-scale investigation. They found— 
contrary to earlier official statements—that evasion of pur- 
chase tax was widespread. As a first step about a dozen 
traders were told last month that they would henceforth 
be liable for tax on secondhand goods. Last week, 
having decided that urgent action against the trade as a 
whole was needed, the customs announced that trade in 
secondhand goods generally would be liable to tax as. from 
March Ist. (Exemption has been an administrative con- 
cession ; there is no exemption under the law.) While the 
customs presumably are too worldly wise to suppose that 
everyone will now play the game, defaulters should be less 
difficult to track down. 

The decision may seem to be the only practicable one 
in the view of the Customs. But it is justice of a distinctly 
rougher sort which would bear most harshly on reputable 
dealers, Purchase tax is paid by wholesalers ; it is not 
paid by retailers when they buy from the public and resell 
the same article to the public. In buying from private 
people, direct or through auctions or other disposals of 
private estates, the retailer would therefore be able to outbid 
any dealer whose trade was made subject to tax. Though 
the function of dealers would still be needed, retailers 
would bypass his services whenever possible. Is there no 
way of removing this discrimination ? Dealers in special 
items are also complaining about the short period of notice. 
The sale of a piece valued at several hundred pounds may 
be difficult to negotiate in a fortnight. If their stocks 
cannot be sold before March 1st, dealers are faced with 
loss of profit or even actual loss. 
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No Shortage 


HE two committees set up in 1955 to inquire into the 

future of Britain’s water resources have both come 
up with a broadly favourable verdict ; by 1965, they find, 
supplies of water generally should still be well ahead of 
demand. On the one hand, water demand since the war 
has risen by about 2 per cent a year and this trend should 
continue until 1965 with a greater increase expected from 
industrial water users (such as the Central Electricity 
Generating Board which by then will require 10,000 million 
gallons of cooling water a day) than from private consumers. 
Planned increases in supplies, however, were found in all 
areas to be sufficient to meet these needs, though with 
only a small margin to spare in East Anglia, Kent, Sussex 
and parts of the West Country. Moreover, sufficient capital 
for construction programmes—cuts in which have been at 
the root of most postwar water problems—is now forth- 


.coming. The position has thus been reached where total 


water supplies in the future present little problem and where 
water experts are concentrating increasingly on the rather 
more intractable problems of sewage disposal, effluents and 
river flow generally. 

In a sense, however, neither of the two reports meets the 
original criticism of water undertakings that led to the 
committee first being set up. This criticism arose from 
the severe water shortages that some areas suffered’ during 
the dry summer of 1955, and may indeed suffer again this 
year if the present winter drought continues. The public 
had an understandable feeling that, with a climate as 
generally rainy as the British, these shortages could only be 
the result of gross administrative inefficiency. The report 
to some extent bears out these criticisms. Even allowing 
for differences in demand, in costs and in geography, the 
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variations in the proportion of available water collected, 
ranging from 2 per cent in Cornwall and § per cent in East 
Anglia to 36 per cent in Essex and 40 per cent in London, 
are excessive; Durham’s difficulties in particular are 
notorious. Within most broad areas, there will also be a 
number of small local water undertakings which are much 
less efficient than the average. The Ministry of Housing can 
now compulsorily amalgamate these small undertakings 
if necessary and nine such orders have so far been made. 
These—though none is fully effective—have already had the 
welcome result of making recalcitrant local water boards 
do some joint planning ; and this, given the satisfactory 
general picture should now be the first priority for water 
policy. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


Competition by Cheque? 


E total funds deposited with the trustee savings banks 

| at the end of their financial year on November 20th 
last was a record £1,313 million ; the year was nonetheless 
something of a disappointment. While small investors have 
poured their money into the high yielding savings certifi- 
cates and defence bonds and into premium bonds, deposits 
in trustee savings banks have actually fallen a little in the 
fiscal year since April. The trustee banks are alive to the 
increasing competition, not only from other forms of official 
savings media but from the commercial banks with their 
new facilities for small customers. Consent to any change 
in the business of the trustee savings banks must be obtained 
from the National Debt Office, through which the banks are 
answerable to the Treasury. The National Debt Office has 
to sanction the facilities that these banks offer to their 
depositors, and it controls the establishment of offices and 





French Atom Fuel Lead 


being handled at the present time is 
too valuable to be machined off as 
waste. 


. was almost certainly no co-inci- 
dence that the French atomic 
energy commission decided within a 
day or so of the UK Atomic Energy 
Authority holding an open day at its 
Springfields uranium processing plant, 
to allow visitors into the newest of the 
French fuel manufacturing plants, 
the biggest of its kind in the world. 
Although this plant has been working 
since last spring, its existence has been 
kept a close secret. The fuel it manu- 
factures is in many ways an advance 
on the uranium metal produced by the 
Atomic Energy Authority since it is 
not in metal but in ceramic form, 
giving it certain important properties 
not possessed by the metallic fuel. 
The Atomic Energy Authority in 
Britain has consistently wooed the 
goodwill of foreign countries by repre- 
senting itself as the only bulk supplier 
and processor of nuclear fuels outside 
the United States, and the only one 
in the world prepared to sell fuel that 
carries no hidden political strings to it. 
The recent UK agreement with 
Euratom provided for the ‘sale of fuel 
whether or not it was intended for use 
in reactors bought from Britain. The 
new French plant now appears as a 
definite challenge to that claim. 


Although building was ordered and 
its cost met by the nationalised atomic 
energy commission this new fuel plant 
(which is just across the road from 
the research establishment at Saclay 
outside Paris, which ranks as the 
French Harwell), has been designed, 
built and run by the radio manufac- 
turers, Compagnie Générale de Télé- 
graphie Sans Fil, which is also respon- 
sible for designing France’s new 
gaseous diffusion plant. It was rushed 
up in less than six months and is 
loosely described as a pilot plant, 
although it produces 25 tons of reactor 
fuel a year. This represents the initial 
fuel charge for one large experi- 
mental reactor; preparations have 
already been made for a much bigger 
factory should French scientists decide 
to standardise for the future on 
ceramic fuels. 

The process of manufacturing small 
pellets of sintered reactor fuel, looking 
remarkably like half-inch lengths cut 
off a black pencil, follow the normal 
practice of the ceramics industry fairly 
faithfully. The powdered oxide is 
sifted, compressed in dies, fired in 
ovens ; dimensional accuracy is care- 
fully controlled because the mildly 
enriched American-imported oxide 


Reactor fuel in this form has two 
great advantages over metallic uranium; 
it does not bend and deform under 
intense radiation or temperatures of 
less than 2,500 deg. C and secondly, 
it does not oxidise as easily as metallic 
uranium, especially not in water. These 
two properties open up the possibility of 
reactors running at exceptionally high 
temperatures without fear of damage 
to the fuel and reactors in which water 
can be used in direct contact with the 
fuel. 

These possibilities have already been 
considered in this country, and the 
Mark II Calder Hall, the experimental 
advanced gas cooled reactor being built 
at Windscale, as well as the Mark III 
Calder Hall being designed at Winfrith 
Heath, will use ceramic fuels. But the 
AEA is nowhere near producing these 
fuels, even for experimental purposes, 
in the tonnages in which they are being 
turned out in France. French metal- 
lurgists think they will need two years 
to test the merits of ceramic fuels, their 
present scale of production gives them 
a head start over the Atomic Energy 
Authority. The rapid progress of 
French nuclear engineering tends on 
occasions to be seriously under- 
estimated in this country. 
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the rate of interest paid. It handles investment of funds in 
the “ ordinary ” departments, though the individual banks 
have limited freedom in investing funds in their special 
investment departments (and in paying higher rates on 
deposits in these departments). 

The trustee banks are now pressing for permission ‘to 
allow withdrawal by cheque. At the moment the only facili- 
ties for withdrawal are cash over the counter or an arrange- 
ment similar to, and as cumbrous as, the warrants obtainable 
by depositors in the Post Office Savings Bank. This is 
presumably not the only suggestion that the banks have 
followed up ; their counterparts on the continent offer a 
service to beth depositors and to borrowers that is much 
more far-reaching. Cheque accounts should prove extremely 
attractive even if the rate of interest allowed on such deposits 


is reduced. But this change might have wider implications, - 


perhaps involving the designation of a third class of deposits. 
Neither of the two present departments has full trustee 
Status. 


THE TIN SCHEME 


Shortage Amid Plenty 


HE tin market is short of tin, producers are being 

forced to operate far below capacity, and the buffer 
stock of the International Tin Agreement has too much tin. 
No quick remedy to this paradoxical disparity is in sight. 
The manager of the buffer stock holds at least 23,300 tons 
that was provided, in cash or in kind, by the ordinary con- 
tributions of the producing members, and also holds several 
thousand tons bought with the producers’ special fund (the 
whole of the special fund, and a portion of the ordinary 
fund, was used up in buying what was in effect Russian 
metal in the desperate attempt to support the market last 
year). There are no formal restraints on the disposal of 
tin from the special stock, and the manager has been letting 
it trickle out in the last few weeks. This can be inferred 
from the fact that prices this year have risen by only about 
£27 to £773 a ton, despite severe curbs on exports and 
the increasing demand from the United States. 

After the special stock is sold the manager can then 
start to sell from the ordinary stock, as long as the price 
is above £780 a ton. Export restriction can bring prices 
up ; the question before the tin council this week is whether 
producers should be allowed to export more tin. There is 
some scope for increasing exports without having to stop 
sales from the buffer stock. If exports remained at the 
existing rate of 20,000 tons a quarter throughout 1959, the 
free world would need all the tin in the ordinary and special 
stocks—and supplies would still be short by roughly 10,000 
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tons. But as the manager must keep some metal in his 
stock, so that he can sell as well as buy, the theoretical deficit 
is larger still. At the time that The Economist went to press 
the council's decision ‘hed/'Sst heel! shasunag. 


HEAVY TRACTORS 


Vickers’ Treacle Bepétience 


HE announcement that the Ministry of Supply has 
ordered sixty Vickers Vigor tractors for use by the 
Army is a reminder that Vickers are now established in the 
heavy tractor market. Their entry into it seven years ago 
was inauspicious ; the tractors, based more on military than 
civil standards of coristruction, proved insufficiently durable 
for civil meeds and all had to be bought back. Four years 
and much money was lost before a revised model was intro- 
duced, incorporating the lessons so hardly won by this 
experience. This is the “Vigor” now ordered for the 
Army after three years’ testing, with which Vickers have 
been winning their way back into the market. Fitted with 
a 200 bhp Rolls-Royce diesel engine, it is a heavy 
caterpillar-tracked vehicle of the type. previously built 
chiefly in America. 

These are bought in relatively small numbers ; Vickers 
capacity is 13 a day, and their production rather less 
than this. They are used almost exclusively by civil 
engineering contractors, to push bull dozer blades or 
pull scrapers on projects that involve shifting large 
quantities of soil or stones. Such conditions are more often 
met abroad than at home, where the chief use for these 
tractors is on opencast coal sites. Even the motorways 
do not demand many ; it is only where the country is less 
favourable for such construction work that heavy tractors 
are required in numbers, and this is chiefly abroad. Vickers’ 
civil sales reflect this ; at present 92 per cent are for export. 
Vickers are thus managing to win their way into markets 
formerly dominated by the longer-established American 
makers ; they have found competition noticeably stiffer 
since the American recession cut domestic sales. 

High initial cost and long life are two characteristics of 
the heavy tractor. A Vickers tractor with its associated 
equipment will cost around £12,000, and is likely to have 
a working life of between ten and twenty years ; §,000 hours 
operation between major overhauls is the standard that the 
manufacturers aim at, though under many conditions the 
track will need replacing sooner. The need for durability 
under arduous conditions explains the high cost of the 
tractor ; it also explains the initial troubles that Vickers 
experienced because of their lack of experience in this 
market. Just as civil aircraft must last Jonger than military 
machines, and this involves a different approach to design, 
so Vickers have learnt that a tractor needs different design 
methods from the tank it superficially resembles. 


MOVING ENERGY 
Pipelines for Britain 
HERE are nearly 700,000 miles of pi in use in 
the world, four-fifths of the total mileage being in the 
United States, which moves at least a quarter of its oil and 
all its natural gas through them. Certain oil and natural gas 
pipelines exist in Western Europe, and more are projected : 


Britain has practically none apart from its still fairly localised 
gas distribution grids. Sir Harold Hartley, speaking to the 
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All clear on 
U.S. 17 


South from Jacksonville. To Orlando in Orange 
County: to Kissimmee and Haines City and 
Winter Haven: through a land of lakes and winter- 
blooming flowers, of camphor trees and coral 
flame vines and—citrus. Above all, citrus. Mile 
after mile in Florida, U.S. Highway 17 is a cutting 
in a wall of evergreen leaf and wax-white blossom 
and yellow-gold fruit, where in spring the air is 
sweet with the fragrance of a world of wedding 


days, from groves stretching unbroken to the 
horizon. 


Yet thirty years ago U.S. 17 wasa forbidden 
route. Road blocks halted all traffic. Loads were 
stripped and searched. Ton after ton of fruit— 
oranges, grapefruits, tangerines, mandarins—was 
condemned and destroyed. In the groves them- 
selves thousands of trees were uprooted and burnt 
—victims of infestation by the Mediterranean 
Fruit Fly (Ceratitis capitata) scourge of citrus and - 
other fruit crops throughout the warm world. 
Only after eighteen months of the most drastic 
‘scorched earth’ policy by a field force of over 
6000 men could the all-clear be given. And 
Florida’s citrus growers breathed again. 


In 1956 the dreaded fly struck afresh, appearing 
first in small plantings in Miami and spreading 
swiftly to 28 counties. The road blocks re- 
appeared; groves were sprayed; thousands of bait 
traps set; harvested crops fumigated. But this 
time, eradication came more easily, and with a 
field force of under 800. For with dieldrin granules 
to supplement bait sprays, control was swifter and 
longer lasting. ‘To-day, Florida, which crops a 
quarter of all the world’s citrus, is entirely clear of 
‘Medfly’. Shell dieldrin—powerful, persistent and 
outstandingly effective even in low concentrations— 
has many other uses just as impressive as the help it 
gave in saving the ‘golden’ crop along U.S. 17. 


ieldrin 


dieldrin, endrin, aldrin, D-D and 


Nemagon are pesticides 
WZ 


for world-wide use 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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Pipeline Industries Guild last week, advocated the laying 
of pipelines here on a wider scale: not only for crude oil, 
refined petroleum products and, on a national scale employ- 
ing high pressure, for gas, but also for coal, pumped 
hydraulically as a slurry to steelworks and power stations. 
Britain has: at present crude pipelines from ocean 
terminals to Grangemouth and Llandarcy: Mr Christopher 
Brunner, as well as Sir Harold, has recently suggested that 
the volume of products to be distributed will possibly soon 
justify products pipelines though he added that to move 
fuel oil, the petroleum product for which demand here is 
rising fastest, a pipeline has to be lagged and heating sup- 
plied. A pipeline can move products, according to American 
estimates, for perhaps a twelfth of the cost of a road tank 
lorry: on the other hand 65 per cent of its costs are fixed 
charges, so that high volume and steadiness for its through- 
put are vital to its economics. Sir Harold quoted as a 
possibility a products line from Llandarcy to Birmingham, 
possibly using wayleaves along railway lines: he put the 
cost at about 13d. a ton mile for an annual throughput of 
700,000 tons at 80 per cent load factor. In the field of gas 
distribution, there are one or two high-pressure gas pipe- 
lines already in use, as from Shellhaven to Romford: this 
link will be used not only for refinery gas but for the 
methane that is being imported liquid in experimental 
quantities under the scheme described in an article on 
page 797- 
. Coal has been transported hydraulically in Ohio now for 
about a year along a 110-mile pipeline from a mine of 
Pittsburgh Consolidated to a power station in Cleveland: 
about 1} million tons a year is transported, at present for 
about $2.55.a ton against $3.30 a ton by rail (this is using 
the line to less than full capacity, and assuming a 7 per cent 
net yield on the investment). Sir Harold compared this 
cost—say, 2d. a ton mile—with Britain’s average rate per 
ton mile for coal—* which I believe is in the neighbourhood 
of 5d.” Experiments in pumping coal as a slurry have 
indeed already been carried out here—but only, so far, from 
the pit bottom to the top of the shaft. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Philip Hill, Higginson and Company is arranging the sale 
of 2,400,000 5s. ordinary units (out of a total issue of 
eight million units) at 16s. each in Showerings Limited, 
the Somerset business which manufactures “ Babycham ” 
champagne perry. Gross profits have risen steeply in 
recent years and exceeded £2 million in the year to Octo- 
ber 31st last. 


* * * 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
announced in London that it is willing to accept deposits 
of Tube Investments “old” and “new” shares against 
the issue of American depositary receipts in New York, 
enabling “over the counter ” dealings in TI to take place 
on Wall Street. 


* * * 


The chairman, Lord Portal, and the deputy chairman, 
Mr Geoffrey Cunliffe, of British Aluminium have resigned. 
Sir Ivan Stedeford, the chairman of Tube Investments, 
replaces Lord Portal and Mr R. S. Reynolds, of Reynolds 
Metals, has joined the British Aluminium board. 
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A Business Note titled “Kings Go Forth” in The 
Economist of February 7th stated that British cigarette 
manufacturers refrain from using the word “filter” in 
their advertising of tipped cigarettes. Rothmans of Pall 
Mall, however, advertise their product as “ Rothmans 
King Size Filter ” cigarettes, and have promoted the filter 
extensively in their advertising. Rothmans King Size Filter 
Cigarettes are made in Britain by Rothmans-of Pall Mall, 
which is owned by Rembrandt Tobacco Corporation of 
South Africa. ; 


* * * 


The managers of the First Provincial “ Reserves” Unit 
Trust of Manchester are making a block offer of 500,000 
units at 9s. 6d., giving a gross yield of £4 8s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Philip Hill, Higginson has announced that its offer on 
behalf of. Massey-Ferguson (Holdings) for the ordinary 
capital of F. Perkins, the Peterborough diesel engine manu- 
facturers, has been accepted by holders of 4,629,557 shares, 
equivalent to 89 per cent of the total. The offer has been 
declared unconditional. 


x * x 


Barclays Bank purchased last year 25 per cent of the 
equity of United Dominions Trust and not 40 per cent, 
as stated on page 612 of last week’s issue. 


* * * 


Banks in the Central African Federation have been told 
by the Finance Minister, Mr Donald Macintyre that they 
need no longer restrict lending to the limits imposed last 
year. Restrictions on hire purchase will ‘be lifted shortly. 


* * *® 


Addressing the annual meeting of the National Bank, 
in Dublin, Lord Pakenham said last week that henceforth 
the Bank is to follow a policy of expansion in Northern 
Ireland, consistent with inter-bank understandings. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 729, 730 and 731 on 
British-American Tobacco 


English Electric British Oxygen Linen Thread 
Dowty Group a Relay Wireless Antofagasta 
Hadfields ee iford 

Metal Industries Caae ird Alfred Herbert 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 732 and 733 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 731 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 734 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


CHANGE OF STATUS TO HOLDING COMPANY 


INCREASED PROFITS EMPHASISE GREATER OPERATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
RESULTING FROM PAST CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


SIR JOHN JAMES ON RENATIONALISATION—SUBJECTING A BASIC INDUSTRY 
TO “SWINGS AND ROUNDABOUTS” OF 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of The Lancashire Steel Corporation Limited 
was held on February 12th at the Masonic 
Hall, Winmarleigh Street, Warrington. 

Sir John James, Chairman, who presided, 
said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great plea- 
sure in presenting to you the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
September 27, 1958, and in moving their 
adoption of reviewing the year’s working and 
the present position and prospects of your 
Company and the steel industry in general. 


CHANGE IN STATUS OF THE LANCASHIRE 
STEEL.CORPORATION LIMITED 


Before reviewing the profit for the year 
I think I should first explain the change, 
which you will have noted in the Directors’ 
Report, in the Corporation’s status to that 
of a Holding Company only. As from March 
31, 1958, all the steel-making activities carried 
on at the Corporation’s Irlam and Warrington 
Works were transferred to a new Company, 
Lancashire Steel Manufacturing Company 
Limited, and the structural and general engi- 
neering activities which had been operated as 
a department of the Corporation were trans- 
ferred at that date to The Pearson & Knowles 
Engineering Company Limited. 


This change will ensure greater dates 
in the management of the various activities 
previously carried on by the Corporation. It 
is expected that this will result in. several 
ways: 


(a) It enables the Directors of the Corpora- 
tion to delegate the day-to-day manag¢ment 
of the Corporation’s manufacturing activities 
to full-time executives who have been 
appointed to the Boards of the respective 
Companies, thus enabling the Holding Com- 
pany’s Directors to devote more attention to 
matters of principle arising in. all Companies 
of the Group. 


(b) By segregating activities into separate 
Subsidiary Companies it afforded the chance 
of appointing full-time executives to the 
Boards of those Companies and thus gave 
them a greater sense of responsibility and 
enhanced status, which is very valuable in 
dealing with the affairs and customers of the 
respective Companies. 


(c) By interlocking the leading members 
of the Boards of all Companies in the Group 
it gives the opportunity of very close co- 
operation on matters affecting the 
interests of two or more Companies, and 
thus achieves the maximum co-operation 
between them. 


These results have already, in the short 
time since the change was made, shown their 
value, and I am hopeful will will continue to do 


so in even greater measure in the difficult 
times ahead. 

In connection with these arrangements. 
you will be interested to know that the Com- 
pany formed to take over the steel-making 
activities, Lancashire Steel -Manufacturing 
Company Limited, was formed with a Fully- 
paid Capital of £16 million issued to your 

ation in satisfaction of the. purchase 
price of the Assets of the Irlam and Warring- 
ton Works, less the Liabilities appropriate 
thereto. The Fixed Assets were transferred 
at historical cost less depreciation, and the 
Current Assets at cost or market value in 
accordance with our usual methods of 
valuation. 


No writing up or revaluation of any kind 
took place in the case of the Assets trans- 
ferred, and £16 million thus represents the 
value, on the basis I have described, of the 
Corporation’s steel-making activities. Re- 
placement cost at today’s prices would, of 
course, be immeasurably greater, and. so 
would any value based on a fair measure of 
the profit-earning capacity of the Company. 


REVIEW OF PROFITS 


I am glad to be able to report a consider- 
able improvement in the manufacturing and 
trading profit for the 52 weeks ended Sep- 
tember 27, 1958, of over £1 million compared 
with that for the preceding year. The pre- 
vious “year, of course, suffered from two 
special causes beyond our control, and which 
I explained fully last year. This year we 
have not suffered from the disruption of a 
strike, and as from July, 1957, the margins 
for our products fixed by the Iron and Steel 
Board have been on a more satisfactory basis. 
On the other hand, as you know, the last six 
months of the year under review was an 
extremely difficult period as the effect of the 
Government’s anti-inflationary measures and 
the general fall in world demand made itself 
felt in this country. The steel industry as 
one of the most important primary producers 
suffered particularly from these effects, and 
this Company was by no means immune 
therefrom ; in fact, during the six months in 
question the Company was working consider- 
ably below its full capacity. 


In these circumstances, the recovery 
profits to a level only some £90,000 oe 
the previous record profits of the year ended 
September 29, 1956, must be regarded, in 
my view, as extremely satisfactory. It un- 
doubtedly emphasises the greater efficiency 
at which the Group is now operating and 
which has resulted from our Capital Expendi- 
ture over the last ten years. 


Income from Trade Investments shows a 
sharp increase compared with the preceding 
year, due to the receipt of a Special Dividend 


POLITICS 


from a Company in which we have an 
imterest. This Dividend must be regarded as 
exceptional, but the cancellation of Distri- 
buted Profits Tax will result in freeing profits 
from Associated Companies, and I think our 
income from these sources will in consequence 
be at a higher level than in past years. 


I have referred in past years to the appall- 
ingly high rate of taxation. This year, of 
course, taxation shows a sharp increase com- 
pared with the previous year as a result of 
the increased profits. It absorbs no less than 
£1,750,000 or more than 50 per cent of the 
Corporation’s earnings. 


Despite this heavy charge the increased 
profits have enabled us to place £720,000, as 
against £400,000 in) the previous year, to 
General Reserve and still slightly increase 
the balance carried forward. 


Out of these profits your Directors have 
recommended a Final Dividend of 8 cent, 
making 12 per cent for the year as for 1957. 
They have, in addition, declared a Special 
Interim Dividend of 2 per cent, less Income 
Tax, for the financial year 1958-59. This 
Special Interim Dividend will be paid on 
February 17, 1959, with the recommended 
Final Dividend for the year under review, 
but will not be taken into account when 
consideration is given to payment of re 
Dividends for 1958-59. This treatment, of 
course, arises from the recent change in 
Profits Tax legislation, and in effect means 
that the Corporation is, at the present time, 
paying an effective rate of 14 per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Once again I am able to report that the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a very 
strong financial position, Current Assets 
exceeding Liabilities by more than £6 million. 

This is actually an increase of nearly 
£500,000 compared with the excess a year 
ago, and taking into account the fact that 
during the year Capital Expenditure 
amounted to more than {2 million must be 
regarded as extremely satisfactory. 


Outstanding contracts for Capital Expendi- 
ture at September 27, 1958, amounted to 
£1,135,000, and I am confident that we shall 

be able to meet these obligations without 
dificulty. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


It is expected that the new mechanical 
cooling bed in the Rod and Bar Mill at the 
Warrington Works will come into operation 
during the current year. This will enable 
us to our products into Ferro Concrete 
and < markets in which there appears to 
be a steady demand. This will undoubtedly 
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Strengthen our position and, I hope, will 
result in increased use of our capacity. 

On the other hand, the prospects for 
installing a Light Plate Mill, to which I 
referred last year, are not now so attractive, 
as the recession in the industry has resulted in 
light plates being available in excess of cur- 
rent demand. In these circumstances, and 
as research is being carried on which may 
considerably reduce the cost of such an 
installation your Directors think it wise to 
await future developments before embarking 
upon this expenditure. 


We now have under consideration the 
installation of an electric furnace at the 
Irlam Works. - Developments in the wire 
industry continually call for higher qualities 
- of steel, and such a furnace, together with 
our existing open hearth furnaces, would 
enable us to meet this demand, I cannot 
overstate the value which we place upon our 
connection with the wire industry, not only 
through our own Subsidiary Companies, 
Rylands Brothers and Whitecross, but also 
with the independent Wiredrawers who 
favour us with a large and growing volume 
of orders. The installation of this furnace 
should, I believe, enable us to supply their 
requirements for almost every quality they 
use and is a measure of our desire to serve 
them efficiently and to the best of our ability 
in every way. 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


During the year further progress was made 
in the reconstruction and expansion of the 
Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company Limited 
‘in which your Company is playing an im- 
portant part. Rhodesia, however, is at the 
present time suffering from a severe trade 
recession ; in consequence there has been 
a sharp fall in.the demand for steel products. 
We are confident, however, that this is only 
of a temporary nature, and that in a very 
short time the situation will improve and the 
Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company play 
a great part in the economic development of 
the Federation. 


Our own Subsidiary Company in Rhodesia, 
Lancashire Steel (Rhodesia) (Private) 
Limited, has also made progress during the 
year and is now in production, although as 
yet only at a modest level: It will, in fact, 
not commence to operate on a large and 
efficient scale until supplies of wire quality 
billets are available from the Rhodesian Iron 
and Steel Company. When they are avail- 
able our Subsidiary, with its modern 
machinery, should be able to produce wire 
and wire products at extremely competitive 
prices, and we hope, not only supply the 
Federation’s requirements, but also export 
from that country. 


Consideration is being given to the installa- 
tion of a Wiredrawing Plant in Auckland, 
New Zealand, where we already have an 
established plant manufacturing wire pro- 
ducts, for which we believe there is a growing 
demand in that country. The new Wire- 
drawing Plant would enable us to supply not 
only our own requirements, but also those 
of other wire users in New Zealand. 


PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


As, I have already indicated, the present 
position is full of difficulties and our capacity 
is not being fully employed. The fall in 
demand has not, however, in the case of our 
-Group been so severe as we had feared. 


In this connection it is encouraging to note 
the growing demand for wire for road making 
and bridge building, which I have no doubt 
will expand in view of the accelerated road 
programme essential to meet the needs of 
modern transport. This, together with the 
recent relaxation of credit and other controls 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


by the Government will, I hope, lead to a 
revival of demand for our products. 


NATIONALISATION 


On the question of renationalisation which 
the Socialist Patty still threaten to carry out, 
I must reiterate:that I am utterly opposed to 
the principle of further nationalisation and 
deplore subjecting such a basic industry as 
Iron and Steel to the “swings and 
roundabouts ” of politics. 


Your Company is endeavouring to let this 
threat interfere as little as possible with their 
business. But it is idle to contend that the 
threat is having no effect on the industry and 
the Companies concerned therein. For 
example, it has often been pointed out that 
the share prices of Steel Companies are un- 
believably low compared with other 
Companies of comparable standing, merely as 
a result of the threat of renationalisation. 
Faced as the industry is with a very con- 
siderable capital expenditure running into 
some hundreds of millions of pounds, this has 
inevitably involved great difficulties in raising 
the necessary money. 


A further disadvantage is the unsettlement 
caused amongst our staff, who do not know 
what their fate may be. For example, only 
the other day we saw a reference to the fact 
that some of the Union representatives of the 
Socialist Party Executive are demanding that 
on renationalisation “the existing Company 
structure must be scrapped.” How can 
senior Executives, under such a threat, give 
of their best when they may be moved like 
pawns from the Companies to which they 
have given their lives to remote organisations 
which they have never heard of or envisaged. 
Again, it is difficult for Steel Companies to 
engage the best talent amongst the young 
men, who, in our experience, inquire as ‘to 
the prospects of nationalisation and usually 
decline an appointment offered to them, 
saying specifically that they do not wish to 
work for a nationalised industry. 


I have said before, and repeat again with 
all the emphasis at my command, that further 
nationalisation is not only unnecessary but 
would be a disaster for the industry and for 
the country. In my opinion, the present 
organisation of the industry is entirely satis- 
factory, as it provides for continuous super- 
vision by the Government through the Iron 
and Steel Board whilst, at the same time, 
allowing the individual Companies the neces- 
sary freedom and elasticity to cope with their 
own special problems and requirements. I 
cannot better the views expressed so recently 
as January ‘29th by that great and inde- 
pendent mewspaper The Manchester 
Guardian—“ Labour has failed to provide a 
single valid reason why the steel industry 
should be subjected to a fresh political 
upheaval. . . . Possibly the powers of the 
Iron and Steel Board still need to be 
tightened in some directions. In that case 
Labour should see about it. What is point- 
less is to embark on another great switch of 
ownership.” 


In the meantime, I would emphasise that 
your Directors are doing everything within 
their power to protect your interests and to 
counter the threat of renationalisation. 


STAFF 


In conclusion I must again pay my own 
and the Directors’ tributes to the efforts of 
all employees of the Companies in the Group. 
The fall in trade has made 1958 a most diffi- 
cult year, but the results I have~had the 
p'easure of reviewing demonstrate the 
efficient and loyal way in which the problems 
have been.dealt with by all concerned. 


The Report and Accouats were adopted. 
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J. SAMUEL WHITE AND 
COMPANY: 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 


The sixty-first ordinary general meeting of 
J. Samuel White and Company Limited was 
held on February 18th in London, Sir James 
A. Milne, CBE (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 


On this occasion of the sixty-first Annual 
General Meeting of the Company I am glad 
to present such a satisfactory report. 


Since the end of the financial year we have 
received an order from the Ministry of 
Supply for two wood 63-ft. Pinmaces and 
orders completed were Aircraft Lighter RN 
Air 52 and HMS Charity which, when finally 
handed over to the Pakistan Navy was re- 
named Shah Jahan. - 


Although the Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Departments have employment for the 
next two to three years, the Boatbuilding 
Department has only employment for a re- 
ducing number of men for upwards of nine 
months. Our position can be considered 
good when compared with shipbuilders in the 
United Kingdom who have building capacity 
similar to ours. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in industries such as this one 
should look further ahead than two years 
and, at the moment, inquiries indicating the 
possibility of receiving an order are not as 
many as one would like, particularly in con- 
nection with merchant ships. I can assure 
you that every inquiry is given full considera- 
tion and actively pursued. 

In the Boatbuilding Department the last 
two Inshore Minesweepers are almost com- 
plete and it has not been possible to main- 
tain the labour force we-had twelve months 
ago, so much so, that we have found it more 
economic to close down part of the Depart- 
ment and use the available space for Ship- 
building purposes. A high proportion of the 
boatbuilding labour has also been absorbed 
on shipbuilding. Your Board have under 
consideration various products to make use 
of the remaining Boatbuilding premises 
should no further work be forthcoming. 


Somerton Works had a most successful 
year. The new products and designs de- 


‘veloped earlier in the year have found a ready 


market. 


Generally production has been at a high 
level. Little delay has occurred due to 
material shortages and we must consider our- 
selves fortunate that no serious inconvenience 
has been experienced as in the past due to 
materials not being available in the right 


‘ sequence. 


After reviewing the activities of the sub- 
sidiaries, the statement continued : 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, our overall liquid position has im- 
proved, but with more commercial work on 
hand we shall need to draw heavily on our 
cash reserve to finance day-to-day work in 
progress in the months ahead. 


The Trading Surplus of £263,112 com- 
pares with £262,915 for last year (which also 
included £46,903 not relevant to that par- 
ticular year). 

Your Board recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent, which, together with the 5 per 
cent Interim, make a total dividend for the 
year of 20 per cent, similar to last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 
LIABILITIES 


Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. 


TOTAL oss! ese 


Pak. Rs. 








ASSETS 

Pak. Rs. Pak. Rs. 

dink 20,000,000 Cash and Bank Balances . 203,124,446 
- 20,000,000 Government Securities & Bullion 383,397,053 
704,816,331 Loans and Advances . ‘ 174,516,399 
30,687,500 Bills lodged for collection : 25,660,818 

25,660,818 Customers’ Liability on Letters 

145,728,886 of ee etc. 145,728,886 
Other Assets a 14,465,933 
946,893,535 TOTAL Pak. Rs. 946,893,535 


82 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT EAST AND WEST PAKISTAN 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


BRANCHES: 1. ADEN 


Head Office KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
2. COLOMBO 


3. MOMBASA 4. RANGOON 








THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


LORD PAKENHAM’S ADDRESS 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


was held at 34/35 College Dublin, 
on February 12, 1959. 
The Lord Pakenham, PC, Chairman, 


began his Speech by referring to the Balance 
Sheet which reflected the substantial progress 
made by the Bank in the past year. Current, 
Deposit and other Accounts had increased 
by 4.8 per cent, and at-£93,658,000 consti- 
tuted a new record. The number of new 
accounts opened with the Bank showed a 
50 per cent increase on the 1957 figures; and 
this was regarded as particularly significant. 
The rise of almost 11 per cent in Advances 
to customers reflected both easier credit con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom, where the 
Bank introduced the Personal Loans Scheme, 
and more hopeful signs in Ireland, where the 
Bank has taken the lead in giving new forms 
of assistance to farmers. 


ENTRY INTO THE HIRE PURCHASE 
FIELD 


The Chairman continued: “ By reason of 
Oe ae See ee renee See 
we have acquired substantial’ 


Bowmaker Limited, one he 
Republic’s eeu Hire a, com. 


England—a company whose’ high has 
long been known to us as their 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The advance in the Bank Premises figure 

to £609,000 was due to some substantial 
improvements at existing Offices and to the 
opening of new Branches at Croydon and 
Birmingham. Lord Pakenham announced 
ee cores Sat Seay Wer a eee ae 
Reading shortly a reference to 
Northern Treland, he daclaiod: “ Our policy 
there is henceforth a policy of expansion. . 
A Bank should be reluctant to represent 
itself as a benevolent institution, but we 
sincerely believe that we can make a much 
larger contribution than at present to the 
prosperity of Northern Ireland.” 


AN INCREASED PROFIT AND 
DIVIDEND 


In turning to the Profit and Loss Account, 
the Chairman drew attention to the very 
satisfactory increase in the Profit of some 
£40,000 to £268,000—a rise of 174 per cent. 
“Indeed 1958 was a record year both in the 
amount of business done and the Profit 
earned,” he added. 

An increase in the dividend from 12 per 
cent to 14 per cent was declared and some 
£9,000 was added to the balance of the Profit 
and Loss Account carried forward. 


IRELAND AND ENGLAND COMPARED 


Lord Pakenham then gave a review of the 
current position of Agriculture and Industry 
in the of Ireland and Northern 
Ireland went on to compare banking and 
economic trends in and Ireland. He 
ments Whe Peper, Programme fo 
¢ .Paper,. “Programme for 

jon.” The Programme 


Economic 
is ‘widely recognised’ as being completely 


realistic in its approach to the country’s 
eee 
Pr pam within the next five years,’ 


A “NEW BREEZE” IN BANKING 


The Chairman continued, “In England a 
new breeze has swept through Banking with 
the end of the ‘credit squeeze, the intro< 
duction of Personal or Instalment Loans and 
the entry of Banks into Hire Purchase in a 
big way. We have kept well abreast of these 
events.” 


Lord Pakenham drew attention to the fact 
that The National Bank is the only Bank 
having a system of Branches in England, 
Wales, the Republic of Ireland and Northern 
Ireland. He added, “ We can play a unique 
part as one of the most effective links, con- 
structive but completely non-political, be- 
tween Ireland and the United Kingdom.” 


SPEED OF DECISION 


“T am often asked whether we can make 
any comtribution in Britain which the largest 
Banks could not make equally well or better. 
I return an increasingly confident answer. 
Personal service is provided at a high level in 
all the leading Banks, but it should lie within 
our power to render a more personal service 
than larger institutions. We attempt to do 
this, though whether in fact we usually 
succeed only our customers can judge. Speed 
of decision is, however, easier to assess. At 
a Dinner last year I ventured to indicate 
‘speedy decisions’ to those. who put the 
question “Why go to The National Bank?’ 


ane ent ae Sere See Seeee 
come to test my words. with the: request for 
a Loan. He was accommodated: within 2 
few minutes.” 
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A SPLENDID STAFF 


Lord Pakenham referred to the high 
enthusiasm of the Staff evident during visits 
to Branches and at Conferences. He con- 
cluded, “ We have a splendid Staff and the 
Directors are deeply grateful to them as we 
move forward from strength to strength and 
as our old traditions seem likely to be 
enhanced in the future.” 


MILLS & ROCKLEYS 
LIMITED 


(Outdoor Advertising in more than 
200 towns throughout the Midlands, 
South West, East and North 
East England) 


REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Mills & Rockleys Limited, will be held on 
March 13th in Nottingham. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr George T. Mills: 


The profit, after provision for taxation, 1s 
lower - £70,826 compared with the record 
araount of £90,931 last year. Your Directors 
propose a transfer of £25,000 to General 
Reserve and the payment again of a similar 
dividend to that of recent — of Is. 3d. per 
ten shilling ordinary share, leaving a ~ carry 
forward ” of £42,693 compared with £41,087 
a year ago. : 

As I stated a year ago, a professional valua- 
tion was being carried out of all the Freehold 
and Leasehold properties owned by your 
Company. They comprise upwards of 650 
separate lots. Of these all but seven are free- 
hold. They comprise a very wide range of 
properties including almost all the main and 
branch offices used by the Company, its 
screen printing works, some 100 dwelling 
houses, a number of petrol filling stations and 
@ wide range of other property. The valua- 
tion of these properties represents the 
Valuer’s estimate of the open market value. 
This valuation shows a very handsome appre- 
ciation of £274,336 over the net figures based 
on valuations made many years ago, less sales 
-and depreciation but with additions at cost. 
That substantial sum has been added to 
Capital Reserve. Your Directors have decided 
that there is now an opportunity to deal with 
the item of goodwill amounting to £411,585. 
They have therefore transferred £211,585 
from Capital Reserve together with £200,000 
from General Reserve in order to eliminate 
goodwill from the accounts completely. 


You may: recollect that my last statement 
envisaged a temporary drop in the volume of 
sales, due to the impact of commercial televi- 
sion and the credit squeeze. This forecast 
proved correct and the volume of sales in the 
four months up to February, 1959, is some- 
what lower than in the corresponding period 
a year ago. However, the improvement in 
the National financial position is likely in my 
opinion to lead to a renewed growth in adver- 
tising appropriations. Furthermore, users of 
commercial television are beginning to realise 
that poster advertising does a vital job in an 
advertising campaign. The prospects of our 
sales of space for the summer period begin- 
ning April are more favourable than they 
were a year ago. 


The new factory in Coventry for screen 
printing is now in occupation and is expected 
will prove an earning asset of real value. The 
works at Ipswich have materially improved 
their technique and output. At the same 
time, cautious steps are being taken to widen 
the base of the production business at Coven- 
try by developing the manufacture of printed 
electrical circuits. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


A. DIFFICULT YEAR 


IMMEDIATE FUTURE MORE ENCOURAGING 


MR W. G. N. WALKER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Jute Industries Limited was held on 
February 16th, at Meadow Place Buildings, 
Dundee, Mr W. G. N. Walker (chairman 
and joint managing director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr W. A. Jeffray, CA), 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: With your permission I will take the 
accounts and the report of the directors as 
read. (Agreed). 


A preliminary statement by the Chairman 
circulated with the Accounts read as follows: 


As before, I intend to make an up-to-date 
statement on general lines at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


In my interim statement this time last year 
I warned stockholders that profits for the 
current year might show a further decline. 
Events have proved this warning to be well- 
founded, and the trading surplus of the 
Group, having met all expenses including 
depreciation, has fallen by £365,156 to 
£412,976. When I made my forecast last 
year I anticipated the fall in earnings caused 
by the aftermath of the Board of Trade’s 
action in July, 1957, and also the setback that 
the weaving -section of our business would 
sustain as a result of stock losses and difficult 
trading conditions in the USA market. I 
had not, however, anticipated the additional 
handicap that we would have to bear as a 
result of the recession during May, June, 
July, 1958, when our production fell to 20 
per cent below the level achieved during the 
same period in 1957. The results were also 
affected by a falling raw jute market which 
bottomed within a day or two of Septem- 
ber 30th, the end of our financial year. 


I am glad to be able to state that the situa- 
tion has improved. markedly since the 
Summer, and that there has been a general 
upsurge in business in the home trade and 
in exports. Raw jute price levels have risen 
and our spinning and weaving sections are 
today operating at a high level of activity. 
As I told you two years ago, we are large 
suppliers to the floorcovering industries ; it 
is to the increased demands from these 
industries .that our improved activity is 
mainly due. 


Steps have been taken to concentrate pro- 
duction in our cheaper producing units by 
making the greatest possible use of multiple 
shift working. Our Belmont Works, which 
has been used as a machinery store since 
the war, has been sold and another of our 
Works now empty is awaiting a possible pur- 
chaser. The floor area in the remainder of 
our establishments is either being fully 
utilised or is earmarked for productive 
purposes. 


I hesitate to make any forecast as to the 
level of profits that may be earned over the 
current financial year, because of uncertainty, 
firstly, as to the Board of Trade’s attitude to 
the safeguarding of the jute industry, and 
secondly, as to Pakistan’s intentions, in her 
economic plight, regarding raw jute avail- 
ability and price levels. Were it not for these 
imponderables I could not fail to be 
optimistic. 


At the meeting the Chairman said: 

I assume you have read my preliminary 
statement that accompanied the Accounts. It 
is the last paragraph of that statement that [ 
am sure you would wish me to elaborate 
upon. 

The situation today as far as protection is 
concerned is the same as it was this time 
last year. In the interval the Board of Trade 
has made no further reduction in the mark-up 
on imported Asian goods, nor has it given any 
assurances that would clear up the uncertainty 
as to the future ; endeavours continue to be 
made to explore the possibility of a more 
stable long-term arrangement. 


The European Free Trade Area did not 
come into being on January 1, 1959, but 
negotiations are still going on with the Com- 
mon Market countries in the hope that some 
compromise arrangement can be reached in 
the not too distant future. Jute may be of 
little moment in the wider realm of European 
affairs, but nevertheless the jute industries 
in the Common Market countries are taking 
a close interest in the actions of our Board of 
Trade. The Continental countries are 
acutely aware of the long-term dangers that 
increased imports of Asian goods into the 
United Kingdom market might cause them. 


PAKISTAN AND RAW JUTE 


Availability and price of raw jute are, of 
course, closely related. In recent years small 
carry-overs of crop from one season to 
another have tended to increase fluctuations 
in price and, in addition, have meant much 
too high prices at times. This state of affairs 
has done much damage to the industry and 
Pakistan’s artificial restriction of crops has 
largely been the cause. 


The average price of Mill Lightnings and 
the fluctuations between the top and the 
bottom of the market during the past three 
jute years (July-June) have, taking prices at 
the Ist of each month for shipment during 
that month, been: 


Average 
monthly 
price High Low 
(per ton) 
£ £ 

1955/1956 ...... 85 93 80 
1956/1957 ...... 100 116 84 
1957/1958 ...... 100 112 95 


In July, 1958, the price of Mill Lightnings 
stood at approximately £101, falling to £85 
at the end of September and recovering again 
to £90 in the third week of October, where 
it has remained within very small limits. This 
fall is most welcome in spite of it necessitat- 
ing a write-down in our stocks at the end of 
September. 


This year’s crop is a large one, but the 
percentage of higher grades—the ones we 
use—is very much below the average, thus 
resulting in large quantities of low grades 
which the Pakistan authorities are finding it 
difficult to dispose of. It is likely, therefore, 
that the carry-over into the next crop will be 
considerable, possibly in the ion of 2 
million bales, and also that it will be of little 
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yse to most overseas markets. With this in 
view, the Pakistan authorities have announced 
that they intend to restrict the next crop by 
prohibiting the cultivation of jute in border 
areas where the main crops were of low 
quality. They also have in mind that, 2 so 
doing, they will limit smuggling of the fibre 
into India, increase food crops and’ thus 
reduce their food grain imports and generally 
help them in their balance of payments crisis. 

This is an admirable ideal, provided that 
by so doing they neither reduce the produc- 
tion of high-grade fibre nor, through shortage, 
raise its price level and so do further damage 
to their customers overseas. Their “ golden 


fibre” is already losing its gilt, and they 


should take note of the increasing alternative 
sources of supply that are becoming available 
to their customers. Burma and Brazil are 
producing fibre of above-average quality, and 
China, Siam and certain other countries are 
increasing their growings of medium and 
lower grades. India is also re-entering the 
export market. With the distinct possibility 
of Pakistan losing ground, her new govern- 
ment composed of military and official per- 
sonnel must give very careful consideration 
to its actions, lest unwittingly it loses its 
traditional markets for quality fibre in the 
Western countries of the world. 


LONGTOWN WORKS 


Negotiations for the disposal of Longtown 
works are nearing completion. The closure 
of this Works does not imply any reduction 
in the output of the products concerned, as 
arrangements have been made for their manu- 
facture in certain of the Company’s other 
units. 


SPECIALISED PRODUCTS 


As indicated in my preliminary statement, 
your Board is concentrating on the expansion 
of sales to the floorcovering and other con- 
suming industries who use specialised jute 
products. In the development of these 
specialised sales, our research and develop- 
ment facilities have been augmented over 
the past few years and are proving most 
beneficial. ; 


MANAGEMENT 


We have had a difficult year, and much 
time and thought has had to be devoted to 
adjusting ourselves to changing circumstances: 
During this period your Board has received 
the utmost co-operation from a loyal and 
hard-working management team. To them and 
to all employees we offer our most sincere 
thanks and appreciation. Let us hope that 
ee improved conditions will be main- 
tained. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limited was held on February 13th at 
7. Head Office, 71 Lombard Street, London, 


The Right Honourable Sir Oliver Franks, 
GCMG, KCB, CBE, the Chairman, i 


With the concurrence of the members pre- 
sent the report and accounts and the state- 
ment by the Chairman, all of which had been 
Previously circulated’, were taken as read. 


The report and accounts wete adopted and 
the other ordinary business was transacted. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the Chair- 
man and Directors and to the staff. . 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


A YEAR OF RECORD BUSINESS 
INCREASED INTERIM BONUS 
SIR JOHN BENN’S STATEMENT 


The one-hundred-and-ceighteenth Annual 
General Meeting of the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution will be held at its Head 
Office, 33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C.3, on Wednesday, March 18, 1959. The 
following statement by. the chairman and 
managing director, Sir John Benn, Bart, is 
being circulated to policyholders with the 
notice of the meeting: 


It will be seen from our latest Report and 
Accounts that 1958 proved to be an eventful 
year for the United Kingdom Provident In- 
stitution as well as for the City of London. 
Further expansion of our life assurance and 
pensions business coincided with an easing 
of financial restrictions by the Government. 
Various steps to extend credit were taken by 
the banks, and among other developments our 
Institution was quick to offer a new Credit 
Policy to provide cover for hire purchase 
transactions. 


For the first time in our history the pub- 
lished value of the funds now exceeds £50 
million. New _ business amounting to 
£12,859,000 sums assured net was also a 
record, representing an increase of 9.5 per 
cent on the figure for 1957 and happily nearly 
all our branches shared in this improvement. 
Payments made to members during 1958 
amounted to £2,702,000. Sums paid under 
policies sharing in profits included bonuses of 
£758,000, which added an average of 54 per 
cent to the original sum assured, providing 
further evidence of our Institution’s un- 
rivalled bonus record. Interest earned on the 
funds was at the rate of £6 17s. ld. per cent 
gross, or ‘£5 ls. ld. after deduction of tax 
The excellent yields from our property invest- 
ments helped to account for the very satis- 
factory rates just mentioned. As usual, these 
rates are calculated on the balance sheet value 
of the assets, which is considerably less than 
their market value, and the Institution’s 
“inner reserves” represented by the differ- 
ence between these values are stronger than 
ever. 


INCREASED INTERIM BONUS 


In these circumstances, of which I propose 
to say more at our annual meeting next 
month, the directors have accepted the 
Actuary’s recommendation to increase the 
interim bonus on all with-profit policies 
which become claims from February 16 to 
December 31, 1959, from 45s. 0d. to 48s) Od. 
per cent per annum compound in the General 
Section and from 46s. Od. to 49s. Od. per cent 
in the Temperance Section. This is, of 
course, the Institution’s bonus year and the 
rates to be allotted to all with-profit policies 
on our books at the end of the year in respect 
of this Triennium will be declared early in 
1960. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 


The National Insurance Bill, now reaching 
the Committee stage in the House of Com- 
mons, calls for comment in view of its wide 
repercussions. The urgent need to stem thé 
mounting deficit on the present National 
Insurance scheme is recognised by all political 
parties and is of the first importance to a 
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life office, whose business depends so much 
on sound public finance. To the extent that 
the new Bill has this essential object, it has 
our full support. But having said this, I must 
add that the provisions of the Bill appear to 
be unnecessarily complicated and that unless 
these are drastically amended, its implementa- 
tion will impose an intolerable strain on our 
pensions staffs, on the personnel officers of 
business and industry, and on the govern- 
ment departments concerned. 


Many people, irrespective of their. political 
affiliations, will regret. that the constructive 
report just published by the Liberal Party 
Pensions Committee was not issued sooner, 
as its influence when the Bill was being 
drawn up might have been considerable. 


PAST AND FUTURE 


All these comments serve to underline the 
strength of pension schemes provided by the 
United Kingdom Provident Institution. Such 
schemes are eligible for tax relief on the | 
same principle that Parliament has allowed 
relief on life premiums ever since the first 
Income Tax Act was introduced in 1799 but 
they involve no direct subsidies from the 
Exchequer. Their other’ merits include a 
fixed scale of premiums. In the case of a 
group scheme this may provide for variations 
to meet a change in the number of employees 
covered, but the business is based on a firm 
contract made at the outset and all concerned 
know exactly where they stand. Hitherto, 
all pensions contracts have been carried out 
to the letter by life offices and, provided that 
Parliament continues to uphold our tradi- 
tional liberties, I have every confidence that 
the schemes we are now writing will be ful- 
filled in every detail in future as they have 
been in the past. 


THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 


CONTINUANCE OF PROGRESSIVE 
POLICY 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Atlas Stone Company Limited was 
held on February 17th in London, Mr 
Bernard " Davis, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Trading profit for the year amounted to 
£192,175 compared with £116,164. The 
profit this year, added to the amount of 
£77,175 brought forward, gives @ total of 
£269,350. After all outgoings, there remains 
a net available balance of £87,163, out of 
which your directors recommend a dividend 
on the Ordinary shares of 15 per cent, less 
tax. 


As a result of the improved financial posi- 
tion your directors recommend the distribu- 
tion of 146,667 fully paid up 5s. Ordinary 
shares free to shareholders in the ratio of one 
new share for every five held as at the close 
of business on February 17, 1959. 


Whilst every effort will be made t6 main- 
tain and improve upon these results in the 
future, the possibility of being unable to 
continue this trend indefinitely should not 
be entirely disregarded. 


The improvement in profit is, to some 
extent, the harvest reaped from the substan- 
tial sums spent in recent years upon capital 
equipment. With this encouragement we 
propose to continue our policy of modernising 
buil dings, plant and methods in order to. 
improve efficiency still further and to make 
the best use of hbo and materials. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company 
Limited, will be held on March 12th in 
London. The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the chairman, Mr 
K. R. M. Carlisle: 


The accounts reflect a successful year’s 
trading (Group Profit less Losses before 
Taxation £2,022,101 compared with 
£1,168,376) and fully confirm the expectation 
of improved results expressed last year. The 
improvement has been achieved largely 
through the restoration of profit mar- 
gins of the Group’s branded products, an 
increased sales turnover, larger-scale opera- 
tions in Paraguay and the elimination of 
losses in certain overseas subsidiaries. On 
the other hand, the overall results from the 
African subsidiaries covering the year ended 
December 31, 1957, were again unsatisfactory. 


Your Directors recommend a Final 
Ordinary Dividend for 1957-58 of 7 per cent, 
tax free, and have declared a Special Interim 
ee Dividend of 2 per cent, tax free, for 
1958-59. 


It will be noted that it is proposed to 
retain in Subsidiaries the sum of £599,000 
and to transfer a further £50,000 to General 
Reserve of the Parent Company. This is felt 
to be desirable in view of the present need 
to improve our liquid resources and to 
provide for future development. 


OXO LIMITED 


The Oxo Company had another year of 
great activity and increased substantially its 
turnover and its profits. Sales of the Oxo 







The tenth Annual General Meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
February 17th in Glasgow. 


In the course of his speech to share- 
holders, Mr R. M. Teacher, the Chairman, 
said that in the past few years the develop- 
ment required to meet the steady expansion 
of both production and sales had been 
financed from earnings. It was now felt 
that the time had come when the Issued 
Share Capital should be brought more into 
line with the Capital employed in the busi- 
ness byethe capitalisation of reserves and 
issued to the Ordinary Shareholders. At 
the same time, in order to continue needed 
expansion, and in view of the nature of it, 
the Board believed the most suitable method 
would be by the issue of Unsecured Loan 
Stock. 


The Chairman continued: The results of 
the past year’s trading have been satisfactory 
from the point of view of sales both at 
home and in most export markets. 


Export Markets: Sales to the United 
States of America continue to increase. In 
Canada, the changes in legislation as to 
price discrimination and freedom of restric- 
tions on the methods of distribution and 
consumption, have helped in the mainten- 
ance of this market, against, as in the USA, 
more competition. New Zealand introduced 
legislation of a very adverse nature in the 
restriction of imports of Scotch Whisky to 
40 per cent of 1956. This substantial reduc- 
tion is a severe setback in such a good 
market. A good deal has been published on 
the restrictions on imports into France, and 



























TEACHER pisTiLters) LIMITED 


CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 
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Cube were buoyant. Success in the sales 
of canned meat products under the Fray 
Bentos brand was resounding. Record turn- 
over of Fray Bentos and Beefex Corned 
Beef was achieved and also in Fray Bentos 
canned meats manufactured in the United 


Kingdom, 


Continent of Europe.—Competition re- 
mained keen on the Continent and in some 
countries there was a tendency for profits 
to decline further. Vigorous action is being 
planned to halt and reverse this trend, and 
the advent of the European Common Market 
is being borne well in mind in the formula- 
tion of such plans, as are the negotiations 
for some sort of Free Trade Area. 


In this movement towards freer trade in 
Western Europe, the Liebig Group is not 
unfavourably placed to take advantage of 
developments, owing to its widely distributed 
sales and manufacturing companies on the 
Continent. 


After a detailed review of the Group’s 
world-wide activities, the statement con- 
cluded: In general, there is no present reason 
to suppose that the current year will prove 
less satisfactory than its predecessor. I m a 
however, remind you that we are engag 
in an increasingly competitive business 
which, because of the wide geographical 
spread of its operations, is also particularly 
exposed to climatic, economic and political 
hazards over which we can have no control. 

Reorganisation of your Company through- 
out the world is steadily continuing and every 
effort will be made to ensure that the fruits 
of this long term operation will be gathered 
in due course. Meanwhile a welcome and 
commendable trend towards a freer economy 
is developing in several countries in which 
we operate, notably Argentina and France, 
and this should eventually be of assistance 
to us in our activities, 





I can only express the view that the singling 
out of Scotch Whisky is complete dis- 
crimination against our Industry of a pro- 
duct which cannot be produced anywhere 
in the world other than Scotland. Condi- 
tions in other markets have shown little 
change, apart from continued expansion 
where possible. 


Your Board are confident that the de- 
velopments undertaken and to be under- 
taken will strengthen and permit us to 
maintain the high quality of HIGHLAND 
CREAM, the brand of Scotch Whisky 
which we produce, and will allow your 
Company to meet the competitive trend that 
is developing which we will be ready to 
deal with both at Home and in the Export 
Trade. Apart from legislative restrictions, 
the greatest competitor of all in any indus- 
try, I do not see any reason which would 
warrant us going forward other than con- 
fidently. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent separate class meeting 
of Preference Shareholders and Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting, the Board’s pro- 
posals to issue £1 million Unsecured Loan 
Stock, 1979-1984, to increase the authorised 
share capital from £2 million to £3 million, 
to make a scrip issue of one new Ordinary 
share of 10s. for every two Ordinary shares 
held on January 23rd, to increase the Prefer. 
ence Share interest from 44 per cent to 44 
per cent and to alter the Articles of Associa. 
tion for this purpose and in connection with 
increasing the Board’s borrowing powers, 
were approved. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF COMMONWEALTH 


STUDIES 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications invited for (i) Leverhulme Research 
Fellowship for research in some as of the recent 
economic history or applied economics of any of ths 
tropical areas of the Commonwealth (other than &, 
Africa); and (ii) Institute Research Fellowship for research 
on a topic relating to social, economic or political prob. 
lems or recent history of the Commonwealth (or any part 
of it). Salary of cach will be within the range £900 to 
£1 wen plus London allowance, family allowances and 

S.S.U., tenable for three years from October 1, 1959, 
Applications. six copies, not later than April 15, 1959. to 
the Secretary of the Institute (from whom further par:i- 
a= may be obtained), 27 Russell Square, London, 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM if 


Applications are invited the appointments of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER 3 ACONOMICS and ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURER IN POLITICS. Salary scale £700 x 
£50 to £850, with amieeaaie of the Universities Super- 
annuation Scheme and a allowances. Conditions 
of appointment and form of application, —, Saute 
be returned by March 14, 1959, from the Regist 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer or Lecturer in Economic and Social Statistics. 

Salary scale: Lecturers £900 - £1,650 (with seictoney 
bar at £1,300). Assistant Lecturers £700 - £850. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the University 

Closing date for applications, April 11, 1959. 


UNILEVER LIMITED require an Economic Statistician 
for their Economics and Statistics Department at Head 
Office in London. The work — the application and 
development of a statistical approach to management 
decisions at various levels within Pine firm. It calls for a 
familiarity with and a critcal appreciation of economics 
and of mathematical statistics. There is a strong pre- 
ference for those applicants whose initial interest was in 
economics, sh be least The 
Starting salary will be from £1,350 to £1,500 with a 
maximum ot well over £2,000. Applications in writing to 
Personnel Division (ES/1), or id Limited, Unilever 
House, Blackfriars, London, E.C.4 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN Sa STATISTICS. Duties to 
commence on October 1959. The scale is as 
follows :—£700 x £50 to Tgs0 per annum. Membership of 
the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applica- 
tions must be sent not later than March 15, 1959. to 
the Registrar, The University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
a ae and forms of application may be 
obtaine 


_ THE DURHAM COLLEGES — cs 


the UNEVRRSELY OF DURHAM. 

Aautiiemnen are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL ees in the Department of 
Social Studies from October 1959. The salary scale 
attaching to the appointment vin be £900-£1.650 a year. 

Applications (three copies), together with the names of 
three referees, should sent not later than March 9, 
1959, to the Secretary, 38 North Bailey, Durham, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Applications ~ invited for the post of TEMPORARY 
LECTURER ASSISTANT LECTURER I 
ECONOMICS, ahey within the range £700 to £1,150 with 
F.S.S.U. and family allowances. 

Applications (three copies), with the names of two 
referees, should be sent by April 11, 1959, to the 
Registrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom 


further particulars can_be obtained. 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 739 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


FOUNDATION CHAIR IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


The University of New South Wales invites applications 
for appointment to the Foundation Chair of Busincss 
Administration within the University. 

Applicants must be persons of good academic qualifi- 
cations in an appropriate field of study and, in addition, 
should be of such standing in the ficld of management, 
either in public or private enterprise, as to attract the 
support of the business community. 

The successful applicant will be. “expected to establish 
a School of Business Administration, operating primarily 
at the graduate level within the University, to develop 
courses of executive leadership and training, to collaborate 
with the Schools of Economics and Accountancy, and to 
stimulate research in his chosen field. 

The salary of the Foundation Chair will be £A3,758 
per annum 

Subject to the consent of the Council of the University. 
Professors may engage in a limited amount of higher 
consultative work. 

successful applicant, subject to a_ satisfactory 
medical examination, will be eligible to join the State 
Superannuation Scheme providing a pension of £A1,638 
per annum. 

Professors are eligible for six months stu leave on 
full salary after three years of service or twelve months 
after six years of service 

The University reserves the right to fill the Chair by 
invitation. 
et us aa. ship fare to Sydney of appointee and family 

Four copies of applications and supporting documents 
(including the names of three referees) should be for- 

Agent General co New South Wales, 56 
Strand, London, W.C.2, and _2_ copy forwarded by Ait 
Mail in an envelope marked ‘“ University Appointments ” 
to the Bursar, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, New South 
Wales, Australia, not later than March 31, 1959. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 


HAREHOLDERS in British-American 

Tobacco have some reason for feeling 
a little perplexed. The latest dividend 
is well up to market expectations, but 
the profits figures are something of a 
disappointment—a reversal of the situa- 
tion a year ago when there was some 
disappointment with the virtually un- 
changed dividend when profits had 
risen substantially. The final ordinary 
dividend for the year to September 30th 
last is 7d., tax free, per Ios. unit but a 
“ profits tax” interim dividend for 1958- 
59 of 2d., tax free, has also been declared. 
This makes the effective tax free annual 
rate 1s. 9d. compared with 1s. 7}d. for 
the previous year. The first interim 
dividend for 1958-59 is left unchanged 
at 6d., tax free. 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1957 1958 
Consolidated Earnings: £ £ 
Gross trading profits. ..... 57,285,037 55,789,393 
Taxation— 
United Kingdom .... 7,389,867 6,263,625 
OQUOMEREN << cinecce ce 20,663,819 21,365,488 
Minority interests ..... 2,917,602 258 
Net SUCRE oc c'cescsens 26,313,749 25,473,022 


Replacement reserve .. 6,000,000 4,900,000 


General reserve....... = 750,000 
Ordinary dividend .... 7,622,282 *7,523,291 


*Excludes special interim payment 


No reason is given in the preliminary 
statement for the fal] of 2.7 per cent in 
group profits before tax from £57,285,037 
to £55,789,393. But there is a possible 
clue in the statistics of tobacco con- 
sumption in the USA ; these show that, 
while sales of cigarettes rose in 1958 by 
§ per cent to about 430,000 million, the 
output of BAT’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Brown & Williamson, fell from 
49,000 million to 48,000 million cigarettes. 
This decline is surprising, for sales of 
filter tip cigarettes continued to rise 
steeply and accounted for 46 per cent of 
total sales in the USA and it was in this 
field that Brown & Williamson was a 
pioneer with its successful “ Viceroy ” 
brand. But the decline in profits may 
also suggest that sales in other overseas 
markets have not advanced so rapidly 
this year, as a result of the effect of the 
fall in commodity prices on purchasing 
power in primary producing countries. 
Since this preliminary report the Ios. 
units, which recently have enjoyed a 
strong advance, have fallen by 3s. 9d. to 
55s. They yield 5.5 per cent, looking for- 
ward to the long term growth prospect. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


EN the directors of English Electric 

announced the ordinary “ rights ” 
and debenture issues, raising about £10} 
million, they said that profits for 1958 
would be no lower than those in 1957, 
and that the ordinary dividend of 14 per 
cent would be maintained not only for 
1958 but also in 1959 on the capital as 
increased by the rights issue. The pre- 
liminary statement, however, has turned 


out to be something more than a 
formal statement of profits earned last 
year for it unexpectedly includes the an- 
nouncement of a 50 per-cent scrip issue. 
An ordinary dividend of 14 per cent on 
the capital as increased by the rights 
issue is equivalent to 9} per cent on the 
capital as increased by the scrip issue. 
The fact that the £1 shares have been 
once marked up by 3s. to 63s., yielding 
only 4.4 per cent on a 14 per cent divi- 
dend, suggests that investors are in a 
bullish mood and are hoping for some- 
thing better—perhaps that the board will 
round off the dividend to, say, Io per 
cent. 

English Electric will have to service an 
increased capital again this year but the 
preliminary profit figures are good 
enough to encourage some of the more 
optimistic investors to believe that the 
future dividend policy may be more 
liberal. Gross profits before tax were 
only one per cent higher at £7,017,638 
(against £6,961,578) but this was due 
simply to the rise of over 13 per cent in 
depreciation (from (£2,775,985 to 
£3,137,609). And as the tax charge fell 
by nearly 25 per cent (from £3,635,455 to 
£2,919,414) the group’s net profits have 
advanced strongly from £3,326,123 to 
£4,098,224. These results once again 
suggest that the group’s sound manage- 
ment record and its wide spread of 
interests, stretching from heavy electrical 
equipment to aircraft and consumer 
durables, have enabled the group to 
come to terms with the erosion of profit 
margins rather more successfully than 
some of its competitors. But the current 
price is asking a lot of the future. 


BRITISH OXYGEN 


- the boom in industrial equities the £1 
ordinary shares of British Oxygen have 
risen from 36s. 3d. last July, when the 
interim report was issued, to the current 
price of 54s. 9d. ‘Thus the effective in- 
crease in the dividend from Io per cent 
to I2 per cent just announced by the 
directors for the year to September 30th 
has been largely discounted. On the new 
dividend the £1 shares now yield 4.4 92r 
cent. In their interim report the directors 
not only said that profits for the first 
six months of the financial year were 
encouraging but also that at the end of 
the year they would carefully consider 
the possibility of raising the dividend. 
The decision to declare a “ profits 
tax” interim of 2 per cent in addition 
to the maintained dividend of 10 per cent 
is amply justified by the 2} times cover 
that net profits provide. The group’s 
trading profits, having risen by 18 per 
cent in 1956-57, advanced by another 23 
per cent in 1957-58—from £9,181,548 to 
a new peak of £11,319,153. Despite an 
increase of £877,190 to £4,094,653 in 
depreciation (reflecting past capital 
spending) and an increase in tax from 


£3,215,099 to £3,890,438, net profits are 
still 18 per cent higher at £2,876,208 
(against £2,440,245). These figures make 
cheerful reading, especially when they 
are set against the background of re- 
cession in the steel and heavy engineer- 
ing industries, which take such a large 
proportion of British Oxygen’s industrial 
gas. Acting virtually as a single supplier 
in this country, British Oxygen has been 
able to maintain its margins of gross 
profit ; indeed its turnover, which rose 
by 14.7 per cent in 1956-57 and by 15.7 
per cent in 1957-58, has been rising less 
quickly than its trading profits. But this 
expansion has been made possible by the 
huge investment programme of recent 
years and the directors now say specifi- 
cally that major installations recently 
completed are paying off in greater 
efficiency and increased output. ‘The 
break with the conservative dividend 
policy is therefore opportune. 


LINEN THREAD 


B* negotiating the sale of its Ameri- 
can business, the directors of Linen 
Thread dropped the curtain on an un- 
happy tale of trading in the United 
States covering half a century. Share- 
holders will have few regrets. As a 
result of this sale, they will receive a 
capital distribution of 1os. for each £1 
of stock held. Moreover, although the 
group suffered a loss in the year to Sep- 
tember 3oth, they will also receive an 
unchartged total ordinary dividend of 6 
per cent, including a special interim pay- 
ment of 3 per cent. Shareholders will 
hardly cavil at the sale for £4} million of 
assets valued in the books at possibly over 
£6 million, for the sale absolves the com- 
pany from the necessity of nursing the 
American business through a further 
period of losses. But they may well ask 
to what use the £24 million not ear- 
marked for distribution will be put. An 
indication of what the directors may have 
in mind may be inferred from their state- 
ment that the proceeds of the sale 
reinforce the liquid assets of the group 
“ at an opportune moment, as diversifica- 
tion projects are presently under 
examination.” The group already has a 
small interest in engineering and it may 
be willing to follow the example of other 
textile concerns in extending its interests 
outside its own industry. At bottom it 
is up to shareholders in Linen Thread— 
and for that matter in other textile com- 
panies that possess big liquid balances— 
to decide whether the directors should 
invest the surplus funds for them or 
whether they should do the investing for 
themselves by asking for a bigger capital 
distribution. 

Excluding the losses of the American 
subsidiary, the group’s gross trading 
profits in 1957-58 are seen to have 
fallen from £709,672 to £510,079. After 
depreciation of £263,241 (against 
£312,107) and tax of £155,730 (against 








730 


£279,651 net profits declined from 
£165,141 to £146,123; to maintain the 
ordinary distribution at 6 per cent 
requires £113,850 net. In the present 
circumstances these are the important 
figures. The fact that the American 
subsidiary lost £510,079 following a 
profit of £216,553) is past history, 
especially as a substantial part of this 
loss was incurred in  closing-down 
operations. It is what will happen to 
the group ex-American Thread that now 
becomes of prime interest. As sub- 
stantial reorganisation expenses were 
incurred by the group’s other subsidi- 
aries, there may be’ some improvement 
in the current year’s profit. At 27s. 103d. 
the £1 shares allowing for the distribu- 
tion of 10s. per share yield 6} per cent, 
on a 6 per cent dividend. 


DOWTY GROUP 


EFORE the Capital Issues Committee’s 
control over new issues was put into 
cold storage, the directors of the Dowty 
Group had obtained its permission for an 
issue larger than they now deem 
necessary. The immediate cause of the 
issue by the Dowty Group was the 
opportunity to buy from Rolls-Royce and 
Bristol Aeroplane the whole of the issued 
share capital of Rotol Limited, whose 
business is complementary to Dowty’s 
production of aeroplane accessories and 
with which the group already possessed 
strong trading links. At March 31, 1958, 
the Dowty Group held cash assets of 
£211,000 but had bank overdrafts 
amounting to £409,000. The sale was 
therefore conditional on Dowty raising 
£34 million with which to buy the share 
capital and pay back loans from the 
vendors. At the beginning of this month 
Rotol had a bank overdraft of £14 mil- 
lion and the Dowty directors said. they 
intended to offer 2,400,000. 10s. ordinary 
shares in a one for two rights issue, but 
they did-not then specify the price. They 
have now said—only a fortnight later— 
that the issue will be of 1,920,000 shares 
in the proportion two new shares for 
every five held. They have still to 
announce at what price the issue will 
be made but they have said that the 
decision to reduce the number of shares 
offered follows a review of “ the financial 
position of the group and of Rotol 
Limited, and having regard to the 
increased liquidity of the group and the 
fact that the Rotol overdraft has now 
been appreciably reduced.” The issue 
will be made against the background of 
an unchanged dividend. A_ second 
interim ordinary dividend has been 
declared in lieu of a final dividend, but 
as this is at the same rate as the final 
dividend for 1957-58, the year’s pay- 
ment is left unchanged at 114 per cent, 
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tax free. The current price of the ros. 
units is 45s. 3d. and the yield is 43 per 
cent. 


BRITISH RELAY WIRELESS 


+ HE Capital Issues Committee was as 
heavy handed with “ piped” radio 
and television companies as it was with 
HP and renting companies. As a result 
these companies have been amonqz the 
first to take advantage of the new freedom 
to approach the capital market directly. 
Among them British Relay Wireless and 
Television proposes to raise £1.8 million 
by a rights issue of ordinary shares in the 
ratio of two §s units for five held at 20s 
each. This issue, like that of Rediffusion, 
is relatively large. Last May the group 
acquired Sysbine Limited, a shell com- 
pany whose sole asset was £1 million in 
cash, and recently it has made two 
further small acquisitions. Before these 
acquisitions the group possessed net 
assets worth £3} million at book values. 
The holders of the £500,000 7 per cent 
convertible loan stock issued in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of Sysbine 
Limited have the right to apply for the 
new issue, on which at the current price 
of 27s 6d for the §s ordinary units the 
rights are worth about 2s 14d. 


ANTOFAGASTA 


Ew of the world’s railways operate on 

a comfortable margin of profit, but 
no privately owned corporation could 
continue to suffer for long the sort of 
losses that Antofagasta (Chili) and 
Bolivia Railway has been incurring on 
its lines in Bolivia. The loss is esti- 
mated at £500,000 for 1958 and the 
railways faced a prospective loss of 
not less than £750,000 in 1959. In 
the face of this combination of miseries 
the directors have taken the only 
course for stopping the rot: to suspend 
operations in Bolivia. Despite repeated 
representations the Bolivian government 
had not taken the steps necessary to per- 
mit the railway to break even in its opera- 
tions; im particular it has ignored 
requests by the company for higher 
tariffs and for relief from certain onerous 
labour .and welfare obligations. In the 
last resort the company offered to sell 
the railway to the government. That 
offer has not been accepted and now the 
company has withdrawn from Bolivia, 
accepting the risk that it may lose some 
of its assets in that country without com- 
pensation. The Bolivian government has 
now taken over the administration of the 
railways. But for debenture holders and 
stockholders in “Fags” it may seem 
more unreasonable to continue opera- 
tions that promise only losses. The 
group’s rail and subsidiary interests in 
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Chile seem to offer a better prospect. The 
consolidated ordinary stock in issue 
amounts to £6,415,344 and after a quarter 
of a century without remuneration divi- 
dends of 4 per cent were paid on this 
stock (quoted at £13} per £1od°nominal) 
for 1955 and 1956. Payment on the {2 
million cumulative preference stock 
(quoted at £26 per £100 nominal) was 
deferred last May and no dividend was 
declared on the ordinary stock: last 
November in respect of 1957. 


HADFIELDS 


TS steel and engineering business of 
Hadfields was denationalised in July, 
1955, and in 1956 the directors raised the 
total ordinary dividend from 74 per cent 
to 9 per cent in accordance with their 
declared policy of adjusting the ordinary 
dividend as profits rose or fell. Profits 
contracted in 1957 but the nine per cent 
dividend was maintained. The interim 
dividend for 1958 was maintained last 
June, but was accompanied by a strong 
warning that the final dividend might 
have to be reduced, as orders were 
falling off. The preliminary results for 
the year to September 27th show that 
the contraction in business has been so 
severe that gross profits have slumped 
from £1,131,734 to £609,005. The final 
dividend has been cut from § per cent 
to 2 per cent, reducing the total pay- 
ment to 6 per cent. Net profits from 
trading fell from £420,187 to £158,829, 
of which the dividend of 6 per cent 
absorbs {£127,091 net. Hadfields £1 
units fell 2s. to 17s. 3d. on this announce- 
ment and they now offer a yield of nearly 
7 per cent. 


BORAX (HOLDINGS) 


e his statement accompanying the full 
accounts of Borax (Holdings) for the 
year to September 30th the chairman, 
Lord Clitheroe, strikes a note of cautious 
optimism. He: looks ahead to a steady 
improvement rather than a spectacular 
increase in earnings. On this news the 
5s. ordinary shares were marked up by 
1s. 73d, to 18s. 74d., which brings the 
yield below 2}-per cent on the dividend 
of 83 per cent. The price of Borax has 
always been underpinned by the discount 
that Wall Street applies to the growth of 
the US subsidiary, US Borax and 
Chemical, in which the English parent 
has a 74} per cent interest. This was 
based first on the group’s reorganisation 
in 1956 and the tax savings that were 
expected to accrue, and secondly, on the 
starting up of the new plant at Boron. 
Later the investor’s eye was caught by 
the possible uses of boron in making 
synthetic diamonds and as an aircraft 
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fuel. But the new plant at Boron ran 
into difficulties and in 1957-58 gross trad- 
ing profits slumped from £2,970,780 to 
£1,624,997. 

The maintained ordinary dividend of 
82 per cent is paid out of the accumu- 
Jated reserves of the parent company 
and, at the moment, shareholders cannot 
expect any immediate payment from 
US Borax and Chemical to the parent. 
The teething troubles at Boron are now 
past history but earnings from the potash 
side of the business are falling quite 
sharply. Potash prices have fallen as 
production has run ahead of demand and 
very rich beds of potash discovered in 
Saskatchewan may soon be adding to 
supplies. 


ILFORD 


HE fall in Ilford’s gross profits from 

the peak of £1,794,496 to £1,671,152 
in the year to October 31st is in line 
with the cautious comments made by the 
directors last September when the de- 
tails of the agreement with ICI, which 
will eventually result in that company 
owning 32 per cent of the Ilford equity, 
were announced. Through this agree- 
ment Ilford acquires all ICI’s assets and 
know-how pertaining to colour photo- 
graphy, and while in effect ICI in return 
for certain royalties will finance further 
research and development in colour 
photography the money coming from 
the deal will enable Ilford to pursue its 
own programme of development in 
black and white photography. The im- 
portance of this link in the long term 
is evident, for Ilford will be backed by 
ICI in the rapidly expanding but com- 
petitive world market for colour ‘film. 
Ilford is strongly sestablished in the 
market for black and white film and in 
1957 exported half Britain’s output of 
sensitised materials. Last year, how- 
ever, costs continued to rise and though 
sales were slightly higher profits fell. 
The fall in the group’s net profits from 
£813,748 to £788,994 slightly reduced 
the cover on the maintained ordinary 
dividend of 16 per cent to 2} times. 
This will not really worry shareholders, 
but they presumably would like to know 
what dividend policy will be pursued 
now that ICI has come into the picture 
and has relieved Ilford of its immediate 
financial problems. At 17s. 14d. the §s. 
units in Ilford yield 44 per cent. 


METAL INDUSTRIES 


P= the policy of diversification 
. outlined by Sir Charles Westlake in 
his statement last July, the directors of 
Metal Industries are offering share- 
holders in Avo either ros. cash for every 
one 2s. share or one £1 share in MI for 
every four in Avo, which has 2,500,000 
shares in issue. Avo’s directors have 
accepted this bid in principle, but pre- 
sumably to clinch the deal, Avo holders 
are now told that the new MI shares to 
be issued will rank for the 10 per cent 
final dividend. The MI shares have 
eased by 1s. to 42s. 6d. and those of Avo 
by 103d. to ros. 6d. Avo shareholders 
are being offered twice as much as the 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


issue price when the units were marketed 
in July, 1957. Presumably, MI is 
interested in the big orders that Avo may 
garner from nuclear power stations for 
its instruments and componenits. 


CAMP BIRD 


G7 he became chairman of Camp 

Bird in 1955, Mr John Dalgleish has 
assiduously cultivated good relations with 
the shareholders. Now a group of share- 
holders is pressing for the formation of 
a shareholders’ committee on grounds 


that suggest almost complete disapproval 


of the policies which the directors have 
implemented. In particular, these 
shareholders disapprove of the sale of 
nearly all the company’s portfolio of 
gold shares and of the re-investment of 
its funds in a diversity of projects. They 
doubt the value of some of the expendi- 
ture on development, especially at the 
Camp Bird mine in Colorado and on a 
cold steel forging process. They are 
worried about the cover on the ordinary 
dividend and they deplore the Ghana 
Minerals episode. The directors have 
answered these criticisms in a circular 
to shareholders and have disclosed that 
group profits for the six months to 
October 31st and the parent company’s 
profits for the nine months to January 
31st show some slight improvement over 
the previous year’s figures. An extra- 
ordinary general meeting has been 
convened for March goth at which 
an ordinary resolution calling for the 
establishment of a shareholders’ com- 
mittee will be put to the vote as 
requested by the critics of the board. 
But the directors have tabled a special 
resolution of their own, calling for a 
Board of Trade investigation into the 
affairs of the company. For the directors 
of a company to suggest a Board of 
Trade inquiry is certainly unusual. The 
question for shareholders is whether an 
inquiry of this nature is relevant. 


ALFRED HERBERT 


HE contraction in machine tool 

deliveries in 1958 has given Alfred 
Herbert a severe jolt. Gross trading pro- 
fit for the year to October 31st tumbled 
from £3,666,922 to £2,251,984 and net 
profits from £1,821,311 to £1,417,975. 
Alfred Herbert made exceptional pro- 
gress after 1950 but until 1957 it main- 
tained a conservative dividend policy. 
The directors then raised the ordinary 
dividend from 7} per cent to 12 per cent, 
tax free. This was followed by a one for 
one scrip issue last April; and last 
August the directors stated that despite 
unfavourable trading conditions, they 
considered that they would be justified 
in maintaining the distribution at its 
higher level. Although the fall in pro- 
fits turns out to be far more severe than 
most investors had foreseen the dividend 
has been kept effectively unchanged at 6 
per cent, tax free. Orders in the first 
few months of the current year have not 
been good enough to allow maximum 
production. But although the directors 
expect a further reduction in profits in 
the current year they do not expect any 
reduction in the dividend for 1959. 


731 
London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Feb, I! Feb. 25 Mar. 11 
LAST DEALINGS: . Feb. 24 Mar. 10 Mar. 31 
ACCOUNT DAY: Mar. 3 Mar. 17 Apr. 7 





ILT edged stocks and corporation 

loans eased on the announcement of 
a £10 million loan for Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. But prices recovered on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the Financial 
Times index of Government securities 
rising fractionally over the week from 
86.96 to 87.05. German bonds were 
strong and Hungarian 4} per cent rose 
by 13 to ro}. 

Industrials were quiet up to the close 
of last week but buyers reappeared on 
Monday and good gains were made 
particularly in leading stocks favoured 
by unit trusts and American investors. 
Over the week The Economist indicator 
rose from 249.9 to 252.4 Dunlop gained 
2s. 3d. to 25s. 9d., Glaxo §s. 6d. to §Is. 
EMI rose by rs. 10}d. to 57s. 3d. Electri- 
cal shares were particularly strong, 
Vactric gaining 3s. 6d. to 36s. 9d., 
Lancashire Dynamo 3s. to 46s. 9d., and 
Thorn Electrical 2s, 3d. to 32s. De Havil- 
land was helped by the reference 
to its “Blue Streak” missiles in the 
White Paper on defence and gained 
38. 3d. to 20s. 74d. Jaguar rose to 
a peak of 56s. 6d. following the results. 
Raleigh rose sharply from 22s. 14d. to 
26s. 9d. Among engineering shares 
Davy and United rose by 2s. to 94s. but 
George Cohen fell by 1s. to ros. 74d. on 
the interim statement. Tobacco shares 
were dull following a further report from 
the United States on the effects of 
cigarette smoking, Gallaher weakening 
by 6d. to 42s. Stores were strong ; 
Woolworth gained 3s, 14d. to §2s. 14d. 
and Gamage 1s. 6d. to 64s. However, 
Gorringe fell 5s. 74d. to 48s. 14d. after 
the recent rise on rumours of a bid. 


Bank shares advanced following expec- 
tations of impending rights issues: 
Midland rose by 2s. 6d. and Lloyds by 
4s. to §1s. 3d, But National and Grind- 
lays dropped 3s. to 30s. following the 
announcement of an unchanged dividend 
and the omission of a capitalisation. 
Hire purchase shares were strengthened 
following the announcement of the sharp 
rise in the hire purchase debt at the end 
of 1958, United Dominions Trust gaining 
2s. at 132s. 6d. British Wagon advanced 
by 7s. 6d. to 117s. 


Oil shares weakened on the announce- 
ment of sharp cuts in Middle East prices 
by British Petroleum. BP fell by 1s. to 
51s. 3d. and Shell by Is. 6d, to I40s., 
but- Ultramar jumped by tos. 6d. to 
68s. 9d. Among Kaffirs, Orange Free 
State mines encountered profit-taking 
after this recent rise but on Wednesday 
regained earlier losses. Coppers were 
irregular despite the firmness of the 
metal-but Chartered rose by 4s. to 83s. 6d. 
while Bancroft gained 1s. 44d, to 28s. 9d. 
Rubbers were in demand, Indonesian 
issues being unaffected by the Sumatran 
nationalisation moves. 
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; BRITISH FUNDS Price, 
Prices, 1958/9 AND Feb. 
GUARANTEED il, 
High Low STOCKS 1959 
—=— 
1003), 96!16 | War Loan 4 eeeee- 1955-59 | 100! 
973, | 905 97233, 
9953. | 9346 97532 
10053, | 95316 10053. 
1015; 6 95516 comcortion 4 it 1015;¢ 
96!30 ze 96! 
we | eee | ms 
vings Bonds. yj.” 16 
85!5,¢ TR, 85716 
92'5\6 | 863, 925, 
837, | 75 Savings Bonds 3%... 82716* 
93 84% = Po 93716 
100! 991 16 100!!55 
86 785, | Savings Bends “a8 85!516 
767, | 69 Savings Bonds 3.” .. 76'', 
. 1055, 991, Exchequer 5'2% 1033;¢ 
eerie 785, Funding 3%........ 863, 
Mg | Victory 4% ...... on 96° 
ont 
16 | 81% 89716 
100, 97\, | Conversion 3126 Bok 99! 
79316 Tile 7BI546 
783, 777,* 
1033, 98! 103 
68!, 60 Funding Sa %, coud 68 
74, 643, | Funding 3! a «+ «1999-2004 | 73716 
765, 69716 Consols 4% . .aft T3516 
69 16 63'g Myo after 1952 | 68! 
687, 623, ; alter oer 1961 | 68716 
60 545, 5978 
53% 463, 53'g 
5136 | 46% | Treasury 2!,% after be i975 | 51 
96516 90!, British Electric 4!39 95!5i¢ 
ig 72\i¢ | British Electric 7H, 
"316 | 685, British Electric 75446) 
825, | British Electric 4/4° 8975 
80!, 725;, | British Electric 3!’ 80! 
: B16 827 16 British Gas 4% 8916 
8716 794 British Gas 3'2%....  ¥ 
t 69! 607, | British Gas 3% 6815) 6 
80!, Th6 Brit. Transport 791516 
794 Brit. Transport 4 86!, 
68'5;, | 60!5,, | Brit. Transport 3% 68!, 
High | Low 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
102 941, Australia 4a staicne 
1063, 9774 ‘ 
77 73'4 “ 
102', 94!, . 1977-82 
1067, 977, fy ‘ 
1017, 913, Rhodesia and Nyasaland &% ° 
745g 69 Southern Rhodesia 2',%.. . 1965-70 
CORPORATION “AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
; 102 998i, Agricultural Mortgage 5',%...... 1980-85 
i 10S 987g | Birmingham 53,%.. z ae s+663 
93 86 eos 
; 97'4 ily | Glasgow 454%... .ccccscccccee 
i 101', 96! Corporation of London 5!4%..... 
: 5734 53 ited Pobhiae'ss 0 ccgnesties vet after 1920 
i 64 56 Met. Weer Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 
FOREIGN BONDS 
108! 83 @ 1924 (British Enfaced 5%) .. 
187 154 e930 (Enfaced 41,%). 
35 123, | Greek 7% Refugee ..........00- es 
; '~ 169 160 punehedsdese 
i 119!, 105!, R (Enfaced) . ksi icewwe ken See 
58!, 48 Uruguay. 35% andl (Assented) ikekedes 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
Feb. 
' it 
E 7 et 
: Ath. Topeka... 42'4 
7 Can, Pacific. ... 28 
Pennsylvania. . . 5234 
Union Pacific .. Sl, 
Amer. Electric. | + | S58 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . | Ristillers Seag.. | 3434 
Cons. Edison .. 53! 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. | 583, i ao 
Standard Gas .. ‘ | 
United Corpn..| Se, : S76 
Western Union| 335, - | 76l 
AlCOE < its 0 0 ¢s | 76'g 
Alumiviun .... General Motors | 464 
Amer. Can.. > 
Am. Smelting .. 
Am, Viscose ... 
, naconda ..... int. Bus. Mach. 
Beth, Steel 





hen Uh Te caken tank, 




















Procter Gamble 


20th Cent. Fox. 
le 


§ Less tax at 8s, 6d. in £. 
(f) Flat yield. (g) quivalent to 7° 2 sterling. 
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21/7", 


15/6 


4/15 
6/7; 

14/4! 

28 


12/5'4 


32/9 


8/7', 


14/3 
29/3 
24/9 
82/9 


26/6 
77/9 
16/- 

8/9 
18/6 


19/6 


12/10!, 
29/10! 
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q Ex a (a) Interim dividend. 
(h) After Rhodesian 
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LONDON AND NEW 


Prices, 1958/9 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 














































STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
Colvilles...... Sex ec cae 
Dorman Long .........£1 30/- 
Steel Co. of Wales.....£1 22/7'4 
Stewarts & Lloyds .....£! 27/6 
John Summers......... 37/6 
United Steel .........+- 27/3 
John Brown..........-&! 34/3* 
Cammell Laird .......5/- 9/3 
Swan Hunter.........-£1 57/3 
Vickers..... oubosst eevee 34/6 
Averys stp oxe yest i ~ 
Cuteeer uge.... - 
Alfred Herbert........£1 9 
Ransome & Marles....5/- 17/1, 
Renold Chains.........£1 43/3 
Allied lronfounders ....£1 38/6 
Babcock & Wilcox.....£1 49/6 
British Aluminium .....£1 78/6 
Davy & United........£l 94/- 
Guest Keen..........-£1 52/10! 
Metal Box .......0..+-£l 72/6 
C. A. Parsons .........£1 51/6 
n Thompson. sien ee 23/6 
ube Investments......£1 82/3 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland... .£1! 54/- 
British Plaster Board. io/- 21/4, 
Richard Costain ....... él 64/3 
Crittall Manufacturing. = 10/7', 
London Brick ......... 64/6 
Reade ad 87/9 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson... .5/- 20/3 
Borax Defd.. akeawas-aie 18/7! 
Brit. Ind. Plastics .... -2/- |. 7/7, 
Fi Gbsdss seakewmed £1 |.45/4'2 | 48/-1| 
34/10! | 36/3 
13/7'2 | 13/10! 
eee < aa kabqueee ..5/= | 15/42 | 15/41, 
Pinchin Johnson .....10/— | 19/3 18/9 
ELECTRICAL 









AND RADIO 

















55/3 

48/3 

| 43/3 

- | 57/3 

eons Clecittes sé esse | 63/- 

General Electric.......£1 | 32/6 | 33/- 
Pye Defd. ....... ..5/- | 14/72 | 16/7! 

A. Reyrolle .........5. £1 | 90/6 | 92/6 

MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 

British Motor ........ 5/-| 13/6 | 13/6 

Ford Motor ...... wee ofl | 52/6 | 53/9 
Leyland Motor . potent 44/-* | 44/3* 

Rootes Motors . .-4/-| 7/72. | 7/6 
Standard Motor ..... -5/- | 8/84 9/034 

Dunlop Rubber...... - 23/6 | 25/9 

joseph Lucas .........- /- 45/3 
















Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 49/9 | 51/- 
Bristol Aeroplane....10/- | 9/6 | 10/3 
De Havilland.......... £1 | 17/4'2 | 20/7'2 
Dowty Group.......10/- | 44/3 | 45/3 
Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 33/9 =| 33/4!2 
Rolls-Royce .........+. £1 | 97/6 /6 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........ £1 | 47/9 48/- 
Albert E, Reed ........ £1 | 51/9 52/3 





eeeeeee 


Fine Spinners : OS 
Lancashire Cotton aie 
Patons & Baldwins..... él 
Salts (Saltaire)........5/- 
Woolcombers.........£l 


Bradford Dyers........£l 




















Calico Printers ........ £1 |.37/9 37/- 

Courtaulds...... saeene £1 | 32/6 34 

juve Industries.......10/— | 12/4'2 | 12/6 
WOU. cdc isks Scacant £1 | 27/10! | 27/7! 





DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug .....5/- 
Debenhams ......... 10/- 







Gee We cous veeee-5/— | 33/9 33/10'2 
Harrods ..... Selucmctuee - 76/6 
House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- | 34/- 34/3 
Lewis's Investment ...4/- | 17/9 18/3 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/— | 52/9 53/7! 


United Drapery’......5/- 
Woolworth..........5/= 





'} Price, | Price, | Yield, 
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YORK: STOCKS 


Price, i Last Two Price, | 
: ORDINARY Se ORDINARY 
Dividends STOCKS ‘ . . Dividends STOCKS Feb. I}, 
(a) (b) () ; (a) (b) (¢) | 1959 | 





MISCELLANEOUS 
BANKING Assoc. Brit. Picture ...5/- 
Sih Soe 
ritis cceceecs 
British Ropes ........ 
Glaxo ....... eee 


Ba -5/ 
Hudson's Bay ......... 
Rank Organisation .... 
Sears ‘A* 5 


Thomas Tilling 
Turner & Newall 
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cc cocecrcoc 
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Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- 
Royal Bank of Scotland.£! 


ea aa aaceaa 
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Royal. Bank of Canada. $10 
Bank of Montreal $io 
Bank of New S. Wales.£20 
Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 
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United Molasses .....10/- 
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=2S88St $5 VAGSRSS 


OIL 
British Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
FINANCIAL 


a 


w 
evccoc 


SHIPPING 


Commercial Union. ... Brit. & Com'weailth, . 


Employers Liability .... 
Equity & Law 8 
Legal & General 

Pear! 


Prudential ‘A’...... és 
Royal Exchange 
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ecgranas 


MIN 
Anglo-American 
General Mining 1 |130/. j131/10!, | 
Union Corporation ... 54/l', | 53/6 
Daggafontein f= | Bf=- | 
Free State Geduld .... teat 


132/6 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. :.... 5/- | 38/6 
Cable & Wireless... ..5/ 12/9* 
Land Securities 10/- / 21/7'4 
London & County ...10/- 15/7!4 


182/ 

131/10!, | 73/9 

54/9 [Ty 

34/3 23/10!, 
76/3 
56/- 
46/6 

FOOD, DRINK 141/3 84/4!, 

AND TOBACCO 67/3 41/6 

Allied Bakeries ‘A’.... 

Beecham Group 

International Tea 

J. Lyons ‘A’ 

Ranks 

Schweppes . 

Tate & Lyle 

United Dairies 
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13/10! | 
23/3 


Tews. 4, eee. 
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Bana a 


Hartebeestiontein .. 
President Brand 5/= | 69/7'4 
Western Holdings .... 38/1 | 
Consolidated Zinc | 63/9 
De Beers Defd. Reg. ..5/- (129/42 | 
International Nickel .n.p.v. 
London Tin 

Rhod. Anglo-Amer. .. 
Rhod. Selection Tst. . .5/- 
Rio Tinto Reg. ...... 10/- 
Roan Antelo: 
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5 | TEA AND RUBBER 
26/3 | 19/6 Cons. Tea & Lands 1 
27/9 =| 20/- Jokai (Assam) 
2/3 | 16/6 4 a | Nuwara Eliya.......... 
1/113g) 1/iy | Grand Central 
London Asiatic 
United Serdang 
United Sua Betong 
Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 
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Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/- 
Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 
Whitbread ‘A’ i 


Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- 
Gallaher 
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“THE ECONOMIST’ ORDINARY SHARE STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


The Economist tnd 

. conomist i 

= INDICATOR Be a oe 2 Se 

indicator* | Yield % | 1958 | 

251-6 ‘ High Low | High Low 
245-0 . 

248-3 . Pen een 

249-9 . 255-6 166-1 225-0 171-2 

252-4 : (Dec. 31) | (Feb, 26) | (uly 10) | (Nov. 6) 


* 1953= 100, 


Financia Times Indices 








7 2! % - | } 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 270 Bargains 
indext | Yield int.t | Consol’ | Marked 1958 ad 


469 


216-0 5-38 93°85 14,771 High High 
216-8 5-36 93-90 4 13,209 225-5 207-6 
216-4 5-37 93-92 4 12,895 | (Dec. 31) | Quly 9) 
217-0 5-36 93-90 4 15,374 Low Low 
217-9 5-33 93-99 4 12,829 154-4 159-0 
218-0 5-33 94-09 4 12,866 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 


t july |, 1935—100, + 1928=100. 


NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor’s Indices (194|-3=10) 


Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield 
aaa | ae ta | Rails | % | Utilities| % 
Jan. 21 | 59-75 3-10 | 36-15 29 4-19 7 
a. a 58-84 3-20 34-85 ° 43-59 
Feb. 4 58-70 3-20 35-19 : 43-59 
: “= je | sor | 328 | 343 | 458 | 43-77 
» 18 | 57°97 3°25 ei + ; 
J F M A M J J A $ 425 Industrials :—1958/59: High, 59-75 (jan. 21, 1959); Low, 48-20 (jan. 10, 1958). 
nent ele ie a a ERED 
Reg based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. British Motor, 17'2%. Richard Costain 15%. Debenham, 15%. E.M.!., 20%. Land Securities, 6%, 
hondon & County, 623%. jo.eph Lucas 10% Midland 20%. Schweppes 15%. Steel Co. of Wales. 9%. Triplex, 272%. 
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Sinking Funds .... 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 14, 1959, there was an “‘above- 


line’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £162,241 ,000 
compared with a surplus of £142,772,000 P 
ues a surplus of £107,354,000 in the corresponding period of 
last year. 
£21,954,000, leaving a total deficit of £218,579,000 compared 
with £223,721,000 in 1957-58. 


in the previous week 


There was a net expenditure “below-line” of 





April 1, | April I, 
Esti- 1957, 


£000 mate, to to Feb. 
1958-59] Feb. 15, | Feb. 14,} 15, 14, 
1958 1959 | 1958 | 1959 

Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax ...... 23 12,500 }17 19,476 |1807,837 [127558) | 19287 
Surtax....... +++ | 163,000} 116,100) 123,700] 7,400) 9,400 
Death Duties..... | 163,500] 149,500; 160,400} 3,100) 3,700 

SNE 6 ven sees 56,250] 57,200, 55,000} 1,000) 2,100 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

SPE nc ccc ccces 275,000 225,600 251,000 3, 00 3,900 
Other Inland Rev. 

Daties ..c cece ee ‘as 350 450) ... 100 
Total Inland Rev... |2970,250 226¢ ‘2398,387 [142458 138487 
Customs......-+- |1256,940 }1064,145 |1115,847}23,025| 23,886 
Excise ......- «+++ | 932,310] 855,750 | 839,300] 57,070) 65,820 


Total Customs and 
Excise ........ - (2189,250 1955, 147 | 80,095) 89,706 


Motor Duties .... 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 












Sundry Loans..... 
Miscellaneous .... 
Teted ..ccseccass 
Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... | 695,000] 591,262) 588,084 3,678 
\ Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer..| 73,000} 59,015) 63,789 sae 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,000 8,997 7,904 en 
Supply Services... |4292,859 [347 1,568 |3587,291 00} 68,400 
| 
Wa. .esvashas 5070,859 |4130,841 4247,068 122136 72,078 


38,000 30,547) 31,216} 1,150} 550 


GNP 0 csdstaevacge: 568,030! 547,909) 26,276| 21,954 
(+ 


Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates ...... 
Defence Bonds .......... 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 






i 331,704} 7h 19)-17087 


* Including a net receipt of the Civil Contingencies Fund 


ae million in 1958 and a net expenditure of £14 million in 
1957. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(€ million) 









Ways and Means 
Advances 





Treasury Bills 











ee gt 
Date Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of Debt 
Dept. | England 

















3,120-0 1-3 4,730-9 
3,370-0 ove 5,219-6 
3,390°0 woe 5,226-5 
3,410-0 eve 5,242°5 
3,420-0 eee 5,284-9 
3,440-0 eee 5,317-7 
3,460-0 e 5,406-6 
0-3 5,573-4 

1959 -—-—— 
3 | 3500-0; 1,789-8 ore 5,495-4 
» 10) 3,450-0| 1,734-9 5,390-8 
» 17 } 3460-0 1,948-3 5,644-9 
» 241! 3370-0) 1,940-8 3-3 5,527-0 
» 31 | 3,280-0 | .1,973-2 . 5,476-7 
Feb. 7} 3,250-0/ 1,891-6 wee 5,379-5 
» 4} 3,140-0) 1,874-2 ove 5,266-4 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


FFICIAL disbursements caused a brief 

surplus of credit at the start of this 
week. The authorities reversed engines and 
sold a fairly large amount of bills on 
Monday and a moderate amount on 
Tuesday. The clearing banks withdrew 
funds on Wednesday in the course of 
making up their monthly statements, and 
credit became ‘short. The authorities did 
not intervene and the rate for overnight 
loans rose once more to 3-3} per cent, the 
rate ruling at the close of last week. Two 
or three houses borrowed a very small 
amount from the Bank of England. 

The market left its concerted bid un- 
changed at £99 5s. for the 91-day bills at 
last week’s tender. It tendered at 
£99 4s. 11d. for the issue of 92-day bills 
arising from the incidence of Whit 
Monday and received full allotment at 
that rate. The average rate of discount 
fell about 14d. to £2 19s. 10.89d. and the 
syndicate received an average allotment of 
about 35 per cent, compared with 45 per 
cent the week before. At this week’s 
tender the offer has been raised by {£10 
million to £200 million, but maturities 
next week amount to £260 million. 

Last week’s rise in the average rate at 
which the US Treasury sold its three 
month bills has been reversed: the rate 
this week fell from 2.810 per cent to 2.726 
per cent. 





MONEY RATES: London 

Bank rate {from % Discount rates: % 
4!5°%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): 60 days...... soe 3Ng-33i6 
MUG a cackcndes< 3 months...... 3'g-331¢ 
Discount houses... 2-2!,4 4 months...... 3'g-33)¢ 

Money: 6 months...... 3'g—3', 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'g | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: 3 months...... 41.5 
2 months......... 2313) 4 months...... 44-5 
3 months........ sca 6 months...... 4',-5!4 

New York 
Official discount % Treasury bills: se 
rate: F Wis wvipats *810 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2%, Feds 6 mein ani 2:726 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Feb. 19, | Feb. 11, | Feb. 19 


(£ million) 1958 1959 1959 





















Issue Department? : 


Notes in circulation ..... «+ | 1959-1 12,006-1 [2,001.1 
Notes in banking dept. .. 41-2 44-2 49-2 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-3 |2,046-5 [2,046.5 
Other securities ......... 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2:8 2-8 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: ¢ 
Public accounts.........- 13-0 11-9 13-2 
Demers ce odin es dédersvee 222-6 233-8 238-0 
DONE ckissis cdvane tone 74-5 68-8 69-3 
Vetak wi iccvcs céscvenecph |: One 314-5 320°5 

Securities: 

Government ........... - | 2441 252-0 259-4 
Discounts and advances .. 19-5 14-6 8-5 

Mbsheckis sé ncose ° 21-0 21-2 21°4 
VRE th cdede bic cncisad - | 284-6 287-8 289-0 

Banking department reserve. 43-6 45-1 50-0 

: re % * | % 
Proportion ” ........... ‘ 14-0 14-3 15-6 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,007 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,050 million 
January 2!, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 









Three Months’ Bills 


Average Allotted 
Rate of | at Max, 
Allotment | Rate* 








| 
% 
“4 
63 day 

60-0 408-3 7i 0-97 68 
60-0 408-5 | - 68 4-68 42 
530-0 418-9 6 1-20 79 
30-0 489-2 64 5:75 | 4# 
50-0 485-3 62 4-92 67 
50-0 443-5 63 0:% 73 
50-0 423-0 63 0-47 60 

1959 91 day 
Jan. 2 260-0 402-8 62 11-35 52 
> ee 260-0 407-4 62 10-22 47 
— 220-0! 414-0 62 3-42 40 
ay 220-02 415-1 62 1-% 31 
» wo 220-0 388-0 62 1-68 31 
Feb. 6 190-03 385-3 60 0-22 45 
ar 190-0 339-6 59 10-89 30 


* On February 13th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Ss. Od 
secured 30 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £200 million of 91 day bills 
£240 mn. offered. (2) £230 mn. offered. (3) £210 mr 
offered. - 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official Rates 
February 18 












Market Rates: Spot 





February 16 February 19 














February 17 














| 
United States $ | 2-78-2-82 2-805 6-Bilig | 2-BOl3 6-156 | 2-B0!3,6-15)6 2-803,~7— 2-80!3)6—'5i¢ 2-807,-81 
Canadian $ see ose 2-75516-716 2-75! 2-757 16-6 2-733 ;6i6 2:7THi 6716 2-737g-74 
French Fr. .... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-77'4.—!, 13-77-77'4 | 13-767—-77'g | 13-765g~75 13-7634-77 13-77-77'4 
Swiss Fr. ..... | U1-94-12-54% | 12-113g5— | $2-107%——I lg | 12-10% ——1I'g | 12-103.-11 | 12-113 Sg | 12-11 
Belgian Fr..... Fr he as 140-37!,- Po ee edn ra we oe. 
. 2 2) 

Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-595,~7, 10-59!.—3, 10-59 | 10-59!,-3, 10-60-60!, 10- 6033-55 
Porcuguese Esc. | 79-00%-82-00', | 0-15'2S | ‘go1s-25' |''go-is-25 | ‘so-io‘ao | ‘eo-10-20° | 0 10'0d 
ortuguese . ° . 5 - 15-25 80- 15- ’ a 
teen Live... 1725-1775 A 1744-1744!, 1743!'2-44 1743! 43,4 1742! -43 174234-43'4 1743-43, 
eee «| Leese ee aes | Mare ee) eee | eee emer | set 

ae -06!>-19- : : ; i “3734-38 | 19 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30! | 20-03%-7g" | 20-03%,-04 | 20-0355-%) | 20-03!y-3, | 20°O3!g-%) | 20-03!4-4 
' One Month Forward Rates 

United States $........... eeeeee | 'g¢. pm-—par Igc. pm-par | ‘gc. pm-par | 'gc. pm—par. | ‘gc. pm—par | ‘sc. pm-pif 
A Csi 5 o3 5 ctesccsssvadsen parc. dis | lig—lyc. dis tie—ac. dis lig—!gc. dis Nig-tac. dis {| 'ie—igc- Co 
par-2c. dis | par-—2c. dis par-2c. dis par-2c. dis par—2c. dis par—2c. dis 
134c. pm 1-34c. pm 134c. pm 14c. pm 1—34c. pm 1—4c. pm 
3-Sc. dis 3-8c. dis 3-Sc. dis 3-Sc. dis 2-7c. dis 2-Tc. % 

Wg-7gc. pm | Mg7gc. pm | Miggc.pm | HMg7gc.pm | Ilg~gc. pm | !'s-ec. 
pm | pm | Seepf.pm | S—epf. pm | Sggpf. pm | Ss spl. pm 

Three Months Forward Rates 

' m ' ' 1 Ei | Ugtge. pm { '4-'ec. pm 
ieee | Sede dm | defen | eft | aefele | ates 
Qe-Bgc. pm | 27, pm | 2%_-25yc. pm | 27%g-2%gz. pm | 27 pm | 279-259. pm 
13g—Mgpf. pm | Bg-!gpf. pm | Bg-lgpf. pm | g-i'gpf. pm | 1g-lepf. pm | Hp-!'sp!. P# 





Price (s. d. per fine oz.).....0s..- 249/T*, 





Gold Price at Fixing 
249/8 


















drink 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


Manpower and Output BRITISH 


oa , 3 Prices and Wages ......... Feb. I4th External Trade ........++. Jan. 3st 
Labour figures — to Great esp ethene — figures to United Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits......... . jan. 17th 
ingdom unless otherwise s . 














—. M = Monthly averages or calendar months. VERSEAS 
W = Weekly averages. oe o r 
a Western Europe Statistics.. Feb. 7th United States ............ Dec. 20th 










Mid-year or 











O14 averages 
9-2 Unit i 
07 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | Nov Dec. | han. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan 
0-4 
2:8 
TOTAL er Cee, June figures 
Werkiag pope : ‘000s 24 24,145 | 24,117 | 24,150 | 24,128 
13-2 Wilehccs.-.cccaubedbosneres Samad ies 24,107 | 24,188 ae ae et tous | ota in | are 
38-0 = 16,188 16,225 : . 
o3 > 7,919 7,963 7,910 8,024 7,931 7,915 7,962 7,965 7,863 
as . 761 702 614 656 650 639 598 594 590 
59-4 Civil employment : 2 206 2875 
23,149 | 23,245 | 23,080 | 23,279 | 23,128 | 23,086 079 , 
8-5 he cccccccceesseeseeeese ecececcecces @ 5 
a Bl curtaa industries ........ sestves e 9,269 9,271 9,147 9,358 9,308 9,296 9,132 9,115 066 
%. ECHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Son ingens or Oe 35 13 | 4+ 6 | +106 | + 17 | 4+ 15 
| in engineering(')............+. * + 533 i+ 4 | + ob + ‘ 
53,000 bd ee conhaait goods industries(?) “- —- Fit D2Dit— Bit Ef] — Wir — 87 98 
million 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
eee 0 | 312-5 | 457-4 | 316-5 | 335-4 | 395-5 | 513-8 | 536-0 | 531-7 | 620-8 
i Gurecione a rea snort <8 o en 57 141. 101-9 9-7 | 126-9 | 173-2 | 154-0 | 141-6 | 197-2 
aan Ml Geer § wooliernctes\ulaatadetacigncs i 93-1 | 129-3 | 197-7 | 119-3 | 129-4 | 156-5 } 211-6 | 237-7 | 248-3 | 286-8 
is 
gy gel 2:1 1-5 1-5 1-8 2-3 2-4 2:4 2-8 
Hotted Grant Britain .accctnsevwccveccscesscses os 1-2 1-4 : : .s 
Me London and South Eastern...0.0.2..0.. 3 0-8 1-9 1-3 1-0 it 1-2 1-4 1-5 1-4 17 
ate ASTEMN. wc cece ee eeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeee a ¢ : 
Ml Seuthoral4 . cc asakeidotana tech ictuetes ¥ 1-0 1-3 1-6 1-4 1-4 1-6 1-8 1-8 1-8 2:0 
‘ Se West Saiaveaavaaes “3 1-2 1-8 2-2 2-0 2-2 2-3 2:5 2-6 2-6 2:9 
4 ited ... «. scgkudeenmentecdeaiocs " if 1-3 1-6 1-0 1-0 1-2 1-9 1-9 1-8 2-2 
North Midlend.. v.scdise testes enatacdese - 0-6 1-0 1-6 0-9 1-0 1-3 1-7 1-7 1-8 2-1 
“Ridi Gxas 0-8 0-9 1-9 1-0 1-0 1-2 2-5 2-4 2:3 2-7 
d West Ridings ............ ws 
fees Wessere eee cs 1-3 1-6 2-7 1-6 1-6 1-9 3-2 3-2 3-3 3-6 
68 Girthern. » oon cee a 1-6 1-7 2-4 1-7 1-8 2:1 2:8 3-1 3-2 3-9 
7 Gidland.......o<icedisclthe dr iikkes esas z 2:4 2-6 3-8 2-6 2:9 3-4 4-0 4:4 4-4 5-4 
ny Wiles. ....cccacsvameniinet dincsade Z 2-0 2-6 3-8 2-9 3-0 3-5 41 4-1 4:1 4-6 
” 
67 VACANCIES 
oo nea Peete m0 167 159 163 156 
0 ment Exchanges: Total........... "000s 390 216 198 252 236 
52 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
47 $ 
108 aru desieMade la teekacns = 100 106 107 106 5 105 106 110 113 | 105-1066 
i amare aes cre ‘a nz a 108 106 105 105 107 | 106-1076 
3 Mining and quarrying .......... nteueed a on p~ ae ea 96 R. a 99 101 i 
Gametruction «ccs aeubetseckunseese é eee eos ons 0s 
0 Gas, electricity and water 2.0.0. 0.000. Pt 110 M2}. 126 i34 138 lig 127 
UTACCUFING, CUCM cc cieds éincosevicecss o eee 
ae . » Seasonally adjusted. a ae 3 a 109 107 106 105 108 ra 
o> rete and electrical goods...... i 4 oe ube - - es as ont ati 
H NGING .ccccccseveeccesesesesis ” eee ose eee 
alo me Vehicles - - spatttetseneeeeeseecess : 107 115 4 126 7 120 116 ; 
Remical era@edss sasacescadbsvccccn i ° oe 
— Textiles, leather and clothing ........ pe 9 99 ase 103 85 94 100 . ° . 
. BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of : 
Th “Coal (5) (?) -....ccceceeccceccceeces W ]'000 tons} 4,269 {| 4301 | 4,150 | 4610 | 4220 | 4,272 | 4,331 4,436 | 4,136 | 4,340 
reary CE 0G Wen..... .cccsstuaemaatimuaiaas w « 253 275 245 282 276 7 242 234 23 =e 
Steel, ingots and castings ........+0 Ww 5 397 417 369 429 398 ‘sank -? aan 314 3 
8075-81 Sighuric acid ssi cvesncdSeewbees Gas M a 187-2 194-7 o00 191-0 206-8 ein dus 
7379-14 Womaprine. ....cccsdnansacetane ules Ww . 12-36 | 12-55 a 12-26 | 11-06 | 11-97 | 11-83 | 12-27 a = 
a Gectricity (@) ...ccecaccvsuababaeces MI mn. kwh] 7,263 | 7,58! | 8,208 | 8812 | 9,443 | 10,076 | 8565 | 9,190 | 10,179 i 
)- 45- 
MANUFACTURING 
-60 Textile production : 
on Cotton yarns, single ........sseeees WI mon. Ib. 16-33 16-85 14-77 18-31 15-82 17-23 15-25 15-23 12-74 
| 10-20 Worsted yarn’ 5 0. chic vik ba bana M - 19-38 | 19-48 | 17-19 | 20-11 | 16-60 | 19-66 | 20-48 | 18-44 | 18-30 
a Rayon and synthetic fibres.......... M ‘i 40-21 | 41-32 | 35-18 | 39-94 | 35-15 | 40-85 | 35-84 | 37-63 | 40-19 
>a Cotton cloth, woven........ secseee Wien. yds.] 31-0 | - 31-4 27-0 34-3 29-4 31-4 27-5 27-2 21-7 
O30 Woo! fabrics, woven auc dabunies tee M Imn.sq.yds} 33-1 32-8 29-1 33-6 30-1 35-5 33-7 30-0 29-2 t 
i gineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .......... WI] ‘000s | 13-61 | 16°56 | 19-84 | 20-99 | 18-18 | 21-41 | 19-87 | 19-83 17-98 19-03 
_pm-par Commercial vehicles and chassis... Ww .. 5-71 5-54 5-90 6-74 6-18 6-49 5-91 6-00 5- 
igc. cis Metal-working machine tools........ M [000 tons] 12-90 14-10 ose 14-208 eee 13-99 éee eee eee eee 
ne ae Internal combustion engines ........ M | '000 BHP 4i1 406 a 386 407 4 392 2 
Tc, dis/ . 
a BUILDING ACTIVITY®) 
d i ermanen uses com leted : 
-o , pp ee ede M1 ‘000s | 25-03 | 25-09 | 22-81 | 26-48 | 23-90 | 20-58 | 25-33 | 23-06 | 23-25 ii 
By private builders................. M 2 10-35 | 10-54 | 10-68 | 11-23 | 10-05 9-31 | 12-36 | §8-77 | 11-35 bes 


a cc 
25¢¢.- _ (') Engineering, shipbuildi , electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, ision instruments and jewellery. (2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, 
9p. Ba drink and Cohethn anguaiainn ef wood and cath, quot and printing. ¢) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 


tag mv 
number of employees. (4) Dorset (excluding Poole transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britain. 
249/8 (*) Provisional eee in Cuclodieng all ee sues nor amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Average for fourth quarter. (*) Average 
mee for first auarter, (*) Figures have been revised back to july, 1957 on the basis of mid-1958 count of national insurance cards. — 
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If she 
suddenly 
‘became 

the 

bread- 
winner... 


Life’s busy enough now for your 
wife—looking after you and the 
children, managing the home, 
But think of that other, lonely 
life if you weren’t there: the job- 
hunting, the strenuous work with 
strict hours, and then the house- 
work to do in the evening. No 
time for fun and playing with the 


Ask the man from the 





children. It’s a barren existence for 
a mother, but that is what might 
face your wife. 

What have you done about it? 
Adequate life assurance is the 
answer. Talk it over with the man 
from the Prudential. He will sug- 
gest a policy to fit your 
individual needs. 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 


Manufacturers and traders wishing to 
extend their activities to Australia are 
invited to take advantage of our specialised 


Information Service. 


Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 


of any industry. Full reports are available 
on all matters incidental to establishing a 
business. 
An expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. 


Write, telephone or call 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA ITD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2. 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Investing in Australia?~A Guide for Companies” 








*eeee eee eeeee 
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A =. 


(U » A BEACON 
TO LIGHT 
THE WAY... J 
rita nl | 


The Bank of Montreal has, through its brnowledgs 
and experience, and over 745 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 140 yon the 
Bank has_ been éstablished:'" 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
* Business Review’ a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 





V 
Incorporated in Canada.in.1817 with limited liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE'ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 
Resources Exceed $3,200,000,000 
I 





wees ctetetetete serecectetetatetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetetsseersearererereren: 06 Mate? 
a 0,0, °,°,®, " ° 







eee eee Fe ete eee 
eoeeeree eee eeeeeeeeeaeee seecececeets * SA! neatetetete® setae tate tatets 





ESTABLISHED: 1897 cree 


‘NIPPON KANGYOBANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN estan 





REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: a 
LONDON i, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3 me 
NEW YORK Room 2706 Singer Building, we 

149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. ie 


TAIPEI Wuchang St., Ist Section, Taipei 





ote ete eters etetetetete ott etet ete etetete®, 50s 00.0" 020102070 01050 0.0.0.0. 000, 6.0,9.9, 2 ws 
ee eee ee 20 @ ee ‘ePere”, eee eeeee eee eee @ OO 
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“They understand our special difficulties 
because Martins’ system of decentralisation 
keeps them in touch with local problems. 
And, of course, their connections are ~ 
world-wide. That’s why we bank at Martins.” 


Martins Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 


DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 


Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Outstanding 


cant Vess 





On (slau rt | 


ceili ei 
LIQUIDITY 14% . 


=L LEICESTER PERMANENI 
© oan BUILDING SOCIETY, 


Head Office: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1 








Exchange 


ASS UR ANCE 


incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has for nearly 

two and a half centuries provided policies for 

every form of insurance requirement for the 
home or business life. 





Head Office at The Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 
Branches and Agencies throughout United Kingdom and Overseas 





— 


The Largest 


Banking Business 
in New Zealand 


.-- with over 380 Branches and Agencies through- 
out the country. Businessmen, intending settlers 
and travellers seeking up-to-date information 
regarding the Dominion are cordially invited to 
make use of the extensive facilities of this Bank. 
The Trade and Information Service of the Over- 
seas Department at Head Office is freely at your 
disposal. Branches also at Melbourne and Sydney 
(Australia); Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and 
Nadi (Fiji), Apia (Samoa). 


Bank of New Zealand 


Incorporated with limited Lability in New Zealand in 1861 


London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
A.R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 


Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent St., W.1 


Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand 
R. D. Moore, General Manager 
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MERCANTILE 
BANK LTD 


New trade connections 


For assistance in arranging desir- 
able new trade connections in 
Canada, call on our Business 
Development Department. 

















For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been intimately 
associated with the principal commercial centres 
of the East, and with a network of branches 
in Asjan countries is well equipped to give 
expert guidance on all matters affecting Eastern 
Trading supplemented by a comprehensive 
banking service. 



















London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 





HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, £¢3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


















INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
BurMaA * SINGAPORE * HONGKONG * Mauritius’ THAILAND 
JAPAN 












Over 900 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America 










Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 






ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 














En HR 



















National Provincial 


Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


AREY + Ste é 


So Ite PUI I se 


0. SATE ARIAL NY EI MERE IED: RTL NET SLIT OE eG IIL LT OLN LL IE LOCC IO 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 3lst, 1958 


LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up... £10,513,162 
Reserve Funds (Including Rise Pratiuin Aantiel '£111,220) 13,216,270 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts... 864,169,370 
Liabilities for —, ee Engagements 

C605 ee mt seo 40,593,171 


£928,491 ,973 
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mt SANWA BANK 1. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL i ‘¥5,000,000,000 





































ASSETS 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England £71,117,636 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, 

— 

and Cheques, Drafts, etc., in transit waa is 55,262,421 
Money at call and short notice ... a ee ee 64,990,000 
Bills Discounted... yes ase. eee eee 174,383,290 
Investments - eee eee 217,771,410 
Advances to customers and Other Accounts woe ees 287,364,535 
Trade Investments wth Sieg deuhdo cialis tae 8,787,974 
Bank Premises... ‘ 8,221,536 
Liabilities of Customers for r Acceptances, Endorsements 

Engagements, ete. ... 40,593,171 


£928,491,973 
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Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 


LONDON BRANCH 

Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 

465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 

NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

TAIPEI: FORMOSA. 





HEAD OFFICE : 


15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 21, 1959 


APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


EEE ee 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Applications to fill vacancies in this expanding 
division The Wallace Attwood Company are 
invited from men aged 25 to 35, preferably with 
good Honours degrees in Economics or 
Science. Industrial Research, a specialised 
branch of Market Research, measures home and 
overseas demand in industry, public bodies, etc., 
for specified products. Existing vacancies are: 


A. SENIOR RESEARCHER, who should have 
had at least two years’ experience in market 
research or ancillary work. Proven ability to 
undertake research projects, up to and including 
preparation and submission of client reports, is 
necessary. 


B. STAFF RESEARCHERS. Preference will 
be given to those. with some experience in market 
research or similar work. 


Ability to express themselves clearly and suc- 
cinctly, both verbal and in writing, is essential 
to all engaged in this operation. Applications will 
only be considered when full details are given, 
age, education, qualifications, experience, 


THE WALLACE ATTWOOD COMPANY, 
Management Consultants, 
Chantrecy House, Eccleston Street. London, S.W.1. 





“ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN, graduate, required for 
the Circulation Department of TOTHILL PRESS 
LTD. Ability interpret statistics and make coherent 
reports for management essential : some experience surveys 
desirable. Salary according to age and qualifications. 
Good prospects.—Ring Mr. Cohen for appointment 
(WHitehall 9233), or write Tothill Press Ltd., 33 Tothill 
Strect, London, S.W.1. 
Nn daily newspaper has a vacancy on its 
editorial staff for a writer on scientific and allied 
subjects. Consideration will be given only to applicants 
with the highest qualifications. Applicants are asked to 
send details of their ifications, experience, and salary 
requirements, to Box No. 1128. 
MERICAN COMMUNICATION CONCERN in 
Tripoli, Libya, requires the services of a QUALI- 
FIED ACCOUNTANT. Must have at least 5 years’ 
commercial experience. lary commensurate with ex- 
perience plus $4.00 daily cost-of-living allowance.—aAir- 
mail replies to Hycon-Page, P.O. Box 666, Tripoli, 
Libya, giving full details of personal history. previous 
employment, and salaries received. 













(a) STATISTICIAN 


organisation. 


£1,000 p.a. 


RIVATE American organisation in Germany requires 
expert in public opinion and audience research. Appli- 
cant must have at least a master’s degree or its 
equivalent in sociology or social psychology and adequate 
knowledge of general statistics, sampling methods, research 
design and processing of questionnaires. Salary in $4,200 to 
$4,500 range plus ine. transportation, medical insur- 
ance and other benefits. ¢ in confidence to Box 1131. 
[STERNATIONAL OIL ONTHLY, published in 
London, has a staff vacancy for an editorial assistant, 
able to interpret, for the layman, significant technical 
developments in the oil and related industries, and to 
assess the economic implications. Engineering or science 
degree, and writing experience, essential. Pension fund. 
Write Box FE/45, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, London. E.C.2. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in 
Economics in the above Department. Salary Scale £700 x 
£50 to £850 per annum, with superannuation benefit and 
family allowance where applicable. Applications will be 
considered from students who expect to graduate with 
Honours in Economics at the end of the present academic 
year. The successful applicant will be expected to take 
up duty on October 1, 1959. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications, giving the names of two 
teferees, should be lodeed not later than March 7, 1959. 

CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 
_February, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


THE FACULTIES OF ARTS, ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES AND LAW 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited for not more than three Post- 
Staduaic Research Scholarships tenable at the University 
of Leeds by graduates of other Universities. These 
Scholarships, each of the value of £360 a year plus fees, 
will be tenable from October 1, 1959, for advanced study 
- rescarch in the Faculties of Arts, Economics and Social 
Studics, and Law, and will be renewable annually. Maxi- 
mum tcnure three years. Applications (including those of 
~ new who will graduate in June, 1959) should be 
= itted on forms obtainable from The ae. The 
~niversity, Leeds, 2. Closing date May 1, 1959. 


Registered as aN 
by St. Clements Press, Ltd.. London. WED 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 


require 


to lead a department responsible for all Statistics and Market Survey. in an expanding worldwide 
Background for this replacement appointment should include Economics degree, plus 
minimum 4 years’ business statistics and related experience. 


(b) MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


responsible, within the Statistics department, for research and information on markets for the Company’s 
general chemicals. Background for this new appointment should include Chemistry degree or professional 
qualification, plus sales or market research experience and aptitude. 


Employee benefits include contributory Pension/Life Assurance Scheme. Applications, which will be 
acknowledged, should be addressed, in complete confidence, to: 


Personnel Manager, 
CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, 
Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


BURTON STREET. NOTTINGHAM 
Principal: D. A. R. Clark, M.Sc.(Tech.), M.I.Mech.E. 

A vacancy exists for the following post, the successful 
candidate to take wi on September 1. . 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS & COMMERCE 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, able to assist in the 
teaching of cither Geography or Commercial subjects. 

‘ 4g staff are given = facilities for research work 
lor Higher Degrees or publications. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale 
as follows: £1,200 plus 5 per cent rising by annual 
increments of £30 to £1,350 plus 5 per cent per annum. 
A salary above the minimum will be paid in approved 


cases. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Principal, to whom completed forms 
should be returned not later than March 6, 1959. 


For other appointments see page 728 


LL 
LITICAL EDUCATION OFFICER required for pro- 
vincial area of political party organisation. Applicants 

should be University graduates, preferably between 25 

and 45. Commencing salary according to experience and 

qualifications, not less than £750.—Write to Conservative 

Political Centre, 32 Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 





OXO LIMITED 


require a 


WORK STUDY OFFICER 


Applications invited for the post of Work 
Study Officer. Candidates should he about 35 
years of age and possess a Higher National 
Certificate or similar qualification. At least 4 
years’ experience in Work Study and its application 
is essential, preferably in the Food Industry, and 
a knowtetee ef ee Control and Standard 
Costing is rable. 

An excellent starting salary will be paid to 
applicants with the necessary qualifications and 
experience, and there is ample scope for progress 
within the Company. The post is Superannuated 
and there are the usual sports and social club 
facilities. 

Please. write with full details of age, qualifica- 
tions and experience to the Personnel Manager, 
Oxo Factory, Southwark Bridge, London, S.E.1. 

Mark envelope W.S.1. 





EAD of Language Department. Teaching and 

Administrative -post in large London College. 
Secretarial and interpreter’s experience an advantage in 
addition to good university background. Box No. 1129. 


Commencing salary around £1,400 p.a. 


Commencing salary around 


ROWN & POLSON GROUP require for their Finance 
and Administration Division, a young man 23-28 with 
an Accountancy or Cost & Works Accounting Qualifica- 
tion. Experience in an industrial concern would be an 
advantage but applicants with solely commercial or audit- 
ing experience should not hesitate to apply. Experience 
within the Company will not be confined to its London 
he: warters but will include riods at the Manchester 
and Works. Salary, Profit Payment, Life Assurance 
and Pension schemes are good and the Company is pro- 
gressive in outlook and expanding. Replies to Group 
Personnel Manager, Brown & Polson Limited, 125/130 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
TATISTICIAN. A Statistician is required for Ekco 
les Department. Essential requirements are a critical, 
Penetrating mind, coupled with drive, imagination and 
enthusiasm. The job entails analysis and presentation of 
sales information, and the compiling of essential statis- 
tical information for use in the formulation of sales policy. 
Age approximately 30. Pension scheme. Write giving 
full details of experience, salary required, age. etc., to R 
Wrathall, E. K. Cole Limited, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
RESEARCH OFFICER 


Applications are invited for the above position. Pre- 
ference will be given to a qualified psychologist who has 
had experience of research in Social Psychology or who 
has worked in industry. The person appointed will be a 
member of a research team and will be mainly responsible 
for conducting research into Labout-Management relations 
and allied problems in one of the largest industries in 
Australia. The full co-operation of both Management and 
Union representatives has already been obtained and the 
work promises to be of a significant character. 

This is a unique opportunity for someone who wishes to 
eae further experience and to make a reputation in this 

The appointment will be for three years. Salary will be 
within the range of £A1.450 to £A2.100 according to 
qualifications and experience. Like all research workers 
in this Department. the appointee will also have some 
academic teaching duties. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary. Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the -— Commonwealth, 36 
Gor 


don Square, London, W.C.1. 
nite close in Australia and London on March 


st Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Strect, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications are invited for the above Research Fellow- 
ships for advanced work in the ficld of Political Economy 
and Political Science. The value of the Fellowships will 
normally te within the range of £900-£1,800 per annum, 
according to experience and qualifications. Regulations 

verning the award of the Fellowships may be obtained 

m the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, to 
whom applications should be. sent 
March 15th, 1959. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
HAROLD SAMUEL STUDENTSHIPS 


Studentships, value £400 per annum, tenable from 
October 1, 1959, are offered for research in economic, 
legal. or social matters relating to the use, tenure or 
development of land. Applications must reach the Regis- 
trary, The Old Schools, Cambridge, not later than March 
15, 1959. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Board of Estate Management, 74 Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge. 


not later than 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


ETIRED but still very much alive; extensive and 

iMuminating experience of politics, international affairs 
and social, personal and educational problems of industry ; 
objective, analytical and untrammelicd mind; ready to 
offer advice where all or any of the above likely to be 
profitable and/or to prepare reports and historical studies ; 
wary of public relations but willing advise on its more 
rarificed levels; fees dependent on results but not incon- 
siderable ; everything completely in confidence. Box 1132. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


SELLING 


A group of young advertising specialists are now operating 
a medium sized agency giving progressive and modern 
marketing to go-ahead concerns. If your own company 
wants expansion and sales build-up, write to Box 1133. 


XPERIENCED business man would finance and take 
part in worthwhile business venture. Please state in 
confidence, adequate particulars to enable proposition to be 
assessed. Only sound projects that can stand thorough 
investigation will be considered. Box 1130. 
s IME AND THE TELEPHONE IN YOUR 
BUSINESS.” A most important piece of literature 
for top executives. Send for your free copy to Hadley 
os & Sound Systems Limited, Cape Hill, Smethwick, 
s. 
NTERPRET for foreign holidays. 
books. Only £3 10s. French, Spanish, Italian and 
German. Free trial. No deposit. Barmerlea Book Sales 
Ltd. (Dept. Visaphone EC), 10 Bayley Street, W.C.1. 
OUR 16 mm SILENT FILMS CONVERTED TO 
SOUND, speech, music and effects, with a G. B. 
Bell & Howell Optical/Magnetic Projector. From £366. 
Demonstrations arranged. City Sale & Exchange Limited. 
66 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
ANTED, a really bright idea for Bob’s birthday 
gift. I have it. Superb El Cid Sherry, the light 
Amontillado he prefers. I'll send him half a dozen bottles. 
Wish someone would do the same for me. 
NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED _ 
Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the 
Bank will be closed from March 4th to March 17th, both 


days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
W. KERR, 








LP records and 2 


26_ Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
February 17, 1959. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby giver that an Interim Dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian funds, has been 
he Directors of Noranda Mines, Limited, 
payable arch 16, 1959, 


to shareholders of 
February 16, 1959. 
By Order of the Board, 
C. H. Windeler, Secretary. 
Toronto, Ontario. 


February 6, 1959. 


EDUCATION 
9/- a line. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


The Rapid Results College (Est. 1928) provides up-to- 
date tuition for G.C.E, University degrees and professional 
examinations (Accountancy, Secretaryship, aw. Civil 
Service, Local Government, Banking, Insurance etc.). Over 
50,000 successes. NO PASS, NO FEE Guarantee.—For 
FREE 100-page book write to-day to the Principal, THE 
RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE, Dept. E.14, Tuition House, 
London, S.W.19, or call at 235, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2. Open weekdays including Saturday 
mornings. Whitehall 8877. if rs 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) 
at moderate fees. 1,147 W.H. students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. Pi6, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning cxamination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


* or call at 30 Queen Vittoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


General Manager. 


record 
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THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 21, 1959 


- The Company of 
Adventurers... 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, describes 


how atomic freighters could travel under the 


icebound seas of the Arctic throughout the year 


Bay is a bus-ride from the cinema. But there 

is no bus. Instead one walks through centrally 
heated corridors, built-in streets, buried beneath the 
snow, which link the living quarters with the cinema, 
the school, the shops and other civic amenities. In 
the winter the average temperature outside is 20° 
below zero FAHR. 

This is the Frozen North. Yet this Canadian base 
and port is no further north than Oslo, Stockholm 
or Leningrad. Beyond it lie The Barrens, the snow 
deserts of the wandering Eskimos, before it Hudson 
Bay, which extends as far south as most of England 
yet is frozen solid for seven months of the year. 


ATOMIC AGE MINERALS 


Today, on the Bay at Churchill, stand the great 
grain silos. The port handles over eleven million 
bushels of grain every year. Across the Bay is Ungava, 
a region of great mineral resources, including some 
of the biggest iron deposits in the world. To the 
north of Churchill is Keewatin, that region where 


Ts OFFICER’S MEss at Fort Churchill on Hudson 


geologists and prospectors are discovering the 
minerals of the Atomic Age. 

Access to new agricultural and mineral wealth of 
the mid-west and north of Canada depends on Hudson 
Bay, yet it is ice-locked for the greater part of the 
year, with deep water channels navigable only from 
August till early October. 


Hudson Bay owed its discovery to the quest for 
the North West Passage, and its development to 
King Charles IT’s “‘ Company of Adventurers”. The 
successful navigation of that Passage by mid-2oth 
century adventurers, may well provide the means of 
liberating the Bay from its ice-bondage. 

U.S. atomic submarines, the Nautilus and the 
Skate, have navigated under the Arctic ice and 
opened the passage from west to east and east to 
west. Similarly, 
submarine atomic 
freighters could 
travel under the 
ice of Hudson Bay, 45 
throughout the 
year. Atomic 
heat could keep 
Churchill and 
other harbours open, like seals’ breathing holes in 
the ice, for all-the-year handling of freight and so 
revolutionise not only the port itself, but the economy 
of half a continent. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and constructing 


Nuclear Power Plant to meet world needs in the New Atomic Age 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 








